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KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 

For  Close-ups  of  ever}-  description — head  and 
shoulder  portraits  that  fill  the  picture  area — 
pictures  of  flowers  that  show  in  the  print  all  the 
detail  observed  b}-  careful  inspection  of  the  e3-e. 

It's  just  an  extra  lens — clap  it  on  when  3-ou 
need  it — slip  it  off  when  3'ou  don't. 

Price y  75c. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 


KODAK 
SELF-TIMER 

Price  $1.50 


-m. 


YOU  are  not  left  out  of  the  picture 

when    you    take    along    this  handy 

little  device.  It  presses  the  button 
for  you. 

The  device  is  adjustable  so  that  the  time 
interval  elapsing  between  the  instant  the 
Self-Timer  is  set  and  the  "click''  is  long  or 
short — as  you  like. 

Plenty  of  time  to  rejoin  the  group — plent}- 
of  time  to  pose  for  a  self-portrait. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


.//   your  dealer's 
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A  JAPANESE   LADY   AT    LEISURE 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  ORIENT 

P.Y  ALBERT   CRANE  WALLACE 

Illuslratcd  with  No.    rA   Kodak  pictures,   by   E.    L. 


THE  Orient.  It  has  a  magic 
sound,  sup;gc.sting  all  sorts  of 
romances  and  adventure.  It 
calls  to  mind  books  that  have 
thrilled  us — books  of  terror  and 
suspense,  and  books  of  milder  hap- 
penings that  manage  to  hold  our 
interest  by  the  strangene.ss  of  their 
backgroimds. 


The  Orient  is,  indeed,  full  of 
strangeness  to  the  Canadian  trav- 
eler. Unless  he  has  had  much  ex- 
perience the  average  traveler  finds 
Borneo,  and  Java,  and  Japan  and 
China  lands  of  extraordinarj-  "dif- 
ference," rich  in  surprises,  witii 
never-ending  wonders  of  native 
originality.         Language,     money, 
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homes,  streets,  vegetation,  people.  difference.     A    novel    situation    in 

clothes — all  are  peculiar  to  them-  our  own  door-yard  is  likely  to  send 

selves.  u.s  scudding  for  the  Kodak.  When 

Nothing  tempts   picture-making  we  are  on  tour  with  our  Kodak  iu 

more  definitely  than  this  sense  of  hand,  and  a  sense  of  vigilance  as  to 
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A     CIIlXi;Slv     "SAMI-AN" 
Enlarged    from    Nu.    J.l     Koduk    lie 
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MOXGOLIAX   WINTER 
CLOTHES 

things  that  will  stand 
out  afterward  as  rep- 
resenting as  nearly  as 
possible  the  essence  of 
what  we  have  seen,  we 
get  to  be  verj'  keen  as 
to  characteri  sties. 
Waj'S  of  travel  that  are 
odd  to  us,  odd  ways  of 
ploughing,  or  peddling, 
or  doing  the  family 
washing,  or  minding 
the  baby,  or  building 
a  bridge,  all  are  a  pic- 
torial  hup.       And   the 


seizing  of  them  with  the 
lens  adds  fascination  to  the 
journey.  Whether  it  is  a 
beautiful  or  a  homelj-  thing 
we  seem  to  have  the  interest 
doubled  when  we  have  pho- 
tographed it. 

Thought  of  this  becomes 
particularly  striking  when 
we  consider  the  other  side 
of  the  world  and  its  kalei- 
doscopic variations,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  interesting 
group  of  pictures  we  are  see- 
ing on  these  pages.  When 
we  have  our  Kodak  prints 
we  find  ourselves  feeling  as 
if  we  had  brought  the  world 
home   with   us. 

The  value  of  our  picture 
enterprises  goes  further  than 
this.  We  give  to  eyes  that 
have  been  at  home  a  glimpse 
of  the  far  awa>'  oddities  of 
life.  Relatively  few  of  us  can 
travel,  and  at  best  few  of  us 
can  see  more  than  a  few 
of      the      world's      highways. 
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Picturt's  throw  a  light  that  con- 
stantly enlarges  our  familiarity 
with  other  people's  lives,  and  to 
have  this  happen  is  to  have  our 
understanding  and  our  sympathies 
enlarged.  Because  other  eyes  are 
to  see,  and  because  our  memories 
are  never  enough,  we  should  be 
glad  of  the  help  of  that  Auto- 
graphic feature  that  adds  so  im- 
portant an  element  of  informa- 
tion to  the  picture  we  take.  The 
further  we  travel,  the  more  odd,  as 
in  the  Orient,  the  scenic  element 
may  be,  the  more  we  will  enjoy 
and  profit  by  the  memorandum  of 
fact  that  answers  fully  the  awak- 
ened  curiosity   of   the   spectator. 


Pictures    speak    the     only    lan- 
guage all  mankind  can  understand. 


On    the    Right,    Chinese    Still-walker    vi 
New       Year       Celebration.  IJelow, 

Mongolian     Soldiers'     Record    House. 
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COON  HUNTING  WITH  A  CAMERA 


P.Y    HOWARD    TAYLOR    MIDDLETON 

niii.s-tnitcd   U'it'h    a   Prcmo    Picture    bv    the   Author 


IT  \va.!^  a  mutual  siaprise.  Cross- 
ing a  strip  of  woodland  late 
one  autumn  afternoon,  we 
heard  the  crisp  crackle  of  dead 
leaves,  and  glimpsed  a  fluffy  ball 
of  fur  as  it  dashed  from  under  a 
windbreak  and  made  for  the  near- 
est tree. 

Br'er  'Coon  had  been  taking  a 
siesta  after  a  banquet  of  acorns, 
and  we  were  very  near  before  he 
awakened. 

There  was  a  small  i-a\ine  at  the 
edge  of  the  woodland,  from  one 
side  of  which  jutted  a  dead  stump 
that  looked  "coony."  We  had 
investigated  it  that  veiy  morning 
and  came  away  convinced  that 
either  a  racoon  or  an  opossmn 
had  his  lair  within.  When  we 
flushed  the  game  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  stump,  we  realized 
that  a  fla.shlight  self-portrait  of 
his  coonship  was  next  in  order. 

Leaving  Marie  to  watch  the  den 
from  ambush,  I  raced  home  for 
our  apparatus. 

Upon  my  return,  she  hailed  me 
with  a  shout  of  triumph:  "He's  in 
there ! " 

We  set  up  the  long  focus  Premo 
in  front  of  the  stump  and  ar- 
ranged the  flash  beside  it.  Then 
a  thread  was  run  across  the 
opening  in  the  stump  and  made 
fast  to  a  small  tree  trunk,  so  that 
the  animal  would  push  against  it, 
and  fire  the  flash,  when  making 
his  exit. 

"We'll  have  lo  iiiakr  two  trijis  In 
the  woods  to-night,  and  it's  a  godd 
three     miles     each     way,"     sighcil 


Marie  when  all  was  apparently  in 
readiness. 

"Why  so".'"'  I  inquired  with  as- 
sumed innocence,  for  an  inspira- 
tion had  come  to  me  during  mv 
absence. 

"To  open  and  close  the  shutter, 
of  course,"  replied  my  little  wife 
resignedly. 

"Do  you  remember  the  two  old 
alarm  clocks  in  the  attic?"  was  my 
next  question. 

"Yes,  but  what  have  they  to  do 
with  photographing  a  racoon  by 
flashlight?" 

I  proceeded  to  explain  as  fol- 
lows: "I  have  remov'ed  the  bell 
from  each  clock,  and  as  there  will 
be  no  moon  to-night,  I  will  set  the 
alarm  of  one  clock  to  operate  just 
after  dark.  Then,  adjusting  the 
camera  shutter  for  a  time  exposure 
I  will  run  a  thread  from  it  to  the 
winding  key  of  the  clock.  When 
the  alarm  works  the  key  will  turn 
and  open  the  shutter.  The  other 
clock  I  will  set  to  operate  at  4 
A.  M.,  and  attach  a  similar  thread 
to  it.  Its  duty  is  to  close  the 
shutter  before  dawn." 

After  making  the  necessary  ad- 
ditional adju.<tments  to  our  outfit, 
and  bei^g  the  recipient  of  profuse 
congratulations  meanwhile,  I  must 
confe.^^s  that  I  felt  a  bit  chesty. 
E.specially  was  this  tnie  when 
Marie  ended  her  laudatory  com- 
ments thusly:  "Twelve  miles  of 
hiking  saved;  you're  ;i  wonderful 
man.  partner  mine.  " 

Tiicu  we  jouni('\((i  homeward 
to    await     tiie    couuiig    of    anotluT 
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day  and  with  it,  we  sincerely 
hoped,  a  new  and  interesting  wild 
life  photograph. 

Bright  and  early  the  fojlowing 
morning  we  visited  the  camera  to 
find  the  flash  fired  and  shutter 
sprung.  Curbing  our  impatience 
as  best  we  could,  we  hastened  with 
all  speed  to  the  dark-room  where 
the  developed  negative  proved  to 
the  superlative  degree  the  success 
of  our  experiment. 


Editor's  Note 

Some  of  our  readers  have  asked 
for  especially  detailed  information 
regarding  the  method  that  Mr. 
Middleton  employs  for  securing 
self-portraits  of  wild  animals  and 
birds. 

Mr.  Middleton  informs  us  that 
he  ties  about  an  inch  of  very  fine 
thread  (No.  100)  to  the  shutter 
release  of  his  camera,  and  then  ties 
a  piece,  of  whatever  length  is 
needed,    of    strong    linen    thread 
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(No.  20)  to  the  slioit  piec-e  of  fine 
thread;  the  other  end  of  this 
heavy  thread  being  fas|,ened  to  a 
tree  or  stick  or  any  other  station- 
aiy  object  that  is  available. 

When  a  bird  or  animal  comes  in 
contact  with  the  strong  thread  the 
shutter  operates,  after  which  the 
fine  thread  breaks.  This  fine 
thread  is  always  tested  to  make 
sure  of  two  things — that  it  will 
operate  the  shutter  before  it 
breaks  and  that  it  will  break  after 
the  shutter  has  been  operated. 

The  picture  of  the  coon  was 
secured  by  flashlight  on  a  darK 
night,  and,  in  order  to  make  the 
shutter  open  after  dark  and  then 
close  before  daylight,  the  two 
clocks  were  employed.  These  clocks 
were  fastened   to   a  big  block   oi 


wood  with  strong  rubber  bands. 
The  way  Mr.  Middleton's  ingen- 
iou.s  plan  for  photographing  the 
coon  worked  out  is  as  follows: 

The  winding  key  on  clock  No.  1 
revolved  when  the  alarm  mechan- 
ism began  to  work,  thus  winding 
up  the  thread  on  the  shank  of  the 
key.  This  steady  pull  on  the  thread 
opened  the  shutter  and  then  broka 
the  fine  thread.  The  coon  came 
out  of  the  old  stump  and  fired  the 
flash  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  thread,  some  time  after  clock 
No.  1  had  opened  the  shutter. 
Then  clock  No.  2  closed  the  shut- 
ter before  daylight  arrived. 

The  efficiency  of  the  methods 
Mr.  Middleton  employs  is  at- 
tested by  the  superb  pictures  he 
obtains. 
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HOW  TO  HOLD  THE  CAMERA  STEADY 


DURING  the  past  few  years  our 
readers  have  sent  us  several 
thousand  negatives  for  criti- 
cism. A  large  proportion  of  these 
were  excellent.  Quite  a  number  of 
those  that  were  not  good  were 
blurred,  because  the  camera  was 
not  held  steady  while  the  exposure 
was  being  made. 

Most  of  the  negatives  that  were 
blurred  were  also  over-exposed — a 
fact  which  indicates  that  photog- 
raphers often  make  time  exposures 
when  they  hold  the  camera  in  the 
hands. 

While  all  exposures,  no  matter 
how  brief  they  may  be,  are,  in 
realit}',  time  exposures,  because 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  for  the 
shutter  to  open  and  close  can  be 
measured,  yet  it  is  customaiy, 
when  speaking  of  exposures,  to 
make  a  distinction  between  time 
exposures  and  snapshots. 

It  is  evident  that  the  only  way 
we  can  make  such  a  distinction  is 
by  selecting  some  one  exposure 
period  as  the  longest  that  should 
be  classed  as  a  snapshot. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  comparatively  few- 
people  can  hold  a  camera  steady 
when    making    a    longer    than    A 


second  exposure,  but  that  nearly 
all  people  can  hold  it  steady 
enough  for  making  a  ^V  second  or 
any  shorter  exposure. 

This  suggests  that  all  exposures 
of  ttV  second  or  less  (faster  than 
^)  should  be  regarded  as  snap- 
shots, and  that  all  exposures  that 
are  longer  than  .jV  of  a  second 
should  be  regarded  as  time  ex- 
posures. 

Though  practically  all  people 
can  hold  a  camera  steady  enough 
for  making  snapshots,  yet  all  do 
not  hold  it  in  the  same  way,  and, 
there  is  no  one  best  way  of  doing 
this.  There  are  two  successful 
ways  that  are  in  general  use;  one 
is  making  the  exposure  with  the 
camera  pressed  slightly  against  the 
body,  and  the  other  is  pressing 
both  elbows  against  the  sides  of 
the  body  and  making  the  exposure 
with  the  camera  held  slightly  in 
front  of  the  body. 

The  best  way  for  anyone  to  hold 
a  camera  is,  obviously,  the  way  in 
which  it  can  be  held  so  that  it  will 
not  be  moved  while  the  exposure  is 
being  made,  and,  in  most  cases, 
this  will  be  the  way  that  proves 
the  most  comfortable  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 
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We  believe  that  movement  of 
the  camera  at  the  instant  of  ex- 
posure is  most  often  caused  by  the 
way  in  which  the  shutter  release  is 
operated. 

Holding  the  camera  in  one  hand 
without  steadj'ing  it  with  the  hand 
that  presses  the  shutter  release 
will  cause  the  hand  that  operates 
the  shutter  to  move  the  camera 
and  spoil  the  picture  every  time. 
The  camera  should  always  be  sup- 
ported with  both  hands.  This  can 
easily  be  done,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  hand  camera  is  used. 


If  the  exposiu-e  is  made  by  press- 
ing the  shutter  lever  whicli  is  fitted 
to  all  Kodak,  Premo,  Brownie, 
Graphic  and  Graflex  cameras,  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  should  be 
under  the  camera  and  the  shutter 
lever  pressed  with  the  thiuiib. 

The  movement  of  the  thumb 
should  be  a  steady  push,  not  a 
punch.  A  steady  push  will  not  jar 
the  camera  while  a  punch  is  sure 
to  do  so. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  jerky  movement  when 
pressing    the     shutter    lever    will 
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easily  leara  how  to  avoid  this  by 
practising  when  there  is  no  film  in 
the  camera. 

In  practising,  the  camera  should 
be  held  in  the  same  way  it  would 
be  if  a  picture  wa^  being  made, 
the  camera  to  be  watched  to  see  if 
it  moves  when  the  shutter  clicks. 

Figs.  1,  2  and  3  show  how  the 
hands  should  grasp  the  camera 
when  the  exposure  is  made  with 
the  shutter  lever. 

If  the  exposure  is  to  be  made 
with  the  cable  release  that  is  fitted 


to  some  of  the  models  of  Kodaks, 
Premos,  Brownies  and  Graphics, 
one  hand  should  be  under  the  bed 
of  the  camera  while  the  other  one 
should  steady  it,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5. 

All  who  make  pictures  want  to 
make  good  ones.  Blurred  pictures 
are  not  good.  The  way  to  avoid  blur- 
ring them  is  to  avoid  moving  the 
camera  while  making  the  exposure. 

For  time  exposures  always  use  a 
tripod  and  for  snapshots  hold  the 
camera  steady. 
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A    FRIENDLY    RIVER 

Afatfe  MJiVfc  a  iC  Brownie 

SO^IE  EXAMPLES  f 
KODAK  SKILL 


Ma.k-  witli  a  2.\  r.rnv.iiic.  by  Mr-=.  F.  1!.  Ciofutt  -Mark-   with   a   lA   Brownie,   by  Gustave  Kc 


Made   with    a    2.\    Druwiiic,   by    Margaret   C.    Schneider 


?>raile    with    a    Premo,    Ijy    Mrs.    William    Kiiyler 
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'Made  tiitli   a  3A   Special  Kodak,  ty  John   Haberstroh; 
cxposnvc ;    stop    16;    bright    sun,    g.^o    a.m.;    no    filter. 


RECORDING  THE  CLOUDS 


THAT  the  pictorial  value  of 
clouds  in  landscape  pictures 
is  appreciated  by  camera 
users  is  evidenced  by  the  many 
letters  we  receive  asking  how  pho- 
tographs can  be  made  that  will 
show  both  the  landscape  and  the 
clouds. 

All  clouds  that  are  clearly  out- 
lined against  the  sky  can  be  so 
recorded  on  film  that  both  the 
clouds  and  the  landscape  will  ap- 
pear in  the  prints. 

The  chief  reason  why  some  pho- 
tographers do  not  always  succeed 
in  recording  cloud  forms  is  proba- 
bly because  a  filter  is  not  used 
when  it  is  needed,  or  is  used  when 
it  is  not  needed.  In  order  to  know 
when  to  use  and  when  not  to  use  a 
filter  we  must  understand  the  ef- 
fect that  a  filter  has  on  the  light 
that  makes  the  record  on  the  film. 

Daylight,  which  is  white  light,  is 


composed  of  all  colors.  All  films 
and  all  plates  are  more  sensitive  to 
the  blue  in  white  light  than  to  any 
other  color,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why,  when  no  filter  is  used  and  all 
the  blue  in  white  light  is  allowed 
to  reach  all  parts  of  the  film,  the 
blue  sky  will  photograph  in  as  light 
a  tone  as  the  white  clouds,  when- 
ever the  exposure  is  long  enough 
for  recording  detail  in  nearby 
landscape  objects. 

But,  while  all  films  and  plates 
are  more  sensitive  to  blue  than  to 
any  other  color,  they  are  not  quite 
as  sensitive  to  blue,  which  is  only 
one  of  the  colors  in  white  light,  as 
they  are  to  white  which  contains 
all  colors. 

This  can  easily  be  demonstrated 
by  pointing  the  lens  toward  a  blue 
sky  in  which  white  clouds  are 
floating  and  giving  a  very  short 
exposure   with    a   small   stop,   say 
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Fig.  2— Made  -vith  a   ,vJ  Brownie,  by  Mrs.    U\  A.   Miller.     No  Filtc 


1/100  of  a  second  with  stop  32, 
and,  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
films  and  plates  are  more  sensi- 
tive to  white  than  to  blue  that 
pictures  of  distant  landscapes, 
which  require  short  exposures,  can 
be  made  without  a  filter  and  still 
show  the  landscape  and  also  the 
white  clouds  in  the  blue  sky,  at 
times  when  the  atmosphere  is  free 
from  haze. 

In  order  to  record  detail  in  a 
nearby  landscape  we  must  give  a 
longer  exposure  than  is  needed  foi 
distant  landscapes,  and  as  this  ex- 
posure must  be  long  enough  to 
make  the  blue  photograph  in  as 
light  a  tone  as  white,  it  is  evident 
that  the  only  way  we  can  record 
the  white  clouds,  the  blue  sky  and 
detail  in  the  nearby  landscape,  is  by 
using  a  filter  which  will  prevent 
some  of  the  blue  from  reaching  the 
film. 

There  is  seldom  any  advantage 
in  using  a  filter  for  gray  clouds,  be- 
cause  gray   will   photograph   gray 


both  with  and  without  a.  filter. 
Should  gray  clouds  be  outlined 
against  a  blue  sky,  a  filter  would 
prove  a  detriment,  for  it  would 
make  the  blue  photograph  in  the 
same,  or  in  nearly  the  same,  tone 
as  the  clouds. 

No  filter  is  needed  for  recording 
the  yellow,  orange  and  red  tinted 
clouds  we  so  often  see  in  the  wes- 
tern sky  in  late  afternoon  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

Two  styles  of  filters  are  recom- 
mended for  landscape  photog- 
raphy. These  are  known  as  color 
filters  and  sky  filters.  Both  the 
Kodak  Color  Filter  and  the  Wraf- 
tcn  K2  Filter  are  orthochromatic 
filters.  The  only  difference  between 
them  is  in  the  depth  of  the  color, 
the  K2  being  a  deeper  yellow  than 
the  Kodak  Filter. 

The  Kodak  Sky  Filter  is  not  an 
orthochromatic  filter.  Only  one- 
half  of  this  filter  is  colored,  the 
other  half  being  plain  glass.  Its 
function  is,  not  to  change  the  color 
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of  all  the  light  that  reaches  tlie 
film,  but  to  reduce  the  intensity  of 
the  light  that  passes  through  its 
colored  portion,  and  as  the  colored 
part  of  the  filter  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  lens,  in  such  a  position  that 
the  light  from  the  sky  will  pass 
through  it,  while  the  light  from 
the  landscape  passes  through  the 
plain  glass  part  of  the  filter,  it  can 
be  used  for  making  snapshot  expo- 
sures. It  is  recommended  that  the 
exposure  with  the  sky  filter  should 
be  twice  as  long  as  without  it,  but 
for  ordinary  landscape  exposures 
and  for  photographing  distant 
landscapes,  the  photographer  often 
prefers  the  results  that  are  ob- 
tained when  the  same  exposure  is 
given  with  the  Kodak  Sky  Filter 
as  would  be  given  without  it. 

The  exposure  with  the  Kodak 
Color  Filter  must  be  ten  times  as 
long  and  with  the  K2  filter  twenty 
times  as  long  as  is  needed  when 


no  filter  is  used. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
belief  that  a  lower  filter  factor 
should  be  used  for  distant  than  for 
nearby  landscape  work.  While  this 
is  erroneous,  j-et  it  is  a  natural 
conclusion,  based,  no  doubt,  on  the 
common  practice  of  giving  distant 
landscapes  the  .same  exposure  as 
is  given  for  ordinarj^  landscapes 
showing  sky.  If  the  correct  ex- 
posure for  an  ordinaiy  landscape 
in  sunshine  is  1/25  second  with 
stop  16,  the  correct  exposure  for  a 
distant  landscape  under  the  same 
light  conditions  will  be  only  one- 
half  as  long.  If  this  fact  is  ignored 
and  the  same  exposure  is  given 
for  both  subjects  without  a  filter, 
then  a  very  much  better  rendering 
of  the  distant  scene  would  be  ob- 
tained when  a  ten  times  filter  is 
used  with  a  factor  of  5,  or  a  twenty 
times  filter  with  a  factor  of  10,  but 
the  error  exists,  not  in  the  filter 
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factor,  which  is  a  fixed  quantity, 
but  in  the  exposure,  which  is  a 
variable  quantity,  changing  with 
light  conditions  and  with  type  of 
subject. 


Fig.  1  of  our  illustration  shows 
the  result  of  photographing  a  dis- 
tant landscape  with  an  open  fore- 
ground, in  which  detail  is  nor 
needed,  without  a  filter,  at  a  time 


i!e   with   a    .?.4    Kodak,    by    F.    H.    Irvin.      Yz    sec.    c.vfos 
stop    64;    9. JO    A.M.;    Kodak    Color    Filler 
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when  the  air  is  I'lee  from  li:i/e. 

Fig.  2  shows  that  l)y  sacrificing 
foreground  detail  cloud  forms  can 
be  well  recorded  with  a  snapshot 
exposure  without  using  a  filter. 
This  method  gives  the  most  pleas- 
ing results  when  church  spires, 
tree  tops,  etc.,  are  prominently 
outlined  against  the  sky. 

The  data  under  Figs.  3  and  4  in- 
dicate how  easy  it  is  to  secure 
good  records  of  both  landscape 
and  clouds  when  snapshots  are 
made  with  the  Kodak  Sky  Filter. 

The  clouds  shown  in  Fig.  5  could 
have  been  recorded  without  a 
filter,  but  we  have  included  this 
picture  because  it  suggests  there 
was  haze  in  the  distance  which 
would  have  blended  the  distant 
mountain  tops  into  the  sky  had  no 
filter,  or  too  light  a  yellow  filter. 


Ix'cn  u.sed.  This  illustrates  om;  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Kodak  Color 
Filter.  The  K2  would  ha\'e  cut  out 
still  more  of  the  haze  while  the 
sky  filter  would  have  produced 
scarcely  any  effect  on  this  haze. 

What  we  have  stated  leads  to  the 
following  conclusions:  No  filter 
need  be  used  for  gray  or  colored 
clouds,  but  a  sky  filter  or  a  color 
filter  should  always  be  used  for 
white  clouds  in  a  blue  sky.  A  filter 
is  necessary  in  ordinary  landscape 
work,  and  is  a  help  in  recording 
distant  landscapes.  When  blue  or 
purple  haze  can  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  color  filter  is  needed,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  Wratten  K2  is 
recommended,  because  it  is  of  a 
deeper  yellow  and  will  cut  out 
even  more  haze  than  the  Kodak 
Filter. 


THE  SURF 

Made   with   a    ^A    Foldiinj    Kodalc 
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AIR  BUBBLES  IN  TAP  WATER 


IN  cities  and  villages  that  have 
water  distributing  systems  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the 
same  faucet  will  furnish  clear  water 
during  the  summer  months  and 
milky  looking  water  at  certain 
times  in  the  spring  and  fall  and 
winter. 

By  drawing  a  glass  of  this  milky 
looking  water  and  watching  it  for 
a  few  moments  we  will  observe 
that  the  milkiness  gradually  disap- 
pears, the  clearing  action  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
and  steadily  moving  upward  imtii 
all  the  water  has  become  clear. 

When  the  water  pipe  through 
which  the  water  is  carried  to  the 
faucets  passes  through  a  basement 
where  a  furnace  is  in  operation,  or 
through  a  room  that  is  nuicli 
warmer  than  the  ground  where  the 
pipe  lies  outdoors,  the  water  that 


is  left  standing  in  the  pipe  indoors 
becomes  warmed,  and  in  warming 
it  expands.  This  expansion,  added 
to  the  normal  water  pressure  in 
the  pipes,  is  often  sufficient  to 
make  the  presence  of  the  air 
visible,  by  the  formation  of  multi- 
tudes of  tiny  air  bubbles,  when 
water  is  drawn  from  the  tap.  It 
is  these  little  bubbles  that  make 
the  water  look  milky. 

Water  in  which  air  bubbles  can 
be  seen  should  always  be  allowed 
to  stand  imtil  all  the  bubbles  have 
ri.scn  to  the  surface  and  disap- 
peared before  it  is  used  for  de- 
veloping films  or  plates.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  air  bubbles  in  the 
water  will  make  it  impossible  for 
the  developer  to  act  where  they 
become  attached  to  the  emulsion 
and,  by  delaying  the  action  of  the 
developer    until    they    disappear, 
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they  will  cause  small  disks  of  lesser 
density  than  their  surroundings  in 
the  negatives.  These  disks  will 
make  dark  spots  on  the  prints. 

Should  any  air  bubbles  remain 
on  the  surface  of  the  emulsion  dur- 
ing   the    entire    time    of    de\-elop- 


ent    disks    in    the    negatives    and 
black  spots  on  the  prints. 

Ail  water  absorbs  air  when  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  but  the 
air  in  the  water  will  cause  no 
trouble  in  developing  imless  it  is 


nient,  they  would  make  transpar-      present  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 


EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON  DEVELOPMENT 


MANY  more  under-developed 
negatives  are  sent  to  Ko- 
DAKERY  for  criticism  in  the 
cold  than  in  the  hot  months.  This 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  water  u.-^ed  for  mixing  the  de- 
Aeloper  is  colder  in  spring  and  fall 
antl  winter  than  in  summer.  Since 
a  cold  developer  works  more 
slowly  than  a  warm  one  it  will 
take  longer  to  develop  a  film  or 
plate  at  55  degrees  than  at  65  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

Unless  we  know  the  temperature 
of  the  developer  we  are  using  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  obtaining  cor- 
rectly developed  negatives.  This 
statement  applies  to  both  the 
tank  and  the  tray  methods  of 
development. 

Tank  development  is  based  on 
the  action  of  a  developer  of  a 
given  strength,  for  a  given  length 
of  time,  at  a  given  temperature. 
Since  in  tank  development  we  do 
not  examine  the  negatives  during 
development,  we  must  know  the 
temperature  of  the  developer  or 
we  cannot  know  when  to  stop 
development.  The  length  of  time 
to  develop  in  the  tank,  at  all  tem- 
peratures between  45  and  70 
degrees,  F.  is  stated  in  the  instruc- 


tions that  are  furnished  with  e\-ery 
Eastman  film  tank. 

When  we  develop  our  negatives 
in  a  tray,  and  judge  when  to  stop 
development  by  examining  them 
before  the  dark  room  light,  we 
cannot  certainly  tell  when  they 
are  coiTectly  developed  unless  the 
developer  is  always  used  at  the 
same  temperature,  because  a  cold 
developer  produces  an  image  whose 
apparent  density,  when  examined 
before  the  dark  room  light,  is 
greater  than  the  printing  density 
of  the  finished  negative.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  warm  developer  pro- 
duces an  image  whose  apparent 
density  before  the  dark  room  light 
is  less  than  its  printing  density. 
The  result  is  that  even  if  we  make 
no  mistake  in  judging  the  appar- 
ent density  during  development, 
our  tray-developed  negatives  are 
apt  to  be  under-developed  in  cold 
weather  and  are  equally  apt  to  be 
over-developed  in  hot  weather, 
unless  we  always  use  the  developer 
at   the   same  temperature. 

Testing  the  temperature  of  wa- 
ter by  dipping  a  finger  in  it  is  pure 
guess  work.  A  wet  finger  does  not 
tell  the  temperature.  It  only  tell-; 
how  the  water  feels,  and  water  at 
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65    degrees    may    feel    warm      in  it  with  an  accurate  thermometer, 

winter  and  cool  in  summer.     Thi;  Eastman  thermometers  are  made 

only     way     temperature     can     be  especially    for    photographic    work 

accurately  determined  is  by  testing  and  they  are  accurate. 


PRINTING  FROM  WET  NEGATIVES 


SHOULD  a  print  be  wanted 
quickly  after  the  film  has 
been  exposed  in  the  camera 
it  can  be  made  immediately  after 
the  negative  has  been  developed 
and  the  yellowish  color  of  the 
emulsion  has  been  removed  by  the 
fixing  bath. 

At  this  state  of  the  fixing  pro- 
cess the  negative  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  fixing  bath,  rinsed  in  water 
and  placed  between  clean  blotters 
that  are  free  from  lint,  so  the  wa- 
ter that  is  on  both  its  surfaces  will 
be  absorbed.  The  print  can  then 
be  made  in  the  usual  way,  pro- 
vided a  sheet  of  No.  1  Transpar- 
ent Kodaloid  is  placed  between 
the  negative  and  the  printing 
paper  so  that  the  paper  cannot 
come  in  contact  with  the  negative. 

This  No.  1  Kodaloid  (furnished 
by  Kodak  dealers)  is  practically 
waterproof  and  is  so  thin  that  it 
will  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  sharpness  of  the  picture. 

After  the  print  has  been  made 
the  negative  should  be  returned  to 
the  fixing  bath  and  left  there  for 
15  or  20  minutes  and  then  thor- 
oughlj'  washed  and  dried. 

The  reason  why  the  negative 
must  be  placed  in  the  fixing  bath 
the  second  time  is  because  it  was 
removed  from  the  bath  as  soon  as 
it  was  cleared  of  the  yellowish 
color  and  no  negative  is  thorough- 
ly fixed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  clear. 


There  are  two  stages  in  the 
fixing  process.  In  the  first  stage 
the  unde\'eloped  silver  bromide  is 
removed.  This  makes  the  nega- 
ti\-e  clear,  but  during  this  stage 
an  invisible  salt  is  formed  which 
water  cannot  remove.  Though 
this  salt  is  insoluble  in  water  it  is 
soluble  in  hypo  and  it  is  during 
the  second  stage  of  fixing  that  the 
hypo  removes  this  salt  from  the 
film.  Negatives  should  always  be 
left  in  the  fixing  bath  for  twice  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  clear 
them,  for  unless  the  invisible  salt 
is  removed  it  will,  in  time,  ruin 
the  negatives.  After  a  negative 
has  been  thoroughly  fixed  the 
chemicals  remaining  in  the  film 
can  be  i-emoved  b}'  thorough  wash- 
ing. 

The  making  of  prints  from  wel 
negatives  is  recommended  only  m 
cases  of  emergency.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  make  se\'eral  prints 
from  a  wet  negative  the  negative 
must  be  watched  and  should  its 
edges  begin  to  dry  before  all  the 
prints  are  made  it  should  be  im- 
mediately immersed  in  water  and 
left  there  for  about  15  minutes 
after  which  the  water  may  again 
be  blotted  from  its  surfaces  and 
the  printing  resumed. 

The  Kodaloid  can  be  used  re- 
peatedly if  it  is  washed  and  then 
wiped  dry  with  a  clean  soft  cloth 
after  the  prints  have  been  made. 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 


INSUFFICIENT  FIXING 

LOCAL  stains,  that  were  not  in  the  negatives  when 
1  they  were  taken  out  of  the  fixing  bath,  will 
ultimately  appear  in  all  negatives  that  were 
insufficiently  fixed.  When  they  first  appear  they  are 
of  a  creamy  or  yellowish  color,  which  finally  turns 
brown. 

The  cause  of  these  stains  is  stated,  on  page  26,  in 
the   article   entitled.    Printing   P'rom   Wet   Negatives. 

As  no  satisfactory  method  has  yet  been  found  for 
removing  the  stains  that  result  from  insufficient  fixing 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  their  occurrence.  This  is 
a  very  easy  thing  to  do,  as  it  involves  nothing  more 
than  leaving  the  negatives  in  tlie  fixing  bath  for  about 
twice  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  clear  them.  Leaving 
them  in  the  bath  for  a  longer  time  will  do  no  harm. 

Never  use  a  fixing  bath  that  is  nearly  exhausted.  If 
the  fixing  bath  will  not  clear  the  negatives  in  less  than 
15  minutes,  discard  it  and  make  up  a  fresh  one. 

Sliould  you  encounter  any  problems  in  your  photo- 
grapliic  work  that  you  cannot  readily  solve,  submit  them 
to  us.  We  will  gladly  assist  you.  There  will  be  no 
charge. 


te 


Address    all   communications 

Se[{vice  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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A  practical  holiday  remembrance 
which,  completed  by  a  print  from 
your  collection,  becomes  a  personal 
g'reeting"  from  you. 


Af  vo/tr  dealer'' s 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,   LIMITED 
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Premo   Film    Pack   Tank 


Offers  a  simple,  efficient  and  economi- 
cal method  of  developing  film  pack 
exposures. 

The  tank  method  is  scientificall)^  correct 
and  technical  skill  is  not  required,  the 
simple  instructions  are  easily  followed 
and  produce  the  best  possible  results. 

A  tank  and  the  necessary  developing 
powders  take  up  so  small  a  space  that 
they  are  carried  without  inconvenience 
and  provide  a  ready  means  of  checking 
up  exposures  when  working  away  from 
home. 
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TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Films  developed  while  you  wait- 
Twenty  minutes — with  a — 


RJ^ 


Kodak  Film  Tank 

Makes  developing  just  as  easy  as 
the  taking,  and  just  as  interesting. 
Da\'light  all  the  wa}'.  No  dark 
room. 


Price,  $3.50  up 
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WHATKVKR    the    subject  or   oondilions   may    be, 
there  is   pleasurable  certaiuty  in  ])irture  niakiu.t( 
with  the  (xraflex. 

Kodak  roll  film  and  the  Autographic  feature  provide 
equal  certainty  in  the  positive  identification  of  every 
negative  and  picture  made  with 

The  lA  GRAFLEX 

AtLtograpIiic 
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For  your  vacation  prints- 
for  all  your  prints 


The  Kodak  Album 

It's  loose-leaf  so  that  new  pages 
may  be  added  as  desired,  and  it 
is  so  good  looking  tliat  you  will 
want  it  in  evidence.  The  cover 
is  of  one-piece,  black,  narrow- 
grained,  cowhide  leather  and 
has    Oxford    Bible    style  edges. 

THE  PRICE 

434x7,  A,  50  black  leaves |4.25 

7x11,  B,  50  black  leaves .       .        6.50 

Package  12  extra  leaves,  A,— 18c  ;    B,     25c. 
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Prints  by  Gaslight 


The   g'ood  negative  deserves, 

The   poor  nei^ative  demands: 
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One  tivcnty-thonsaudtJi  of  an  inch 

Requirements  for  the  curvature  of  Kodak 
Anastigmats  are  so  scientifically  exact- 
ing as  to  reject  a  variation  from  the 
theoretically  perfect  curve  of  more  than 
one  twenty-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

The  accuracy  of  the  instruments  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  lenses  is  so 
precise  that  our  skilled  optical  workers 
have  no  difhculty  in  producing  lenses  that 
conform  to  these  exacting  standards. 
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You  press  the  iron,  it  does 
the  rest. 
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THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  ZOO 

BY   L.   W.    BROWNELL 

Illustrated    by    the    Author 


WHILE  it  is  true  that,  for 
real  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment, photographing  ani- 
mals in  captivity  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  hunting  them  with  a 
camera  in  their  native  haunts,  still. 


it  must  be  admitted  that,  for  mak- 
ing really  excellent  photographs  of 
the  animals  themselves,  the  former 
is  preferable  to  the  latter  method. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  place  better 
fitted  for  this  kind  of  photography 
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than  a  well  stocked  modern  zoo- 
logical park,  such  as  is  found  in 
many  of  our  larger  cities. 

For  those  who  wish  seriously  to 
take  up  the  photographing  of 
Nature's  children,  or  who  merely 
wish  to  create  a  pastime  for  them- 
selves, there  is  no  better  place  than 
a  zoo,  even  a  small  one,  in  which  to 
make  their  first  attempts.  In  fact, 
my  advice  to  all  who  would  do  this 
class  of  camera  work  is,  to  com- 
mence operations  in  a  zoo  and  ex- 
periment there  for  a  time  before 
attempting  to  work  in  the  open. 


By  doing  so  they  will  learn  more 
quickly  than  in  any  other  way  the 
things  that  they  should  do  and 
should  avoid  doing,  that  will  be  of 
the  greatest  assistance  in  making 
their  later  work  in  the  woods  and 
fields  successful. 

Moreover  there  are  many  camera 
users,  who  are  so  situated  that  a 
visit  to  the  homes  of  the  birds  and 
the  wild  animals,  whenever  the 
spirit  prompts,  is  an  impossibility, 
but  who  would,  nevertheless,  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  use  their 
cameras    on     something    different 
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than  the  streets  of  a  city  afford. 
If  you  are  one  of  these,  my  advice 
is,  visit  the  nearest  zoo  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  itself. 
You  will  find  an  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  material  for 
your  camera.  You  will  also  find 
that  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  one  day,  or  even  one  hour,  of 
such  a  pursuit  is  sometimes  great- 
er than  many  times  the  same 
length  of  time  spent  with  your 
camera  in  almost  any  other  way. 
It  is  in  the^zoos  that  the  hand 
camera  is  pre-eminently  the  one  to 
use,  for  any  camera  of  this  type, 
even  the  smallest,  is  preferable  to 
a  tripod  outfit.  In  a  day's  work 
with  the  former  type,  one  can 
usually  do  bettor  work,  both  in 
quality    and    quantity,    than    with 


the  latter.  Certainly  the  Grafiex  is 
the  one  to  be  preferred  above  all 
others,  but  even  with  the  Brownie 
one  can  obtain  first-class  pictures, 
and  I  have  seen  enlargements  made 
from  films  taken  with  a  Brownie 
that  compared  most  favorably 
with  the  contact  prints  from  nega- 
tives made  with  an  outfit  costing 
several  hvmdred  dollars.  Which 
only  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  outfit  as  "the  man  be- 
hind the  gun"  that  is  accountable 
for  good  results. 

We  mu.st  not,  however,  go  to  the 
zoo  with  the  expectation  that 
everything  will  be  plain  sailing,  for 
there  are  some  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  even  there.  One  of 
the  principal  of  these  difficulties, 
stninge  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  fact 
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that  the  animals  are  often  too  tame 
and,  either  from  curiosity,  friendH- 
ness,  or  a  desire  to  obtain  tidbits 
of  food,  will  frequently  crowd  to 
the  bars  of  the  enclosure  the  in- 
stant that  we  appear.  When  this 
happens,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  get  far  enough  away  to  make 
the  exposure  without  showing  the 
bars  of  the  fence  in  front  of  the 
animal,  and  this  it  is  inadvisable  to 
do. 

In  making  these  pictures  we 
should  strive  to  make  the  subject 
appear  as  little  like  a  captive  ani- 
mal as  possible.  This  not  with 
the  desire  to  deceive,  but  in  order 
that  the  resulting  picture  maj^  be 
as  attractive  as  possible.  A  house 
in  the  background,  a  fence  show- 
ing in  front  of  our  subject,  or  any 
other  disturbing  element  helps  to 
detract  from  its  general  attractive- 
ness. Therefore  we  must  be  careful 


to  eliminate  all  such  elements  from 
the  picture  and,  as  we  are  not 
pressed  for  time  when  working  in 
the  zoos,  we  can  afford  to  wait 
until  our  subject  is  pleased  to  as- 
sume the  most  effective  posture  in 
the  spot  best  suited  for  the  ex- 
posure. 

In  most  zoos  the  keepers  will 
allow  one  to  go  inside  of  the  en- 
closures. This,  to  a  large  extent, 
simplifies  matters  as  we  can  then 
choose  our  own  angle  from  which 
to  make  the  exposure  and  can  thus 
select  not  onty  the  lighting  we  pre- 
fer but  the  surroundings  as  well,  to 
a  considerable  extent.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  however,  then  we 
must  have  the  patience  to  wait 
until  such  a  moment  as  finds  the 
animal  in  a  characteristic  position, 
in  the  proper  lighting,  with  no 
disturbing  elements  obtruding,  and 
far   enough   away  to  allow  us  to 
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liolcl  the  camera  close  to  the  fence. 
This  latter  precaution  is  absolutely 
essential.  If  the  lens  of  the  camera 
is  less  than  2  inches  from  the  wire 
mesh  of  the  fence  it  will  be  found 
that,  even  though  one  or  more  of 
the  wires  cross  the  lens,  it  will  not 
show  in  the  picture,  if  the  lens  is 
a  rectilinear  or  an  anastigmat,  but, 
should  we  hold  the  camera  several 
inches  away  from  the  fence  the 
wires  are  bound  to  show  as  out- 
of-focus  cross  bars  in  the  picture, 
and  this  will  effectually  ruin  it  for 
either   usefulness   or  beauty. 

Cameras  that  have  single  lenses 
should  be  held  against  the  fence 
with  the  lens  pointing  through  an 
opening  in  the  wire  mesh. 

I  can  hear  the  reader  exclaim 
that   one   might   wait   all   day   for 


just  such  a  moment,  to  arrive.  It  is 
true  that  we  may  have  to  wait 
some  time  but  the  result  always 
justifies  the  waiting.  Moreover  it 
is  not  often  that  a  long  wait  is 
necessary.  I  have  done  much  work 
in  the  zoos,  and  although  I  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  particular  in 
choosing  mj^  subjects  than  most  of 
us  need  to  be,  I  never  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  leave  until  I  had  used 
up  all  the  plates  or  films  I  had 
with  me. 

In  the  matter  of  lighting,  one 
must,  more  or  less,  depend  upon 
his  own  judgment.  If  he  is  using 
an  /.6.3  or  an  /.4.5  anastigmat  lens, 
I  would  advise  that  he  make  as 
few  exposures  in  the  direct  sun- 
light as  possible  and  these  only 
upon   the  darker  colored   animals. 
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White  plumaged  birds  or  white- 
furred  animals  should  not  be  pho- 
tographed in  full  sunlight,  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  them  in  the  shade. 
If  it  is  not  possible  to  get  them  in 
the  shade,  then  select  a  viewpoint 
which  will  show  the  sun's  rays  fall- 
ing upon  them  from  the  side,  for 
the  delicate  half-tones  and  shad- 
ows in  white  fur  and  white  fea- 
thers cannot  be  seen  when  the  sun 
shines  squarely  on  the  side  of  the 
subject  that  faces  the  lens. 

I  also  advocate  the  use  of  films, 
in  preference  to  plates.  Films  have 
all  the  good  features  that  plates 
possess,  and  they  weigh  much  less. 

Editor's  Note — Two  important 
things,  which  are  often  overlooked 
by    amateurs    when    they    picture 


birds  and  animals  in  zoological 
gardens  are,  foreground  and  back- 
ground; that  is,  the  things  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  camera  finder, 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  subject 
and  which  will  be  included  in  the 
fini-shed  picture. 

The  foreground  problem  is,  in 
most  cases,  presented  by  a  wire 
fence.  Mr.  Brownell  has  told  us 
how  to  solve  this.  The  background 
problem  can  usually  be  easily 
solved  if  one  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  enclosure,  for  the  picture  can 
then  be  made  from  a  viewpoint 
from  which  it  will  show  nothing 
behind  the  subject  but  the  ground, 
a  tree,  some  rocks,  or  other  objects 
that  suggest  the  work  of  nature 
instead  of  the  work  of  man. 
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If  permission  to  enter  the  en- 
closure cannot  be  obtained  it  will 
nearly  always  be  possible  to  make 
the  photograph  at  a  time  when  the 
subject  is  on  the  ground  near  the 
fence. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  give 
specific  instructions  regarding  ex- 
posure, we  would  suggest  that, 
with  fixed  focus  cameras  an  ordi- 
nary snapshot  be  made,  at  a  time 
when  the  subject  is  wholly  or 
partly  in  the  light.  Do  not  make 
a  snapshot  of  any  but  very  light 
(gray  or  white)  animals  or  birds, 
with  a  fixed  focus  box  camera, 
when  they  are  in  the  shade.  If 
you  do,  your  negatives  will  be  un- 
der-expo.sed. 

With  focusing  cameras  we  sug- 
gest that  the  largest  stop  be  used — 
No.  4  on  rectilinear  and  /.7.7  or 
/.6.3  on  anastigmat  lenses,  and  a 
J,  second  exposure  be  given  when 
the  subject  is  wholly  or  partly  in 


sunlight.  When  the  subject  is  in 
the  open  shade,  that  is,  shade  cast 
by  some  large  object  that  is  near, 
but  not  above,  the  subject,  the  ex- 
posure should  not  be  less  than  .^^ 
of  a  second. 

With  those  moflels  of  Kodak, 
Premo  and  Graflex  camerjis  that 
are  fitted  with  /.4.5  lenses  the  ex- 
posures may  be  ^^  second  for 
sunlight  and  -\  second  for  open 
shade  when  the  /.4.5  stop  is  used. 

What  we  have  stated  regarding 
expo.sures  applies  onl^^  to  subjects 
that  are  out  in  the  open.  Do  not 
undertake  to  make  snapshots  of 
either  animals  or  birds  that  are  in 
dense  shade  or  in  dimly-lighted 
cages.  Dim  light  calls  for  time  ex- 
posures and  when  the  inhabitants 
of  a  zoo  remain  motionless  enough 
for  time  exposures,  they  usually 
are,  or  look  as  though  they  were, 
asleep. 
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CARE  OF  FILTERS 


THE  Kodak  and  the  "Wratteu 
Filters  that  are  designed  for 
use  on  hand  cameras  are 
mounted  in  metal  cells  which  have 
flanges  that  hold  them  in  position 
in  front  of  the  lens.  They  are  made 
of  colored  gelatine  which  is  ce- 
mented between  two  pieces  of 
glass. 

When  a  filter  is  used  the  light 
that  makes  the  picture  passes 
through  both  the  filter  and  the 
lens,  and  it  is,  therefore,  just  as 
important  to  keep  the  filter  clean 
as  it  is  to  keep  the  lens  clean,  for 
dirt  or  grease,  on  either  the  filter 
or  the  lens,  will  impair  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  picture. 

Filters  should  receive  the  same 
care  as  lenses.  When  not  in  use 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place 
where  dust  cannot  settle,  and  as 
filters,  like  lenses,  become  foggy  on 
])ro!onged  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere they  should  be  cleaned 
occasionally. 

The  safest  way  to  do  this  is  to 
remove  any  dust  that  may  be  on 
them  with  a  camel  hair  brush,  then 
breathe  on  the  glasses  and  wipe 
them    gently    with    a    clean,    well- 


worn  linen  handkerchief  that  has 
been  made  soft  by  repeated  laun- 
dering. Never  wipe  them  with 
paper  or  wash  leather  or  anj^  stiff 
cloth. 

A  filter  should  never  be  washed 
with  water,  because  if  water  comes 
into  contact  with  the  gelatine  at 
the  edges  of  the  filter  (inside  the 
metal  cell)  it  will  cause  the  gela- 
tine to  swell  and  separate  the 
glasses.     This  will  ruin  the  filter. 

Excessive  heat  is  injurious  to 
filters,  as  it  softens  the  balsam 
with  which  they  are  cemented,  and 
it  also  causes  the  gelatine  to  con- 
tract. While  it  is  only  in  intensely 
hot  climates  that  injury  from  heat 
is  apt  to  occur  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
wise  precaution  not  to  let  the  sun 
shine  on  a  filter  any  longer  than  is 
necessaiy  on  very  hot  daj^s. 

A  filter  should  not  be  carried 
loose  in  the  pocket.  It  should  be 
carried  wrapped  in  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief, if  the  box  in  which  it 
was  purchased  is  not  available. 

By  giving  filters  the  same  care 
that  should  be  bestowed  on  lenses 
they  will  remain  in  perfect  condi- 
tion indefinitelv. 
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A    BIT    OF    SCHOOL    GIRL    DRAMA 
Made  with  a  Kodak  by  Mrs.  Alice  F.  Foster 
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PICTCRIXG  SNOW  AGAINST  A  SKY 
BACKGROUND 


IX  photographing  snow-covered 
trees  that  stand  outUned 
against  the  sky  our  problem  is 
to  record  whatever  visual  contrast 
there  ma.v  be  between  the  snow 
and  the  sky.  Contrast  can  easily  be 
obtained  when  the  skj-  is  gray,  but 
as  all  films  and  plates  are  nearly  as 
sensitive  to  blue  as  to  white  they 
will  record  little  or  no  contrast  be- 
tween clean  snow  and  a  blue  sky 
unless  we  make  a  negative  which 
will  be  under-exposed  for  every- 
thing but  the  snow,  or  unless  we 
use  an  orthochromatic  color  filter, 
such  as  the  Kodak  or  the  Wratten 


K2  Filter,  which  will  make  blue 
photograph  darker  than  white. 

Gray  is  the  darkest  tone  that 
the  blue  of  the  sky  can  be  made  to 
photograph  through  an  orthochro- 
matic filter  and,  unless  black  storm 
clouds  are  present,  nothing  darker 
than  gray  would  rightly  represent 
the  tone  of  the  sky  in  a  daylight 
picture. 

A  black  sky  looks  all  right  in  a 
night  picture,  because  the  sky 
often  appears  black  when  obscured 
by  clouds  at  night.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact  we  can,  with- 
out a  filter,  record  the  utmost  con- 
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light  ;it  niglit  we  should 
select  a  viewpoint  from 
which  the  lighting  looks 
most  pleasing.  This 
viewpoint  will  usually 
be  one  from  which  the 

■Jit  shines  either  on 
the  front,  that  is,  the 
side  of  the  subject  that 
faces  the  camera,  or 
better  still,  on  both  the 
front  and  one  side  of 
the  subject,  but  the 
camera  should  never 
be  placed  where  the 
light  from  an  arc  lamp 
will  shine  directly  into 
the  lens,  for  should  this 
happen,  the  brilliancy 
of   the   picture  will  be 

mpaired. 

Night  pictures  by  arc 
light  can  be  made  with 
any  kind  of  camera. 
The  data  under  Mr. 
Lockwood's  pictures 
show  that  he  used  stop 
16.  With  fixed  focus 
cameras  use  the  mid- 
dle stop  and  give  from 
10  to  20  minutes  ex- 
posure. 


Made  zcith  sA   KoJak  by  Charles  M.   Lockieood 
Stop    i6;    12    mill,    exposure;    lo    P.M. 


trast  between  the  sky  and  the 
snow  on  the  branches  of  trees  if 
we  make  a  photograph  at  night  by 
the  light  of  an  electric  arc  lamp. 

As  time  exposures  are  necessary 
for  night  photography  the  pictures 
should  be  made  when  no  wind  is 
blowing  so  there  will  be  no  sway- 
ing branches  to  make  blurred  lines. 

In  picturing  snow  scenes  by  arc 


Should  you  move  from  one  place 
to  another  be  sure  and  inform  us 
promptly,  giving  both  your  old 
and  new  address.  Kodakery  is 
mailed  as  third-class  matter,  and 
as  the  post-office  forwards  none 
but  first-class  mail  free  of  charge, 
you  will  not  receive  the  maga- 
zine at  your  new  address  unless 
you  notify  us. 
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Above— Made    with    a    Xo.    2    Folding 

Brownie,    by    K.     L.    Herrick. 

Below— Made    with    a    No.    3    Special 

Kodak,   by   H.    B.    Convers. 


"^^"'-^7■^'''',''''^''■'^''   "    -"^'o-    3    Kodak, 

by    Adolph    F.    Zang. 
Below— .Made   w-ith    a  ^\o.    3    Brownie, 

by    Fred    Diehtn. 
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Below  — M;, 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  LENS 

BY    ARTHUR    O.    FRIEL 

Illustrated    hx    the    Author 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  I  stood  in 
an  "art"'  shop,  inspecting 
some  picture  postcards.  Near 
me  stood  the  Man  Who  Knew  It 
All. 

The  cards,  done  in  water-colors, 
were  beautiful.  One,  a  moonlight 
scene  was  superb.  I  stood  for 
minutes  admiring  it.  Then,  as  I 
reached  for  some  change,  I  caught 
the  eye  of  the  other  fellow. 

"Great  stuff,  eh?"  I  said,  nod- 
ding toward  the  moonlight  pic- 
ture. 

•'Oh,  yes,"  he  replied  with  a 
erant    smile.      "Pretty,    but 
possible." 

"How  so?" 

"You  can't  photograph 
moon  and  the  landscape  at 
same  time.  You'd  have  to  give  a 
time  exposure,  and  the  movement 
of  the  earth  would  make  the  moon 
come  out  as  a  blurred  streak. 
Those  'moonlight'  things  are  al- 
wavs  faked." 

•■How?" 

"They're  sunsets,  printed  out  to 
make  'em  look  moony.  Or  else  the 
moon  is  painted  on  the  negative."" 

Xow  I  knew  that  this  chap  was 
rated  as  something  of  a  shark  in 
matters  photographic.  I  had  never 
thought  of  turning  my  Kodak 
loose  on  the  moon,  and  his  theory 
sounded  plausible.  So  I  let  it  go  at 
that.  But  I  thought  about  it  sev- 
eral times.  And  the  time  came 
when  I  did  something  more  than 
think. 

With    iiiv    chum,   Sunnv   Jim.    I 


was  campmg  on  a  mount am-t op  m 
June.  The  sun  had  set,  but  a  soft 
glow  still  lingered  on  the  clouds. 
Awa\'  above  us  a  cockj-  little  moon 
sat  up  on  its  tail,  lord  of  the  vast 
blue  dome  where  scattered  stars 
peeped  timidly  out.  Squatting  be- 
side our  crude  outdoor  stove  and 
smoking  the  evening  peace-pipe, 
we  gazed  reflectively  at  that  sil- 
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very  bow  gleaming  so  clear  in  the 
crystal  air.  The  photographic  in- 
stinct stirred  within  us. 

"Wish  we  could  capture  that 
scene,"  I  said.  "But  they  say  it 
can't  be  done." 

"Who  says  so?" 

"Whoozis.  You  know  him.  He 
took  prizes  at  the  last  Camera 
Club  exhibition." 

"Uh-huh.  Well,  he  ought  to 
know." 

We  smoked  on.  But  the  picto- 
rial impulse  hammered  at  me  until 
I  could  no  longer  keep  still.  I 
hopped  up. 

"I'm  going  to  photograph  that 
dog-gone  moon  whether  it's  pos- 
sible or  not!" 

Whereupon  I  stalked  into  the 
tent,  grabbed  Kodak  and  tripod, 
and  strode  out  again.  By  the  time 
the  machine  was  trained  on  the 
silver  crescent  Sunny  Jim  was 
setting  up  his  own  photographic 
artillery. 

"What's  the  dope?"  he  queried. 

"Nearly  half-past  eight — getting 
dark.  I'm  giving  it  ten  seconds, 
with  the  lens  wide  open." 

"Sounds  reasonable.  Say  when." 

I  watched  the  second-hand  of 
my  watch  creep  around. 

"Shoot!" 

Two  clicks  as  the  shutters 
opened.    Two  more  as  they  closed. 

"Of  course,  it  was  pure  luck," 
said  Sunny  Jim,  as  we  were 
jubilantly  gazing  through  our 
films  down  in  town  a  few  days 
later. 

"We  had  just  had  three  days  of 
rain  and  fog,  and  the  air  was 
washed  clean.  Maybe  we  couldn't 
do  it  again.  Anyhow,  it  was  some 
stunt,  I'll  say." 


THE    P.\TH    OF    THE    ST.\R 
Made   with  a  3A   Kodak 
Exposure   Yi    hour,  stop  4 

I,  too,  thought  it  might  be  pure 
luck.  But  later  I  got  proof  that  it 
was  not  so  much  luck  as  lens- 
power. 

Autumn  had  come,  and  a  full 
moon  shone  from  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  photographic  instinct  was 
bubbling  up  again.  On  a  recent 
tramp  we  two  had  run  across  a  pic- 
turesque old-fashioned  well  on  a 
nearby  estate.  Now  came  the  in- 
spiration to  essay  a  photograph  of 
that  well  by  moonlight.  Forthwith 
I  called  up  my  chum,  and  soon  we 
were  hiking  away  over  the  hill 
roads. 

This  time  we  had  no  desire  to 
shoot  the  moon  itself;  so,  arriving 
at  the  spot,  we  set  up  the  Kodak 
with  its  back  to  the  big  orb  of 
night.  After  opening  the  shutter 
we  strolled  away  down  the  road 
for  half  an  hour.  But  before  we 
went  my  partner  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  bright  start  hanging  di- 
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rectlj^   over  the  top   of   the  well- 
pole. 

We  commented  idly  on  its  bril- 
liancy. When  we  returned  to  close 
the  shutter  we  remarked  again  up- 
on the  distance  the  star  had 
moved  while  we  were  away.  Then 
we  forgot  it. 

Some  time  later,  when  the  roll 
was  developed  and  fixed,  I  fumed 
over  what  I  took  for  a  defect  in 
the  negative.  Over  the  image  of 
the  well  was  a  black  line  whicli 
looked  as  if  a  bristle  had  adhered 
to  the  film.  I  tried  to  scrape  it 
away,  but  it  wouldn't  budge.  Close 
examination  showed  that 
it  was  not  merely  on  the 
film  but  in  it.  I  swore  and 
wondered  how  the  blamed 
thing  got  there. 

Then  light  dawned.  Back 
came  the  memory  of  that 
bright  star  over  the  well- 
pole.  It  had  registered  on 
the  negative,  and  the 
black  line  was  the  record 
of  the  earth's  rotation  dur- 
ing the  half-hour  of  expo- 
sure. 

Folks  who  see  these  two 
films — the  moon  and  the 
star-streak — usually  say : 
"You  must  have  had  a 
wonderful  lens." 

When  folks  make  that 
remark,  you  know,  they 
generally  mean  "very  ex- 
pensive." And  that's  where 
they  are  wrong.  This  lens 
was  not  even  anastigmat, 
but  an  ordinary  rapid  rec- 
tilinear— the  regular  equip- 
ment of  a  3A  Kodak 
bought  in  1910. 

Since  then  I  have  used 


other  lenses  in  other  Kodaks,  rang- 
ing from  the  simple  little  meniscus 
achromatic  to  the  highly  perfected 
anastigmat.  And  long  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  every  one 
of  them  has  powers  which  most  of 
us  never  realize. 

So  nowadays,  when  anyone  tells 
me  a  thing  is  photographically  im- 
possible, I  grin  and  make  a  mental 
note  of  it  for  future  experiment. 
And  when  I  hear  a  fellow  growl 
that  his  lens  is  no  good,  I  decide 
that  the  trouble  lies  in  his  hand- 
ling of  it. 

It's  a  good  lens,  or  it  wouldn't 
be  put  into  the  Kodak. 
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THE    VILLAGE    OF    SHOREHAM,    ENCLAXH 
Made    tvith   a    ^A    Kodak 


MOUNTING  PRINTS  SO  THEY  WILL  REMAIN  FLAT 


FOR  many  years  there  was  no 
convenient  method  of  mount- 
ing prints  that  would  insure 
their  remaining  flat.  Many  kinds 
of  pastes  were  tried,  but  as  they 
were  prepared  with  water,  the 
prints  expanded  when  the  paste 
was  apphed  and  then  contracted 
when  the  paste  dried.  The  result 
was  that  a  paste-mounted  print 
curved  the  sheet  of  paper  or  the 
card  to  which  it  was  attached  and 
it  was  always  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  to  straighten  the 
mount  so  that  it  would  not  cur\e 
again. 

The  same  diflSculty  was  experi- 
enced to  a  lesser  but  still  objec- 
tionable degree,  when  prints  were 
mounted  by  applying  paste  to 
their  corners  or  edges  only. 

The  whole  problem  of  mountini? 
prints  so  they  will  lie  flat  has  been 
solved  by  Kodak  Dry  Mounting 
Tissue.     This   tissue   is   extremely 


thin.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
and,  as  no  liquid  is  used  for  apply- 
ing it,  it  is  as  suitable  for  mount- 
ing either  single  or  double  weight 
prints  in  a  book  or  album,  or  on 
thick  or  thin  sheets  of  paper,  a^ 
for  mounting  them  on  cards. 

The  way  to  use  it  is  to  lay  a 
sheet  of  tlic  tissue  on  the  back  of 
a  print  and  touch  it,  in  one  or  two 
spots,  with  the  tip  of  a  hot  flat 
iron.  This  attaches  the  tissue  to 
the  print.  The  print  and  the  at- 
tached tissue  are  then  trimmed  to 
the  size  desired.  After  trimming, 
the  print  is  laid  on  the  particular 
spot  it  is  to  occupy  on  the  mount 
and  held  in  position  while  two  of 
the  comers  are  lifted  and  the  tis- 
sue, which  is  untler  these  comers, 
is  pressed  against  the  mount  with 
the  tip  of  the  hot  iron.  This  will 
hold  the  print  in  position  for  at- 
taching to  the  mount.  The  final 
stop  is  to  lay  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
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tlie  face  of  the  print  and  press  it 
down  with  a  hot  flatiron.  The  iron 
must  not  be  moved  about  on  the 
print,  or  the  print  may  be  dis- 
placed on  the  mount,  for  the  heat 
softens  the  tissue,  which  hardens 
and  sets  firmly  in  a  few  moments 
after  the  iron  is  removed. 

While  the  heat  may  slightly 
curve  an  extremely  thin  mount, 
the  curve  is  only  temporary.  It  can 
often   be   removed   by   laying  the 


moimted  print  face  down  and  leav- 
ing it  there  until  it  becomes  cool, 
and  it  can  also  be  removed  by 
placing  the  mounted  print  under 
pressure  over  night. 

Kodak  Diy  Mounting  Tissue  is 
supplied  in  cut  sheets  that  will 
fit  all  the  standard  sizes  of  pic- 
tures, and  also  in  rolls  that  are  20 
inches  wide  by  5  yards  long.  It 
can  be  obtained  from  all  Kodak 
dealers. 


IS  YOUR  PRINTING  ROOM  LIGHT   SAFE? 


A  LL     photographic    developing 

/A  papers  are  sensitive  to  light. 
-*--*-  If  they  were  not  they  couhi 
not  be  used  for  making  prints  from 
negatives.  No  matter  what  the 
color  of  the  light  may  be,  and  no 
matter  how  dim  the  light  may  be, 
it  will  affect  all  kinds  of  develop- 
ing papers  if  they  are  exposed  to  it 
long  enough. 

Since  it  is  not  practical  to  de- 
velop prints  in  darkness  they  arc 
developed  in  a  subdued  or  colored 
light  that  is  considered  safe.  By  a 
light  that  is  safe  is  meant  one  that 
will  not  affect  the  paper  during 
the  time  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
it  in  the  light. 

Should  the  margins  of  pictures 
that  you  printed  through  ma^ksbe 
gray  instead  of  white  you  should 
test  the  light  by  which  you  handle 
and  develop  the  paper.  To  do  this 
place  an  unexposed  sheet  of  Spe- 
cial Velox  paper,  emulsion  side  up, 
on  your  work  table,  in  the  same 
position  that  your  developing  tray 
occupies  when  you  develop  prints. 
Cover  one-half  of  it  with  a  sheet 


of  cardboard  and  let  it  remain 
there  for  two  minutes,  then  devel- 
op it,  face  down,  for  45  seconds 
with  any  of  the  developers  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  paper.  If  the  half  of  the  sheet 
which  was  uncovered  appears  gray 
while  the  part  that  was  covered 
remains  white,  after  development, 
your  Hght  is  not  safe;  but  if  the 
entire  sheet  remains  white  your 
light  is  safe. 

Never  handle  Velox  paper  in  a 
light  that  will  not  stand  this  test. 
If  the  light  you  are  using  is  unsafe 
filter  it  through  enough  yellow  or 
orange  colored  paper  to  make  it 
safe.  The  orange-colored  paper 
known  as  post-ofSce  paper,  that 
Kodak  dealers  furnish,  is  heavier 
and  more  suitable  than  tissue. 

The  Kodak  Safelight  Lamp  and 
the  Brownie  Safelight  Lamp- 
both  of  which  can  be  fitted  with 
any  of  the  Wratten  Safelights  that 
are  made  for  use  with  films  and 
plates  and  papers — will  give  the 
most  brilliant  light  it  is  safe  to 
use. 
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FOREST    RELICS 

Made   u'ilh    a    lA    Special    Kodak,    bv    Elsie 
2   P.M.   Aug.;    1/10   sec;   stop   }! 
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A    MISTY    MORNK\'G 
Made  zvith  a  ^^A   S fecial  Kodak.    E-vfosttre  1/25  sec.;  stop  f.6.s 


A  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 


EVER  since  development  papers 
have  come  into  universal  use 
there  has  been  a  demand  for 
a  universal  developer,  that  is,  a 
developer  that  would  produce  sat- 
isfactory results  when  used  for  the 
development  of  both  negatives 
and  priifts. 

The  standard  developer  for 
prints  is  Elon-Hydrochinon,  com- 
monly called  Elon-Hydro,  but 
neither  Elon-Hydro  nor  Metol- 
Hydro  (known  as  M.  Q.)  are  con- 
sidered as  satisfactoiy  as  some 
other  developers  for  films  and 
plates. 

A  series  of  tests  has  been  made, 
in  hopes  of  finding  a  developer 
that  would  yield  prints  equal  in 
quality  to  those  developed  with 
Elon-Hydro  and  also  make  nega- 
tives that  would  have  a  better 
printing  quality  than  had  j-et  been 


obtained  from  any  developer  that 
was  capable  of  making  high-grade 
prints.  A  comparison  of  these  tests 
showed  that  the  Eastman  Special 
Developer  would  produce  these 
results. 

A  careful  comparison  of  prints 
made  from  the  same  negative 
showed  that  no  difference  could  be 
detected  in  the  prints  developed 
with  Elon-Hydro  and  tho.se  de- 
veloped with  the  Eastman  Special 
Developer.  It  was  found  that  the 
best  results  were  obtained  when 
both  these  developers  were  used 
at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees,  but 
that  when  the  temperature  was 
lowered  to  60  degrees  (thus  neces- 
sitating longer  development)  the 
Eastman  Special  Developer  was 
least  liable  to  stain  the  prints.  It 
has  also  been  noted  that  those 
whose  fingers  are  irritated  by  Elon- 
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Hydro  rarely  experience  this  in- 
convenience when  using  the  East- 
man Special  Developer,  which 
does  not  stain  the  finger  nails. 

Negatives  of  the  same  subject, 
that  were  developed  by  the  tray 
method,  some  with  pyro  and  others 
with  the  Eastman  Special  Devel- 
oper, were  also  compared  and  it 
was  found  that  while  the  pyro  de- 
veloped negatives  had  slightly  the 
best  printing  quality,  those  devel- 
oped with  the  Eastman  Special 
Developer  possessed  a  printing 
quality  that  was  superior  to  any 
that  had  yet  been  obtained  from 
any  other  developer  that  was  at 
the  same  time  entirely  suitable 
for  use  with  paper. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  neither  the  Eastman 
Special  Developer,  nor  any  other 
developer  that  is  suitable  for  mak- 
ing prints,  is  recommended  for  de- 
veloping negatives  in  the  tank. 
Tank  development  is  based  on  the 


action  of  pyro,  of  which  the  Ko- 
dak and  Premo  Tank  Powders  are 
composed. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions:  the  Eastman 
Special  Developer  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  universal  developer 
we  know  of.  It  is  perfectly  adapted 
for  developing  prints  and  it  will 
also  produce  splendid  results  when 
used  for  developing  negatives  in 
the   tray. 

The  photographer  who  prefers  to 
use  but  one  kind  of  developer  and 
the  photographer  who  wishes  to 
always  have  on  hand  a  developer 
that  is  adapted  for  so  wide  a  range 
of  work  as  the  development  of 
negatives,  lantern  slides,  Velox, 
Bromide  and  other  papers,  will  find 
the  Eastman  Special  Developer 
splendidly  suited  to  his  needs.  It 
is  put  up  both  in  glass  tubes  and 
in  paper  packets  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  all  Kodak  dealers. 
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No.   lA   Brownie,  by  M.  E     Conner 
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FLAT   NEGATIVES 


A  FLAT  negative  is  one  that 
/\  lacks  contrast.  This  lack  of 
-^-*-  contrast  may  be  due  to  too 
little  difference  in  the  strength  of 
the  light  that  is  reflected  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  subject,  it 
may  be  due  to  extreme  o\-er-ex- 
posure  or,  what  is  more  frequently 
the  case,  to  under-development. 

A  film  is  placed  in  the  camera 
with  the  emulsion  side  facing  the 
lens,  so  that  all  the  light  that 
reaches  the  film  when  the  exposure 
is  made  must  affect  the  silver  that 
is  nearest  the  surface  of  the  emul- 
sion before  it  can  affect  the  silver 
that  is  more  deeply  embedded  in 
the  emulsion.  The  result  is  that 
the  weakest  light  that  acts  on  the 
silver  penetrates  but  sUghtly  be- 
low the  surface,  the  somewhat 
brighter  light  penetrates  deeper 
and  the  brightest  light  that  is 
reflected  by  the  subject  penetrates 
most  deeply  into  the  emulsion. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
outline  drawing  of  the  negative 
image  must  be  recorded  on  the 
surface  of  the  film  and  that  it  is 
this  surface  image  which  first  be- 
comes visible  during  development. 

If  development  is  stopped  and 
the  negative  fixed  as  soon  as  the 
surface  image  can  be  plainly  seen 
the  finished  negative  will  only  con- 
tain a  record  of  the  light  action 
that  took  place  nearest  the  surface 
of  the  emulsion. 

Such  a  negative  will  be  under- 
developed and  while  it  may  con- 
tain considerable  detail  it  will  lack 
densit}',  that  is,  the  image  will  be 
too  thin,  and  it  will,  consequently. 
lack  sufficient  contrast  between  the 


tones,  because  contrast  in  a  nega- 
tive is  caused  by  differences  in  the 
density  of  the  silver  that  is  black- 
ened bj'  the  developer,  and  since 
in  an  under-developed  negative 
too  little  of  the  silver  that  the 
light  acted  on  was  developed 
there  will  be  too  little  difference 
in  the  density  of  the  developed 
silver  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
negative. 

It  is  just  as  possible  to  over- 
develop as  to  under-develop  a 
negative  and  the  stage  at  which 
development  should  be  stopped, 
so  that  the  finished  negative  will 
most  faithfully  record  the  light.'^ 
and  shadows  (the  tones)  of  the 
subject,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
guesswork  for  the  amateur  who 
develops  negatives  in  the  tray,  but 
in  tank  development  guessing  has 
been  eliminated  by  developing  for 
the  length  of  time  that  countless 
experiments  have  proven  correct 
for  the  temperature  at  which  the 
developer  is  used. 

By  remembering  what  causes 
lack  of  contrast  in  negatives  we 
will  know  how  to  avoid  making 
negatives  that  are  flat,  but  as  we 
all  make  mistakes  and  are  apt  to 
neglect  to  do  some  things  we 
ought  to  do  and  are  equally  apt  to 
do  things  we  ought  not  to  do,  we 
should  never  throw  away  a  nega- 
tive because  it  looks  weak  and  flat 
unless  the  negative  image  is  so 
ghostly  thin  that  it  will  not  print 
on  any  grade  of  paper. 

Contrast  Velox  is  especially 
made  for  use  with  flat  negatives. 
It  is  a  paper  that  records  more 
contrast  than  the  negative  shows. 
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WHEN   ASKING   FOR   INFORMATION 

E    frequently    receive    letters    asking    for    information 
which  cannot  be  furnished  as  promptly  as  we  would 
like,  because  the  writers  do  not  mention  the  particu- 
lar things  we  need  to  know  in  order  to  give  the  information. 

In  such  cases  we  must  write  and  inquire.  This  causes  delay, 
which  ma5^  inconvenience  the  photographer.  This  delaj-  would 
be  avoided  if  such  facts  as  are  needed  for  ccrrectlj-  answering 
the  questions  were  stated  in  the  letter  of  inquirj-. 

For  instance,  in  order  to  tell  the  size  of  filter  or  portrait 
attachment,  and  the  stj'le  of  fiange  it  must  have  to  make  it 
fit  the  camera,  we  must  know: 

The  name  of  the  camera — Kodak.  Premo  or  Brownie; 
The  model  of  the  camera — focusing  or  fixed  focus; 
The  tjT3e  of  lens — single  lens,  rectilinear  or  anastigmat;  and, 
The  size  of  picture  the  camera  makes. 

These  facts  should  also  be  stated  by  all  who  order  the  in- 
struction book  that  tells  how  to  operate  the  camera,  and  by 
all  who  ask  for  advice  regarding  the  exposure  to  give  for  sub- 
jects that  cannot  be  photographed  by  making  a  snapshot,  as 
the  range  of  exposures  that  can  be  made  with  different  cameras 
depends  on  the  shutter  speeds  and  the  stops  with  which  the 
camera  is  equipped. 

B}^  telling  us  what  we  need  to  know  regarding  the  camera 
you  are  using,  you  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  furnish 
promptly  the  information  you  desire. 

In  asking  for  information  about  cameras  or  any  other  kind 
of  photographic  equipment,  or  for  information  regarding  any 
branch  of  amateur  photography, 


Address  all  commtmications 

Service  Department,  C.'\nadi.'\n  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Canada 
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The  Pocket  Premo 

and  tJw 

Premo  Film  Pack 


The  camera  and  film  for  twenty-four 
2^^x354  pictures  make  just  a  con- 
venient handful. 

It  is  an  unusual  comliination  of  picture- 
making  simplicity  and  pocket  convenience. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer  s 
or  by  mail 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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ALBUMS 


The  Balmoral 
Album 

Cover  of  genuine 
crepe  leather,  a  most 
pleasing  finish.  Fifty 
black  leaves,  which 
are  firmly  held  by 
small  metal  tnbes 
through  which  a  silk 
cord  is  passed  and 
tied.  Any  leaf  is 
easily  removed  and 
new  leaves  added. 


THE  pricp: 


^Yx  X  7,  A, 
7  X  10,  B, 
10    X  12,  C, 


12.90 
4.00 
5.75 


The  Kodak 
Album 

Fifty  black  leaves 
bound  in  handsome 
black  cowhide  leather 
cover  with  edges,  Ox- 
ford Bible  style. 
Loose-leaf.  The  kind 
of  album  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  show. 

THE  PRICE 

434:  X  7,  A,  fifty  black 

leaves    .         .         .  |4.25 

7x11,  B,    fifty  black 

leaves    .         .         .     6.50 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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The  GRAFLEX 
ENLARGING  CAMERA 

Making  large  pictures  from  small  nega- 
tives is  fascinating  work  and  offers  wide 
possibilities  for  pictorial  effects. 

The  Graflex  Enlarging  Camera  is  pro- 
vided with  all  the  adjustments  necessary 
for  making  8  x  lo  or  smaller  prints  from 
film  or  plate  negatives  of  any  size  up  to 

4x5  or  3;^x5>^. 


Ask  your  Kodak  dealer  or  write  us 
for  free  Graflex  catalogue 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO.   CANADA 
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Kodak  Metal  Tripods 

Inspect  the  Kodak  ]\Ietal 
Tripod  at  your  dealer's.  See 
for  3'ourself  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  set  up  and 
the  firm  support  which  its 
metal  construction  gives  the 
camera.  Note  how  compact 
it  is  when  folded  up,  how 
convenient  to  carr}^ 

We  have  other  tripods,  but 
Kodak    ]\letal    lead    the    line. 

Prices  range  from  S5.00  up, 
according    to    size    and    st34e. 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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The 
Velox 
Book 


Where  shall 
we  send  yoiir 
copy  of  the 
\>lox    Book? 


It  tells  you  how  to  print. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


"KODAK  LITERATURE" 

IJho  IJ'^a/its  to 
Uhat  He  Does 


For  the  Afnateiw 
Know  the  Why  oj 


About  Lenses 

The  better  you  know  your  len^ 
the  better  prepared  you  are  io\ 
picture-making.  This  booklet 
containing  numerous  ilkistration; 
and  diagram?,  will  give  you  in- 
formation yi)u  ought  to  have  re- 
garding till!  \arious  kinds  of 
icns(-s  used  in  photograiihy.  Free 

Lantern  Slides 

Deals  with  tlu>  making  and  color- 
ing of  lantern  slides.     Fnc. 

The  Fundamentals  of 

PHOTOGRAPHY-by  Dr.  C.E.K.  Mees 

As  the  author  explains  in  his 
preface,  this  book  provides  an 
elementary  account  of  the  the- 
oretical foundations  of  photog- 
raphy, in  language  which  can  be 
followed  1)\'  readers  without  any 
speciaHzed  scientific  training.  In 
an  interesting  fashion  it  gratifies 
a  perfectly-  natural  curiosity  a-^ 
to  the  composition  of  the  ma- 
terials u.sed  and  their  reaction 
when  exposed  to  light  and 
treated  with  the  various  photo- 
graphic chemicals.  Reprinted 
and  brought  up  to  date  from  a 
series  of  articles  in  Kod.akerv. 
Price,  SI. 25. 


Elementary 
Photographic  Chemistry 

The  chemistry  of  photography, 
with  a  description  of  the  prepar- 
ation and  iiroperties  of  the 
clicmicals  used,  is  here  jire.sented 
m  a  clear  fa^^liion.     Fnc. 

How  to  Make  Good 
Pictures 

A  practical  book  for  the  amateur 
that  co\ers  in  a  simple  under- 
standable way  every  phase  of 
photography  that  he  is  likely  to 
be  interested  in.  170  pages.  Price 
50  cents  at  your  dealer's. 

Bromide  Enlarging 
with  a  Kodak 
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am{)hlet 

thai  tells  how  1(1  imjirovise  an 
eplargiug  ouitii  with  any  focus- 
ing camera  thai  lias  a  removable 
back.     /•Vc. 

The  Photography  of 
Colored  Objects 

Describes,  in  simple  language, 
the  principles  and  practice  of  or- 
thochromatic  and  panchromatic 
photography.    50c.  postpaid. 
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For  the 
Liviuo-rooui, 
Library  or 
Den —  Your 
Kodak  Pictures 
Framed  with 
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KODAK  SNAPSHOT 
FRAMES 

]\Iade  of  ^-iiicli  wood  moulding,  with  brown 
mission  finish  to  take  prints  of  all  the  stan- 
dard sizes  from  A'est  Pocket  (if  x  aj)  to  3  A 
( ;4  X  5i>?  an<^  for  enlargements  5  x  7,  6J  x  8^ 
and  S  X  10. 

At  Your  Dealer's 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Blue  skies y  g?'ee?i  fields — colors  as 
the  eye  saw  them  with 
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Velox  Transparent 
Water  Color  Stamps 

It's  fun  to  color  your  prints — \>lox  Water 
Colors  make  it  easy — and  the  results  are 
well  worth  the  effort. 

The  Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamp  Outfit  in- 
cludes the  book  of  stamps,  three  brushes  and  a  white 
enameled  mixinj^  palette,  put  u])  in  a  neat  cardboard  case. 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamjjs,  complete  booklet, 

twelve  colors             ......  $(i.5() 

Separate  Color  I^eaves,  two  sheets    .              .              .              .  .10 

Set  of  three  Special  Brushes,  per  set              .              .              .  .oO 

Mixiuff  Palette             .         .                  .              .              .              .  .30 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  vStamp  Outfit,  including 

book,  three  brushes  and  palette     ....  I.JO 
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THE  CHARM  OF  THK  SF.NH'I.K 

i:v  ai.ui';rt  ck.wic  wai.i.aci'; 


A  GLIMPSE  of  some  of  the  Kodak 
l\  pictures  shown  in  this  num- 
-*--*-  ber  is  to  me  a  striking  re- 
minder of  the  interest  of  subjects 
that  represent  the  familiar.  Th(; 
old  way  of  putting  a  certain  fact 
was  that  the  biggest  fish  were 
caught  farthest  from  homo.    Thar 


is  to  say,  we  most  of  us  liud  the 
fe(>ling  that  if  we  went  off  some- 
whore,  out  of  our  beaten  tracks, 
there  was  special  adventure,  more 
trophies. 

One  day  at  a  certain  lake  I  went 
fishing.  Otlier  fishermen,  some  of 
thorn   witli    f,iiic\-   reels,  floats  and 
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things,  went  at  the  same  time.  We 
went  far  out  and  we  all  fished  sol- 
emnly and  scientifically  and  no- 
body caught  anything — hardly  had 
the  joy  of  a  bite.  When  we  got 
back  we  found  a  boy  who  had  been 
fishing  off  the  end  of  the  dock  with 
a  broken  pole  and  one  hook.  He 
had  six  one-pounders. 

You  see,  the  biggest  fish — -any 
sort  of  fish — are  not  always  caught 
farthest  from  home. 


There  is  a  moral  to  this 
story.  There  is  a  moral  to 
one  of  the  oldest  stories  in 
the  world — the  story  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  Adam 
didn't  go  frantically  in 
search  of  Eve.  She  wa.-: 
right  there. 

Sometimes  our  very  best 
chance  is  right  at  our  el- 
bow. We  have  the  same 
old  earth  under  our  feet 
that  the  remotest  traveler 
has  under  his  feet.  And  we 
have  the  same  sunlight. 
"Under  the  sun" — yes,  any- 
where under  the  sun  there 
is  a  picture  for  the  looking. 
I  don't  say  that  every- 
thing is  a  picture.  Every- 
thing under  the  sun  will 
make  a  negative.  A  picture 
has  to  be  made — made  bj' 
recognizing  its  interest;  by 
selecting  the  point  of  view 
that  makes  it  a  picture  and 
meeting  the  conditions  of 
exposure  essential  to  our 
partnership  with  the  sun. 
When  we  have  a  very 
complicated  —  perhaps  a 
'''  very   dramatic — subject  we 

may  find  the  situation 
complicated  all  the  way  through. 
There  is  fascination  in  the  com-, 
plicated;  the  difficulty  may  pre- 
sent an  exciting  opportunity  for 
effort,  for  agility,  for  judgment, for 
patience,  for  persistence.  But 
when  the  subject  is  simple  we  can 
give  a  lot  of  comfortable  thought 
to  the  picture  idea — to  the  art  idea 
if  you  like  to  put  it  that  way. 

So  I  am  much  drawn  by  the 
charm  of  the  simple — of  "homey" 
things,     of     things     that     happen 
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around  us  every  day  and 
that  have  a  wonderful  de- 
light for  us  when  we  look 
back  upon  them.  Really 
to  look  back  upon  them  we 
must  photograph  them. 
Memory  is  an  awe-inspir- 
ing faculty,  but  it  fumbles 
a  good  deal.  The  picture 
does  help!  And  that  auto- 
graphic date  helps  again, 
tremendously.  Even  with 
the  picture  before  us  there 
is  plenty  to  remember; 
more  to  remember  than  if 
we  didn't  have  the  picture; 
to  start  us  going.  Our  mem- 
ory seems  to  say,  "Yon 
press  the  button  and  write 
the  date,  and  I'll  do  thf 
rest!"  Memories  just 
crowd  in  with  the  picture 
before  us — memories  of  the 
person  or  place  pictured 
and  of  a  thousand  and  one 
circumstances  before  and 
after  the  moment  repre- 
sented by  the  impartial 
picture. 

One  of  the  facts  that 
often  astonishes  me — and 
the  group  of  pictures 
shown  in  this  number  of- 
fers an  impressive  reminder — is 
that  simple  scenes  often  have  the 
effect  of  suggesting  works  of  art 
that  have  been  familiar  to  us. 
Take  the  barnyard  doorway  and 
the  fowls.  Somehow  that  picture 
reminds  me  of  many  different 
scenes  which  painters  have  inter- 
preted. The  dog  and  the  pussy 
might  have  been  done  by  Land- 
seer.  Whistler  might  have  chosen 
a  ."subject  like  that  rnom    witli   thp 
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seated  figure  of  the  housewife. 
How  an  etcher  would  delight  in 
the  .scene  showing  the  wet  street 
with  its  picturesque  reflections! 
And  so  we  may  turn  from  one  to 
another  and  find  a  hint  of  the 
great  simple  things  that  have  at- 
tracted painters  from  tlio  begin- 
ning of  time. 

Some  pictures  arc  like  poems, 
giving  a  simple  single  note.  Other>^ 
:\vr   little  stnrie.« — like    thnt    of  tlv 
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memories  of  living  circumstances 
that  belong  to  the  incident  of  the 
taking. 

Of  course  we  all  feel  drawn  to 
the  big  subject,  to  the  vast  scene 
or  the  great  spectacle.  I  have  in 
mind  extraordinary-  processions 
and  ceremonials  I  have  photo- 
graphed, and  famous  men  and 
women  witli  which  I  have  been 
pri\ileged  to  make  my  Kodak  ac- 
quainted. I  do  not  forget  the 
Grand  Canj-on,  or  Niagara,  or  the 
Golden  Gate,  or  the  Simplon  Pass. 
But — well,  the  simple  things  seem 
more  mine,  and  one  can't  get  away 
from  the  charm  of  that! 

An  always  precious  prize  is  a 
picture  of  our  own  making  that 
carries  and  emphasizes  a  particu- 
larly interesting  memory. 


woman  and  child  reading  a 
book.  The  fisherman  is  a  kind 
of  story,  a  fish  stoiy  if  3^ou  like. 
They  are  all  this  without  regard 
to  the  memories  of  the  person  be- 
hind the  Kodak.  We  iiiay  begin 
with  the  pictures  themselves,  with- 
out an  introduction,  and  read  into 
them  all  sorts  of  things.  This  is 
part  of  the  beauty  of  pictures,  one 
of  the  most  important  parts.  But 
sometliing  will  remain  to  the 
maker  of  the  picture,  to  all  who 
may  have  participated,  that  can- 
not be  shared.  I'm  jealous  of  this 
personal  side  in  pictures  of  my 
own.  I  like  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing that  a  picture  I  make  will 
always  have  meanings  that  cannot 
be  shared.  I'm  glad  to  share  all 
that  can  be  shared.  Yet  I  rejoice 
in  the  remainder — in  the  intimate 
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Contrasty   Grade  of  Paper 


MAKING  PRINTS  FROM  CONTRASTY  NEGATIVES 


ON  days  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing brightlj-  during  the  sum- 
mer months  many  pictures 
are  made  of  camping  sites,  picnic 
grounds  and  other  attractive 
places  among  the  trees.  When  these 
pictures  are  made  at  short  range, 
25  to  50  feet  for  instance,  and 
show  very  little  sky,  they  will  con- 
tain more  dark  than  light  tones 
and,  because  of  the  sunshine,  the 
contrast  between  the  lightest  and 
darkest  tones  of  the  pictures  will 
sometimes  be  very  great. 

In  speaking  of  the  tones  of  a 
photograph  we  mean  the  grada- 
tions of  light  and  shade  that  the 
picture  records.  These  are  broadly 
classed  in  three  groups,  which  are 
called  the  highlights,  the  halftones 
and  the  shadows.  The  highlight? 
are  the  light  tones,  the  shadows 
the  dark  ones  and  the  halftones 
are    intermediate    between    these. 


The  minor  tones  that  are  in  the 
highlights,  the  halftones  and  the 
shadows  have  no  distinctive  names 
but  are  spoken  of  as  highlight, 
halftone  and  shadow  detail. 

In  an  amply  exposed  and  cor- 
rectly developed  negative  of  a 
subject  that  shows  bright  sunlight 
in  contrast  with  dark  shadows 
there  are  many  tones  and  a  long 
range  of  contrast,  and  while  we 
can  make  a  print  from  a  contrasty 
negative,  on  any  grade  of  paper, 
that  will  record  much  of  the  detail 
in  either  the  highlights  or  the 
shadows,  we  cannot  make  a  print 
from  a  contrasty  negative  on  all 
grades  of  paper  that  will  record  all 
the  detail  that  is  visible  in  all  the 
tones  of  the  negative. 

The  rule  for  printing  for  the 
detail  that  is  in  a  negative  which 
has  too  much  contrast  is,  to  make 
the  print  on  a  gi'ade  of  paper  that 
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will  record  less  contrast  than  the 
negative  shows. 

The  result  of  disregarding  this 
rule  and  printing  a  contrastj^  nega- 
tive on  a  contrasty  grade  of  paper 
is  shown  b.v  the  illustration  on 
the  opposite  page.  The  importance 
of  observing  this  rule  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  comparing  this  pic- 
ture with  the  one  shown  above, 
which  was  printed  from  the  same 
negative,  without  any  change  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  negative,  on 
a  grade  of  paper  that  records  less 
contrast  than  the  negative  shows. 

Special  Velox  is  made  for  use 
with  contrasty  negatives.  It  is  fur- 
nished in  five  svn-faces,  known  as 
Glossy,  Carbon,  Velvet,  Portrait 
(these  are  coated  on  white  stock) 
and  Royal  (which  is  coated  on  a 
cream-colored  stock).  Special 
Royal  Velox  gives  very  pleasing 
effects  from  contrasty  negatives, 
whether  tlic  iniag**  is  in  black  or 


is  toned  sepia  with  the  Velox  Re- 
developer. 

Portrait  Velox  has  a  matte  sur- 
face which  is  smoother  than  that 
of  Carbon  Velox,  but  not  as 
smooth  as  the  surface  of  Velvet 
Velox.  This  paper  produces  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing  effects  in  black 
and  gray  and  wliitc  from  negatives 
that  have  plenty  of  detail  and  a 
long  range  of  contrast. 

When  Velox  prints  arc  develop- 
ed with  the  Velox  Liquid  X.  A. 
Developer,  softer  effects  can  be  ob- 
tained than  with  any  other  devel- 
oper that  is  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers.  This  developer  is 
of  especial  advantage  for  develop- 
ing prints  that  are  to  be  tinted 
with  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps. 

Should  a  negative  be  so  ex- 
tremely contrasty  that  no  satis- 
factory print  can  be  made  from  it. 
the  contrast  in  the  negatixe  can  be 
lessened.  The  way  to  do  this  is 
explained  on  pa;:c  12. 
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REDUCING  CONTRAST  IN  NEGATIVES 


IN  picturing  subjects  that  show 
very  light  tones  in  contrasr 
with  ^•ery  dark  ones  we  may 
occasionally  obtain  negatives  in 
which  the  contrast  between  the 
highlights  (the  darkest  tones  of 
the  negative)  and  the  shadows 
(the  lightest  tones  of  the  nega- 
tive) is  so  great  that  no  print  can 
be  made,  on  any  grade  of  paper, 
that  will  satisfactorily  record  both 
of  these  tones. 

If  the  negative  shows  detail  in 
the  highlights  and  the  shadows,  it 
can  be  greatly  improved  by  re- 
ducing the  density  of  the  high- 
lights, as  this  will  lessen  the  con- 
trast between  the  tones  so  that  a 
print  can  be  made,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  that  will  record  all  the  detail 
the  negative  contains. 

There  are  two  reducers  which 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose — per- 
sulphate of  ammonia  and  perman- 
ganate of  potash — but  as  they  pro- 
duce somewhat  different  results  it 
is  important  to  use  the  one  that  is 
best  suited  for  the  negative. 

Persulphate  of  ammonia  reduces 
the  highlights  of  the  negative  con- 
siderably before  it  has  anj-  effect 
on  the  shadows.  It  is,  therefore, 
best  adapted  for  negatives  that 
can  be  improved  by  reducing  the 
highlights  without  reducing  the 
shadows. 

Permanganate  of  potash  also  be- 
gins to  reduce  the  highlights  be- 
fore it  has  anj^  noticeable  effect  on 
the  shadows,  but  the  selective  ac- 
tion of  permanganate  is  veiy  much 
less  than  that  of  persulphate.  Per- 
manganate of  potash  is  especially 
recommended  for  reducing  all  con- 


trasty  negatives  that  were  devel- 
oped with  pyro,  and  for  all  other 
contrast}'  negatives  that  have 
enough  silver  deposit  in  the  shad- 
ows that  some  of  it  can  be  re- 
moved without  detriment. 

The  amateur  who  develops  nega- 
tives with  pyro  (all  Kodak  and 
Premo  tank  powders  contain  pyro) 
should  never  reduce  a  contrasty 
negative  with  persulphate  before 
trying  permanganate.  There  is 
both  a  stain  image  and  a  silver 
image  in  every  pyro  developed 
negative.  This  stain  image  is 
yellow,  and  even  though  no  trace 
of  yellow  can  be  seen  on  looking 
through  the  negative  it  is,  never- 
theless, present  in  the  negative. 

This  stain  image  is  embedded  in 
the  silver  image  and  the  density 
of  the  stain  is  proportional  to  the 
density  of  the  silver.  Since  per- 
manganate of  potash  removes  the 
stain  before  it  acts  on  the  silver, 
the  contrast  in  a  pyro-developed 
negative  can  always  be  lessened 
by  simpty  removing  the  stain. 

If  no  yellow  color  can  be  seen  in 
the  negative  the  color  of  the  image 
will  be  a  warm  black.  As  soon  as 
the  permanganate  has  removed 
the  stain  the  color  of  the  image 
will  be  a  grayish  black,  or,  if  the 
silver  deposit  is  quite  dense,  it 
will  be  nearly  a  pure  black. 

It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  tell  when 
the  color  has  been  removed,  and  it 
is  always  best  to  stop  the  action 
of  the  permanganate  reducer  at 
this  point  and  make  a  print,  after 
the  negative  has  been  washed  and 
dried.  In  many  cases  the  negative 
will    need    no    further    treatment, 
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but  if  it  should  still  be  so  con- 
trasty  that  it  will  not  make  a  sat- 
isfactory print  on  Special  Velox, 
some  of  the  silver  should  be  re- 
moved by  again  placing  it  in  the 
reducer. 

Though  persulphate  of  ammonia 
is  a  splendid  reducer  for  negatives 
that  have  extremely  dense  high- 
lights with  little  shadow  detail,  it 
should  never  be  used,  by  anyone 
who  has  had  no  experience  with  it, 
for  reducing  a  valuable  negative. 
Those  who  wish  to  try  it  should 
experiment  with  negatives  they  do 
not  value  before  undertaking  to 
reduce  one  that  is  valued. 

Persulphate  does  not  remove  the 
pyro  stain;  it  only  acts  on  the 
silver,  and  if  too  much  silver  is 
removed  the  negative  will  be  so 
lacking  in  contrast  that  it  will 
make  none  but  a  flat  print.  There 
is  no  known  way  of  adding  con- 
trast to  a  negative  that  has  been 
too  muchreduced  with  persulphate. 

Persulphate  acts  slowly  at  fiiit 
but  with  increasing  speed  as  the 
reduction  proceeds.  As  soon  as  a 
trace  of  milkiness  appears,  the 
negative  should  be  closely  watch- 
ed, for  this  milkiness  indicates  that 
the  reduction  is  speeding  up.  Just 
when  to  stop  reducing  with  per- 
sulphate can  only  be  learned  from 
experience  as  the  reducing  action 
cannot  be  instantly  checked,  but 
the  negative  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  reducer,  quickly  rinsed  in  wa- 
ter and  then  immediaUdy  immers- 
ed in  a  fresh  acid  fixing  bath,  be- 
jore  too  much  silver  has  been  re- 
moved. 

For  a  long  time  after  it  was 
discovered     that     persulphate     of 


ammonia  would  reduce  negatives 
its  action  was  very  uncertain; 
some  samples  would  dissolve  silver 
while  others  would  not.  When  this 
peculiarity  was  investigated  by  the 
Research  Laboratoiy  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  it  was  found 
to  be  due  to  a  chemical  difference 
in  the  composition  of  the  samples. 
Persulphate  of  ammonia,  prepared 
expressly  for  photographic  use,  is 
now  furnished  by  many  photo- 
graphic dealers. 

We  have  discussed  the  persul- 
phate reducer  at  length  so  that  the 
amateur  who  wishes  to  use  it  may 
know  its  characteristics. 

The  writer  considers  permanga- 
nate of  potash  a  much  more  satis- 
factory reducer  than  persulphate. 
Its  reducing  action  continues  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  speed  and,  as  re- 
duction can  be  instantly  stopped 
by  rinsing  the  negative  in  water 
and  placing  it  in  an  acid  fixing 
bath  as  soon  as  it  looks  right, 
there  need  be  no  guesswork  about 
when  to  stop  reduction. 

The  permanganate  reducer  is 
furnished  in  small  glass  tubes  by 
Kodak  dealers,  under  the  name  of 
Eastman  Reducer.  Each  tube  con- 
tains the  permanganate  and  also 
the  chemical  that  can  be  used  as  a 
clearing  bath  in  place  of  the  acid 
fixing  bath.  Instructions  for  use 
are  attached  to  each  tube. 

Some  workers  prefer  to  add  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  Eastman  Re- 
ducer so  that  it  will  act  more 
slowly.  When  the  acid  is  added 
the  reducer  must  be  discarded 
after  it  has  been  used.  Two  solu- 
tions must  be  made,  one  contain- 
ing  the   permanganate    (the   dark 
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powder  in  the  tube)  dissolved  in  6 
ounces  of  water,  and  another  in 
which  36  drops  of  C.  P.  sulphuric 
acid  are  added  to  6  ounces  of 
water.    For  use  take  V2  ounce  per- 


manganate solution,  1  ounce  acid 
solution  and  7  ounces  water. 

The  hands  should  always  be 
washed  after  using  reducers,  as 
some   of   the   chemicals   of  which 
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they  are  composed  are  poisonous. 
The  picture  opposite  is  a 
faithful  repro(hu'tion  of  the  be.st 
print  that  could  be  obtained  from 
the  negative  before  it  was  reduced. 


The  one  on  this  page  was  repro- 
duced fi-om  a  print  that  was  mad.3 
from  the  same  negative  after  the 
negative  was  reduced  with  the 
Eastman  Reducer. 
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TINTING  PHOTOGRAPHS 

BY  WILLIA.M   S.   DAYIS 


MANY  photogi-aphic  prints 
may  be  rendered  more  at- 
tractive or  useful  for  some 
pui-poses  by  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  color.  For  example,  hand- 
made greeting  cards,  calendars  and 
many  vacation  snapshots  will  fre- 
quently appear  more  realistic  or 
decorative  in  character  when  skill- 
fully tinted.  There  is  also  a  wide 
field  for  the  use  of  color  in  subjects 
of  an  educational  nature,  such  as 
studies  of  plants,  flowers,  birds, 
etc.,  pro\-iding  the  coloring  is  done 
carefully  from  nature,  or  from  ac- 
curately written  data,  to  insure  ac- 
curacy. 


In  going  about  the  work  the 
first  requirement  is  a  suitable  prim 
to  work  upon.  A  semi-matte  sur- 
face paper,  such  as  Velvet  Velox 
or  Vehet  Bromide,  will  take  the 
color  more  easily  than  a  glossy 
surface.  It  is  quite  important  that 
prints  which  are  to  be  tinted 
should  not  be  too  dark,  or  the 
tones  of  the  photograph  showing 
through  the  color  will  decrease  the 
clearness  and  brilliancy  of  anj-. 
transparent  tints  that  are  applied 
over  them.  If  the  shadows  are 
black,  the  black  will  show  through 
the  color  and  it  will  destroy  the  ef- 
fect of  color  in  such  parts.  \Vhat  is 
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needed  is  a  print  that  has  all  the 
detail  there  is  in  the  negative, 
with  dark  gray  instead  of  black- 
shadows.  Unless  the  negative  is 
verj^  contrasty  this  kind  of  a  print 
can  always  be  obtained  b.y  expos- 
ing it  to  the  printing  light  long 
enough  for  recording  the  detail  in 
the  highlights,  and  then  develop- 
ing it  for  only  about  half  the 
length  of  time  that  it  should  be 
if  it  was  not  to  be  tinted. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
face  of  the  print  quite  free  from 
any  trace  of  greasiness — otherwise 
water-color  tints  will  not  "take" 
evenly  on  the  emulsion.  If  the 
gelatine  surface  of  a  print  has 
been  made  very  hard  by  being  left 
too  long  in  an  acid-fixing  bath  it 
may  repel  the  color.  Should  this 
happen,  the  print  should  be  im- 
mersed for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
weak  solution  of  common  house- 
hold ammonia — -say  about  one 
part  ammonia  to  twenty  of  water 
— afterward  rinsing  it  in  several 
changes  of  clear  water. 

The  question  of  how  to  mix  the 
colors  will  be  simplified  if  you  re- 
member that  the  tints  required  are 
really  mixtures  of  red,  yellow  and 
blue  in  varying  combinations.  The 
three  are  commonly  called  the 
"primaries."  This  fact  forms  the 
basis  of  all  the  three-color  printing 
processes,  so  extensively  used  in 
the  production  of  artistic  color- 
prints,  magazine  covers,  etc.  Start- 
ing with  these  three  colors,  of  as 
true  shades  as  possible,  one  secures 
the  "secondary"  colors,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  by  mixing 
as  follows:  orange — yellow  and 
red;  green— yellow  and  blue; 
VIOLET — red  and  blue.     When  yel- 


low predominates  in  green,  or  red 
predominates  in  either  violet  or 
orange,  a  warmer  hue  is  produced; 
while  increasing  the  proportion  of 
blue  makes  the  green  or  violet 
cooler  in  shade. 

Any  two  colors  are  said  to  be 
"complementary"  to  one  another 
when  one  is  a  mixture  of  two  of 
the  primaiy  colors  and  the  other 
is  the  third  primary  missing  from 
this  combination.  Thus,  the  fol- 
lowing pairs  are  complementaries : 
Yellow  and  violet;  blue  and  or- 
ange; red  and  green.  As  each  pair 
contains  the  three  primary  colors 
they  balance  one  another,  and 
when  seen  side  by  side,  or  even 
in  the  same  picture,  each  com- 
plementary increases  the  apparent 
intensity  of  the  other  by  power  of 
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contrast — a  fact  often  utilized  to 
good  purpose  by  a  colorist  to  em- 
phasize the  briUiancy  of  some  area 
of  soft  color  by  the  introduction  of 
a  small  amount  of  its  complemen- 
tary in  a  purer  shade.  Another 
point  is  that  the  brilliancy,  or  pur- 
ity of  shade,  of  a  mixed  tint  can 
be  lowered  or  made  grayer  by  the 
addition  of  its  complementary 
color. 

A  much  larger  number  of  pre- 
pared colors  are  in  use  than  those 
named,  but  as  all  are  either  nat- 
ural or  artificial  combinations  of 
the  primaries,  their  employment  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
save  some  mixing  or  because  of 
difficulty  in  getting  perfectly  tme 
shades  of  yellow,  red  and  blue  in 
pigment  form. 

Moist  water-colors  in  pans  or 
tubes  are  suitable,  but  the  most 
convenient  colors  for  amateurs  are 
the  dry  colors  that  are  put  up  in 
booklet  form.  The  booklet  of 
Velox  Transparent  Water  Color 
Stamps  contains  twelve  color  leaf- 
lets. All  the  leaflets  are  scored  so 
that  twenty-six  stamps,  or  small 
sheets,  uniform  in  size,  can  be  cut 
from  each  leaflet.  When  the 
stamps  are  dissolved  in  water  the 
colors  are  ready  for  use.  Velo\ 
Transparent  Water  Color  Stamp.s 
are  furnished  by  Kodak  dealers. 
They  are  probably  the  most  eco- 
nomical colors  to  use  for  occa- 
sional work. 

In  addition  to  colors  you  will 
need  a  few  camel-hair  brushes  of 
different  sizes,  some  absorbent  cot- 
ton, blotting  paper,  several  small 
saucers  or  an  artist's  china-slant, 
in  which  to  mix  tints,  and  a  sheet 
of   glass   an    inch   or   more   larger 


each  way  than  the  size  of  print  to 
be  colored. 

When  ready  to  begin,  soak  the 
unmounted  print  in  a  tray  of 
water  until  thoroughly  limp,  place 
one  or  two  layers  of  damp  blot- 
ting-paper on  the  glass  and  on  this 
lay  the  wet  print,  rubbing  it  down 
flat  with  a  clean  blotter,  which  will 
also  remove  the  surplus  water 
from  the  surface.  While  in  this 
condition  the  color  washes  can  be 
floated  on  evenly  and  a  streaky 
appearance  avoided. 

In  doing  a  large  area,  such  as 
the  sky  of  an  open  landscape,  em- 
ploy a  weak  tint  and  float  it  on 
freely,  a  tuft  of  cotton  saturated 
with  the  color  affording  an  excel- 
lent means  for  applying.  After  the 
film  of  the  print  has  had  time  to 
absorb  the  tint  gently  remove  any 
surplus  color  from  the  surface  by 
swabbing  lightly  with  a  clean  wad 
of  cotton  which  has  previously 
been  dipped  in  clear  water  and 
wrung  out.  Doing  this  after  every 
wash  will  prevent  the  formation  of 
"tear  drops,"  caused  by  the  float- 
ing color  settling  in  spots  as  it 
dries.  Should  the  first  color-wash 
not  dry  deep  enough  the  process 
may  be  repeated  any  number  of 
times,  and  in  case  the  print  be- 
comes too  dry  while  working  it 
can  be  moistened  on  the  back  with 
water,  the  blotting-paper  redamp- 
ened  and  pressed  down  flat  again. 

Always  tint  the  larger  portions 
of  a  subject  first,  then,  when  the 
general  color  scheme  looks  right, 
the  details  can  be  touched  up 
wherever  necessary,  which  is  best 
done  after  the  surface  of  the  print 
has  dried  out  somewhat. 

When  moist  colors  are  used  care 
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should  be  taken  to  try  and  avoid 
getting  any  tint  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  since  the  washes  sink  into 
the  fihn  and  are,  for  this  reason, 
difficult  to  remove;  but  in  case  a 
color  has  accidentally  run  over  the 
hmit,  the  tint,  if  not  too  strong, 
can  usually  be  removed  sufficiently 
by  washing  the  spot  with  the  am- 
monia water,  then  swabbing  the 
surface  repeatedly  with  cotton 
moistened  with  clear  water. 

To  increase  the  suggestion  of 
space  and  depth,  especially  in  an 
open  outdoor  scene,  employ  deli- 
cate tints  in  the  sky  and  distance, 
using  cool  grays  and  violet  hues  in 
the  extreme  distance  of  a  land- 
scape and  reserve  the  darker  and 
stronger  colors  for  the  foreground. 
In  a  sunlit  scene  work  as  much 
warm  color  into  the  nearby  lighted 
portions  of  the  scene  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  stand,  keeping 
the  shadows  quite  cool  in  char- 
acter by  washes  of  blue-green,  vio- 
let, etc.,  according  to  the  material 
represented.  This  will  strengthen 
the  effect  through  power  of  color 
contrast. 


THE  INSIDE  CORK 

VARIOUS  chemical  preparations 
are  put  up  in  small  glass 
tubes  in  which  a  thin  cork 
forms  a  partition  that  divides  the 
tube  into  two  compartments 

When  a  two-compartment  tube 
has  a  cork  stopper  at  each  end  the 
easiest  way  to  get  the  chemical- 
out  is,  of  course,  to  remove  both 
end  corks,  but  when  a  two-com- 
partment tube  is  corked  at  one 
end  only,  with  the  other  end  clos- 


ed like  the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  the 
easiest  way  to  get  the  chemicals 
out  will  be  to  remove  the  er 
cork,  pour  out  the  chemicals  th 
are  in  the  first  compartment  and 
then,  with  the  point  of  a  lead  pen- 
cil, or  with  any  other  suitable 
implement,  press  down  on  one 
side  of  the  cork  that  is  inside  the 
tube.  This  will  turn  the  cork  side- 
wise  so  that  the  chemicals  in  the 
second  compartment  can  readily 
be  poured  out. 

Obviously  simple  as  this  method 
is,  it  may  not  suggest  itself  unless 
one  accidentally  tilts  the  cork  in 
trying  to  draw  it  out. 
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DRYING   NEGATIVES 


THE  drying  of  negatives — after 
they  have  been  developed, 
fixed  and  washed — is  ordina- 
rily such  a  simple  matter  that  it 
seldom  needs  any  particular  atten- 
tion; but  as  the  drying  process 
may  affect  the  printing  quality  of 
negatives  we  should  diy  them  in 
the  manner  which  insures  the  best 
results. 

When  glass  plate  negatives  have 
been  removed  from  the  wash  water, 
and  the  water  has  drained  off,  the 
surface  of  the  negatives  should  be 
examined  and  if  drops  of  water 
have  formed  they  should  be  re- 
moved. If  allowed  to  remain  they 
will  be  apt  to  produce  light-toned 
spots  in  the  negative  which  will 
cause  dark  spots  on  the  print. 
While  water  drops  left  on  film 


negatives  will  rarely  cause  trouble 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  wise  precau- 
tion to  remove  them  from  all  nega- 
ti\-es  on  which  they  may  form 
while  the  water  is  draining  off. 

The  easiest  and  best  way  to  dry 
negatives  is  to  place  tlunn  in  a 
current  of  air.  This  can  usually 
be  found  near  an  open  window,  or 
a  draft  can  be  created  with  an 
electric  fan. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  when 
the  negatives  are  placed  where  the 
air  is  changing,  they  will  dry  in 
from  one  to  three  hours,  and  the 
only  precaution  needed  is  to  see 
that  they  are  dried  where  no  dust 
can  settle  on  them.  When  dust 
settles  on  a  wet  negati\'e,  and  is 
left  there  until  the  negative  dries, 
it  becomes  so  firmly  attached  to 
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the  gelatine  that  it  can  only  be 
removed  (with  a  tuft  of  cotton) 
after  the  gelatine  has  been  again 
softened  by  immersion  in  water. 
If  the  dust  is  not  removed  from 
the  negative  it  will  make  white 
spots  on  the  print. 

When  negatives  dry  very  slowly 
they  increase  in  density  and  should 
the  drying  be  excessively  prolong- 
ed (eighteen  hours  or  more)  a 
chemical  change,  of  which  we  are 
informed  by  a  very  perceptible 
odor,  will  take  place  in  the  gela- 
tine. When  this  occurs  the  nega- 
tive will  become  coarse-grained. 
While  the  coarse  grain  of  such  a 
negative  may  rarely  be  noticed  m 
a  contact  print  it  will  show  plainly 
in  an  enlargement. 

Hastening  the  drying  of  nega- 
tives by  immersing  them  in  alco- 
hol is  an  unreliable  method  which 
may  create  complications.  When 
the  water  is  quickly  withdrawn 
from  the  negatives  by  immersing 
them  in  successive  baths  of  alco- 
hol the  gelatine  may  contract  so 
rapidly  that  it  will  crack.  If  there 
is  a  trace  of  hypo  left  in  the  nega- 
tives they  will  become  streaked 
or  stained  when  the  alcohol  comes 
into  contact  with  the  hypo,  while, 
if  the  alcohol  is  impure,  it  may 
also  cause  stains.  A  further  and 
important  objection  to  the  use  of 
alcohol  is  that  it  makes  the  film 
hard  or,  as  it  is  termed,  "homy." 
Wood  alcohol  must  never  be  used, 
as  it  will  dissolve  film. 

Diying  negatives  over  a  gas  or 
oil  stove  is  hazardous.  It  often 
results  in  melting  the  gelatine, 
thus  ruining  the  negatives. 

In  heated  rooms  in  winter  the 
air  is  very  dry.  and  wet  negatives 


placed  where  the  air  is  moving,  as 
it  always  is  near  the  source  of 
heat,  will  dry  rapidly. 

Wet  negatives  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  placed  near  a  stove,  as  the 
heat  may  be  too  intense,  but  they 
may  safely  be  placed  a  few  feet 
from  a  hot-air  register  or  a  steam 
or  hot-water  radiator. 

Negatives  should  never  be  dried 
in  a  cold  room  in  winter,  unless  a 
current  of  air  is  passing  through 
the  room  and  the  temperature  is 
considerably  above  the  freezing 
point.  Should  the  moisture  in  the 
gelatine  freeze,  the  negatives 
would  be  ruined. 

While  the  negatives  are  drying 
they  should  not  be  moved  from 
the  place  where  the  drying  began. 
Should  it  be  found,  after  they  have 
partly  dried,  that  the  drying  is 
proceeding  slowly,  and  they  are 
then  moved  to  a  place  where  they 
will  dry  more  rapidly,  a  pronoimc- 
ed  difference  in  density,  with 
sharply  defined  lines  between  the 
slowly  dried  and  the  rapidly  dried 
parts,  will  result. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is 
evident  that  the  simplest  and  best 
way  to  dry  negatives  is  to  dry 
them  where  the  air  is  moving. 


The  ferrotype  tins  that  are  used 
for  burnishing  glossy  Velox  prints 
should  be  cleaned  occasionally  with 
scalding  water  in  order  to  remove 
any  particles  of  gelatine  which 
may  remain  on  them  from  former 
prints. 
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.MAKING  UNEVENLY  DRIED  FILMS  LIE  FLAT 


WHEN  films  are  dried  by  the 
heat  of  stoves  or  radiators 
or  hot-air  registers  they 
sometimes  dr\'  verA-  rapidlj^  but 
when  they  dry  very  rapidly  they 
do  not  drj'  evenly.  Frequently 
both  edges  of  the  films  and  sec- 
tions across  their  entire  width  will 
be  "bone  dry"  while  other  parts 
of  the  films  are  still  moist.  Under 
these  conditions  the  films  will 
buckle  in  diying,  and  when  dry 
will  not  lie  flat.  This  difficulty 
can  be  avoided  by  drying  the 
films  ten  feet  or  farther  from  the 
source  of  heat,  and  it  can  also  be 
corrected  after  it  has  occurred  by 
placing  the  dry  films,  say,  half  an 
inch  apart,  face  down,  on  a  sheet 
of  clean  paper,  a  few  feet  long, 
which  is  then  rolled  around  an 
ordinary  cardboard  mailing  tube. 
V-^  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  so 
the  films  will  be  given  a  backward 


curve,  that  is,  a  curve  like  the  let- 
ter U,  with  the  emulsion  side  of 
the  film  on  the  outside  of  the  U. 

If  removed  from  the  roll  at  the 
right  time  (usually  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  hours)  they  will  lie  as 
smooth  and  flat  as  a  sheet  of 
paper.  If  left  in  the  roll  for  sev- 
eral hours  they  will  retain  the 
backward  curve,  but  this  curve  can 
be  readily  removed  and  the  films 
made  perfectly  flat  by  again  plac- 
ing them  in  the  roll — other  side  up 
this  time — and  leaving  them  there 
about  half  an  hour. 

The  writer  has  experimented  ex- 
tensively with  the  flattening  of 
films  that  were  dried  under  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  conditions, 
and  has  found  that  the  roll  will 
always  perfectly  flatten  both  roll 
films  and  film  pack  films  when 
pressure  alone  would  not  accom-' 
plish  this  result. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


IF  you  change  j-our  address, 
please  notify  us  promptly,  giv- 
ing both  your  old  and  new  ad- 
dresses, also  the  date  when  your 
subscription  expires. 

To  ascertain  when  the  subscrip- 
tion expires,  if  this  is  not  known, 
it  will  only  be  necessary-  to  refer 
to  the  address  on  the  envelope  in 
which  the  last  number  of  Kod.ak- 
ERY  was  received.  Beside  the  ad- 
dress, on  the  lower  left  hand  side 
of  it,  there  will  be  a  code  letter, 
"A,"  "B,"  "C,"  or  some  other. 
These  letters  indicate  the  month 


with  which  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, "A"  being  Januaiy,  ''B"  Feb- 
ruary-, etc. 

Unless  this  information  is  given 
with  both  the  old  and  new  ad- 
dresses it  will  be  diflacult  for  us  to 
locate  the  address  plate  among  the 
many  thousands  that  have  been 
prepared  for  Kod.\kery  subscribers. 

As  KoD.\KERY  is  mailed  at  third- 
class  rates,  the  magazine  will  not 
be  forwarded  to  j'our  new  address 
by  the  post  office  as  in  the  case  of 
first-class  mail. 
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THE  ORCHID  AT   HOME 

Made   «■!//<   a  No.   3A    Kodak,   by    W.    Hcrrwt 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

WHAT  KODAK  SERVICE  IS 

WHEN  3-011   purchase   a  camera,  film   or  paper   or  any 
other  goods  that   are   sold  by  the   Canadian  Kodak 
Company,  j^ou  establish  a  claim  which  entitles  you 
to  Kodak  service. 

This  ser\-ice  is  also  extended,  impartially,  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  photography.  It  is  so  diversified  that  the  limits 
of  its  range  cannot  well  be  defined,  but  its  purpose  is  to  fur- 
nish all  photographers  with  technical  information  regarding 
photographic  processes,  to  give  such  individual  instruction, 
by  correspondence,  as  users  of  Kodak  goods  may  need  for 
insuring  their  obtaining  the  results  that  the  manufacturers 
know  the  goods  can  produce,  and  to  help  in  maintaining  the 
high  standard  that  Kodak  goods  have  attained. 

That  our  Service  Department  is  rendering  valuable  assist- 
ance to  photographers  is  evidenced  by  the  following  extracts 
from  a  few  of  the  many  letters  that  are  being  received  daily: 

"/  was  greatly  pleased  ivith  the  ivay  you  patiently  went  into 
details  to  give  me  the  injormation  I  asked  for  a  short  time 
ago,  and  it  was  explained  so  simply  that  I  jeel  sure  I  shall 
have  much  better  results  when  trying  the  same  sort  of  pic- 
tures next  summer.  Kodak  service  is  as  satisfactory  as  are 
the  Kodak  Products." 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  very  satisfactory  information 
you  sent  me  with  regard  to  some  negatives  1  sent  you  for 
criticism.  Your  careful  explanation  of  faults  irill  help  greatly 
with  future  work." 

"I  have  come  in  contact  with  a  number  of  'Service  Depart- 
ments,' and  want  to  say  that  your  Service  Department  cer- 
tainly is  all  that  the  name  stands  for.  I  have  written  pages 
of  questions  and  have  always  received  courteous  treatment, 
and  what  is  more  important,  the  information  I  received  was 
real  information.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  forming  the 
habit  of  asking  questions." 

The  Service  Department  of  the  Canadian  Kodak  Company 
works  for  your  interests,  without   charge. 


.\ddress  all  communications 

Service  Department,  Can.\di.\n  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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The  Pocket  Premo 

and 

Premo  Film  Pack 


READY  in  an  instant.      The   lens  swings  quickly   forward 
into  correct  focus  when  the  camera  is  opened.     The  shutter 
is  ready  and— click — you  have  the  picture.       Draw  out  ;i 
paper  tab  and  again  you  are  ready. 

Though  hardly  a  handful  when  closed,  the  Pocket  Premo 
makes  2%  x  2)%  pictures  and  makes  them  well.  Both  camera 
and  film  are  Eastman  made. 


Price,  $14.95 


AI/  Kodak  Dealers 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


K  O  D  A  K  E  R  Y 


This  seal  is  the  Canadian  Kodak 
Company's  method  of  telling  you 
that  the  chemical  or  chemical 
preparation  so  designated  is  every- 
thing that  it  claims  to  be.  It's  a 
guarantee    that's  as  good    as    gold. 


Eastman  Reducer 

supplied  in  a  box  of  five  tubes  at  fifty 
cents  is  a  Kodak  Tested  Chemical. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Pictures  by  Flashlight 


Kodak   Flash  .Sheet  Holder 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets  and  the  Kodak  Flash 
Sheet  Holder  offer  a  simple,  sure  method  of 
making  flashlight  pictures.  The  sheets  give  a 
broad,  soft  light,  while  the  holder,  b}^  means  of 
which  the  sheet  is  ignited  from  the  back,  with 
a  metal  sheet  between  the  operator  and  the 
flash,  supplies  a  practical  convenience. 

PRICES 

No.  1  Flash  vSheets,  per  package  of  '2  dozen  sheets  .S  x  4  $i).^'^ 

No.  2  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  ^  dozen  sheets  4  x  .">  .')() 

No.  .3  Flash  .Sheets,  ])er  ])ackage  of  ^'/i  dozen  sheets  .I  x  7  .S4 

Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder I..V1 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Is/^vour  dealn;  or  -write  us  for  the  fr.-e  booklet  " liy  l-lashliKlif 
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The  Kodak 
Album 

The  out-of-town 
folks  will  be  sure  to 
want  to  see  your 
pictures  —  and  good 
as  the}'  are  they  tell 
their  story  best  from 
the  pages  of  an  al- 
bum. 

The  Kodak  Album 
is  just  the  thing. 

Price, 

$4.25  and  $6.50 

according  to  size 


o 


Kodak 

Portrait 

Attachment 

The  holiday  home- 
coming presents  an 
opportunity  for  im- 
promptu portraits  of 
grandfather  and 
grandmother,  the 
visiting  cousins  and 
all  the  rest,  that  you 
can't  afford  to  miss. 

And  3'ou  certainl}^ 
can  aft'ord  the  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment 
at  seventy-five  cents. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dealer' 


FT 
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VELOX 

helps  you  make  g-ood 
pictures. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At    voiir   dealer's 


The  3a  GRAFLEX 


AiitograpJiic 


PREvSENT.S  a  combination  of  picture-making  certainty 
and  convenience  that  have  earned  a  wide  popularity. 

Full  picture  size  reflection — equally  helpful  in  landscape, 
portrait  or  speed  work. 

Twenty-four  instantaneous  shutter  speeds  and  adjust- 
ments for  time  exposures— a  range  suitable  for  a  wide 
field  of  amateur  photography. 

Daylight  loading  with  standard  3 '-{  x  5  ■<  Kodak  V'\\n\ 
cartridges. 

The  Autographic  feature  which  permits  writing  a  title 
or  date  directly  upon  the  margin  of  every  negative. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Voir  vacation  pictures,  for  example — those  sharp, 
clean-cut  negatives  that  you  made  last  summer,  will 
\ield  excellent  enlargements  with  a 

Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 

Too  compact  to  be  a  problem  as  to  storage — there's  rooni  for  it 
on  the  closet  shelf— and  a  table  top  is  all  the  space  required 
when  in  use. 

And  yet  the  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
instrtiment.  From  negatives  up  to  4  x  6  inches,  enlargements  up 
to  the  size  of  the  easel,  14  x  17  inches,  maj-  be  readily  made. 

Xor  do  these  dimensions  indicate  all  that  the  outfit  can  do. 
I  'tilize  the  wall  as  an  easel  and  make  the  prints  as  large  as  you  like. 

The  outfit  includes  Enlarging  Camera,  lens  and  diaphragm 
(largest  stop  U.  vS.  41,  easel,  lamp  housing,  light  cord  and  plug, 
but  does  not  include  the  6o-\vatt  Mazda  electric  light  bulb. 

Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit       .     .     .     |23.00 

Lantern  Slide  Block 1 .00 

Portrait  Attachment  No.  r,    .     .     .  .75 
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For  your  vacation  prints- 
for  all  you  J'  pruils 


The  Kodak  Album 

It's  loose-leaf  so  that  new  pap^es 
may  be  added  as  desired,  and  it 
is  so  good  looking  that  yon  will 
want  it  in  evidence.  The  cover 
is  of  one-piece,  black,  narrow- 
grained,  cowhide  leather  and 
has    Oxford    Bible    style   edges. 

THE    I'RICI-; 

434'  X  7,  A,  50  black  leaves 14-25 

7  X  I  [,  B,  50  black  leaves 6.50 

Package  12  extra  leaves,  A, — i8c  ;  B, — 25c. 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Made  Willi  a  jA    Folding  Kodak- 


BEFORE  SL'NRISE 

IIV  ARTHUR   ().   FRll';i. 


THE  moon  slid  down  toward 
the  western  rim  of  the  moun- 
tains. A  highland  creek  bab- 
bled busily  down  its  stony  channel 
beside  us.  A  whippoorwill  poured 
out  his  liquid  chanty  from  a  dusky 
tree.    The  smoke  from  our  pipes, 


mingling  with  that  (jf  (jur  living 
campfire,  drifted  away  on  the  soft 
night  breeze. 

"Nine  o'clock  and  a-a-all's  well," 
yawned  my  partner.  "Moon  sets 
in  about  ten  minutes.  Guess  I'll 
hit  the  hay." 
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We  crawled  into  the  pup-tent, 
removed  our  boots,  loosened  our 
belts,  rolled  up  in  our  single  blank- 
ets and  relaxed.  The  moon  dropped 
out  of  sight.  The  whippoorwill  de- 
parted. With  the  lullaby  of  the 
creek  in  our  ears  we  lost  ourselves. 

Then  it  turned  cold. 

At  midnight  I  awoke  to  find  my 
knees  under  my  chin  and  a  regi- 
ment of  chills  marching  in  echelon 
up  my  spine.  Followed  the  usual 
performance  given  by  a  cold 
sleeper:  pulling  blanket  around 
neck,  winding  it  tighter  around 
body,  hunching  up  and  straighten- 
ing out,  turning  over  repeatedl\-. 
catching  brief  catnaps  and  env3'ing 
partner,  who  had  more  meat  on 
his  bones  than  I  and  was  snoozing 
in  a  ripsnorty  fashion. 

This  went  on  for  three  hours. 
Then  I  gave  up  sleeping  as  a  bad 
job. 

Donning  my  boots  and  draping 
my  blanket  around  my  goose- 
fleshy  body.  I  crept  out  into  the 
first  wan  light  of  dawn.  In  ten 
seconds  I  had  lit  a  cigarette;  in 
two  minutes,  a  fire.  The  cheerj' 
crackle  of  the  blaze  caused  an 
eruption  from  the  tent — another 
di.shevelled,  blanketed  figure  which 
strode  through  the  dew-soaked 
grass  and  joined  me  in  hugging 
the  heat. 

"Grrrumph,"  I  grunted — mean- 
ing "Good  morning." 

"Umph." 

We  stood  awhile  thawing  out. 

"Ought  to  have  a  picture  of 
this,"  I  suggested.  "Call  it  'Frowsy 
and  Drowsy.'  " 

"I'd  name  it  'Frowsy  and  Froz- 
en.' Better  wait  until  sunrise.  The 
light's  rotten  now." 


But  after  .studying  the  gray  sky 
I  decided  to  chance  it.  Digging  up 
the  Kodak  and  setting  it  for  a  one- 
second  exposure,  with  the  largest 
stop,  I  slipped  a  Kodak  Seli-Timer 
on  the  end  of  the  cable  release, 
pressed  the  lever  on  the  timer  and 
slouched  back  to  the  fire.  And 
there  we  stood,  heavy-ej^ed  and 
glum,  while  the  self-timer  tripped 
the  shutter. 

"Well,  suppose  we'd  better  eat,'' 
remarked  my  chum.  "Don't  care 
much  whether  I  live  until  night  or 
not,  but  I  feel  sort,  of  hollow." 

So  we  bestirred  ourselves  with 
the  mess-kits.  Bacon  and  beans, 
half  a  dozen  fried  eggs  and  steam- 
ing hot  coffee  knocked  the  last 
chill  out  of  our  systems.  We  shed 
blankets  and  hats  and  lounged  at 
ease,  burning  more  tobacco. 

"Hot  grub  sure  makes  a  whale 
of  a  difference,"  opined  partner. 
"Ought  to  shoot  another  film  just 
to  show  how  we  look  without 
icicles  hanging  off  our  noses.  But 
wait  for  the  sun." 

"By  the  time  the  sun  climbs  over 
those  eastern  crags  we'll  have  the 
camp  cleaned  up  and  our  faces 
washed.  Better  do  it  now  while 
e^'erything  looks  messy  and  nat- 
ural." 

Wherefore  the  Kodak  was 
moved  to  another  position  and 
left  to  do  its  work,  while  I  came 
back  and  squatted  comfortably 
on  one  heel  amid  the  breakfast 
debris.  Again  the  shutter  click- 
ed and  the  deed  was  done. 

"Ho-hum!"  sighed  my  mate. 
"Xow  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  wash 
the  dear  old  greasy  dishes,  bathe 
in  that  ice-water  creek,  knock 
down  the  tent,  roll  our  packs,  hit 
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A  LARGlv  COOLNKSS  AND  A  SMAI.I. 
Made   U'ith   a  3A    Folding   Kodak 


the  trail  and  spend  the  day 
scrambUng  over  a  dozen  miles  of 
up-and-down  country  with  forty 
pounds  of  (hiffle  apiece  on  our 
backs;    and   then   .>;et   up   the   tent 


again— 

"Not  so,  Httle  one,"  I  disputed. 
"I'm  going  to  use  the  tent  for  bed 
clothes  to-night.  If  that  doesn't 
keep    nic    warm    I'll      take     your 
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blanket,  and  ma.ybe  your  shirt." 
"Before  j^ou  succeed  in  doing 
that  you  won't  need  a  blanket,'' 
he  promised.  "You'll  be  dead." 
Inasmuch  as  he  outweighed  mc 
by  fifty  pounds,  I  did  not  argue 
the  point. 

"Anyhow,"  said  I,  "We  haye  a 
couple  of  photos  to  prove  to  the 
town  folks  that  we  once  got  up 
before  breakfast." 
"Uh-huh.  That's  something." 
We  arose  and  went  to  work 
cleaning  up.  As  the  sun  mounted 
the  eastern  wall  we  slung  our 
packs,  clambered  to  a  road,  turned 
our  noses  westward  and  tramped 
awaj'  through  the  long  shadows  of 
the  new  day. 

And    now,    months    later,    those 


photographs  fulfil  more  than  one 
mission.  They  give  the  stay-at- 
homes  an  intimate  peep  at  the 
actual  life  of  the  trail-hitter.  They 
evoke  reminiscent  grins  every 
time  we  ourselves  glance  at  them. 
Better  still,  they  start  to  revolv- 
ing in  our  minds  a  whole  reel  of 
memory-pictures  —  of  crag  and 
crevasses  and  canyon,  of  sun  and 
storm,  of  moon  and  mist,  of  hard 
hiking  by  day  and  of  cheery  ban- 
ter by  the  nightly  campfire. 

Best  of  all,  they  and  the  other 
films  of  that  trip  are  both  a  record 
of  the  past  and  a  promise  of  the 
future;  for  thej'  whisper  that  out- 
side the  city  walls  green  trails 
wait  to  welcome  us  and  lead  us  on 
into  new  scenes. 


Made  with  a  sA  Kodak 
tyy  Sher-cciu   Murphy 
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Light    Colored    Clothing    Helps    to    Shorten    the    Exposure. 


LIGHTING  THE  HOME  PORTRAIT 


THE  fir^t  requirement  in  por- 
trait work  is  good  lighting, 
and  if  our  efforts  are  to  be 
successful  we  must  not  only  un- 
derstand something  of  the  power 
of  light  in  order  to  approach  the 
normal  or  correct  exposure,  but  we 
must  also  know  how  to  arrange 
our  subject  and  light  to  make  the 
pictures   pleasing   pictorially. 

The  beginner  is  often  misled  in 
estimating  the  exposure  for  in- 
door portraits  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  visual  rather  than 
the  actinic  power  of  the  light.  A 
light  that  appears  very  bright  and 
powerful  to  the  eye  may  have  but 
weak  recording  power  on  sensitive 
film.  For  example,  at  about  two 
o'clock  on  a  bright  sunny  after- 
noon  an   exposure   of   1/100   of  a 


second  at  stop  8  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  fully  timed  negative  any- 
where out-of-doors  imder  the  full 
light  of  the  sky.  At  the  same 
time  in  a  room  on  the  simny  side 
of  the  house,  one  with  large  win- 
dows, white  woodwork  and  light 
colored  walls  and  hangings,  the 
light  appears  if  anything  briglitor 
than  outdoors,  but  to  obtain  a 
negative  of  equal  density  to  that 
made  outdoors,  an  exposure  of 
from  one  to  two  seconds  is  neces- 
sary. The  actinic  power  of  the 
light  has  been  reduced  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  times  by 
the  refraction  and  absorption  of 
the  light  rays  by  the  window 
glass  and  because  of  the  fact  that, 
there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  light 
of  the  whole  sky. 
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Another  factor  affecting  the  ac- 
tinic power  of  light  is  the  power 
of  some  coloi-s  to  absorb  a  por- 
tion of  the  light  rays.  Anything 
red,  for  instance,  will  p.bsorb  a 
great  percentage  of  the  light  rays 
that  would  have  any  effect  on  the 
film.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
dark  room  lamps  are  fitted  with 
ruby  glass. 

Light  colored  walls  and  hang- 
ings help  to  shorten  the  exposure 
by  reason  of  light  reflected  back 
from  their  surfaces  but  in  a  room 
with  dark  colored  walls  and  dark 
floor  covering,  the  exposure  is 
lengthened  by  the  absorbing 
power  of  these  dark  colors,  and 
to  obtain  a  negative  as  fully 
timed  as  the  one  made  in  a  room 
with  light  colored  walls  and  floor, 
an  exposure  five  or  six  times  as 
long  will  be  required. 

Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  definite  exposure  rules  to 
cover  all  conditions  and  though 
the  exposures  mentioned  will 
serve  as  a  working  basis  for  fur- 
ther experiments,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary at  certain  hours  and  in 
cloudy  weather  to  increase  the 
time  proportionately. 

The  light  usually  encountered 
in  portrait  work  at  home  is  con- 
trasty.  It  is  therefore  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  over-exposure 
than  under-exposure,  as  the  con- 
sequent tendencj^  to  flatness  will 
overcome  much  of  the  contrast. 

A  portrait  is  described  as  the 
likeness  of  someone,  but  a  good 
portrait  is  more  than  that.  It 
presents  the  subject  in  a  pleasing 
manner,  subduing  defects  and  ac- 
centuating the  strongest  charac- 
teristics.     Harsh    contrasts    must 


be  avoided  and  to  do  this  and 
obtain  negatives  possessing  full 
gradation  from  the  highest  light 
to  the  deepest  shadow,  we  must 
correctly  an-ange  our  subject  and 
light. 

The  greatest  degree  of  illumin- 
ation is  secured  by  placing  the 
subject  close  to  a  window  so  that 
the  light  falls  full  on  the  face, 
but  when  this  is  done  all  parts 
of  the  face  are  equally  illumin- 
ated and  there  is  consequently  no 
gradation.  If,  however,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  light  is 
increased,  the  light  is  softened 
and  a  roundness  and  modelling 
that  is  far  more  pleasing  secured. 
But  it  is  often  preferable  to  soft- 
en the  light  from  its  source 
rather  than  move  the  subject  any 
distance  and  this  is  easily  accom- 
plished with  a  few  sheets  of  tissue 


S— Subject;  C~Came>a;  R~Reflector 
Illustrating     Position     of     Reflector, 
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A  STMri.F.  wixnnw  i.ir.iiTTxr, 
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Tlic     Jicad     parfui 
ligJit    increases    tli 


but  in  such  a  position  that  the 
hght  reflected  from  it  will  lighten 
up  the  shadow  side  of  the  face, 
will  bridge  the  gap  in  gradation. 
Any  piece  of  white  cloth  or  white 
paper  pinned  to  the  back  of  a 
tall  chair  or  anything  else  handy 
will  make  a  satisfactoiy  reflector. 

Of  course  the  amount  of  light 
used  must  be  consistent  with  the 
effect  desired  but  it  is  always  best 
to  use  the  strongest  possible  light 
so  as  not  to  detract  from  the 
spontaneity  of  expression  or  pose 
by  imnecessarily  prolonging  the 
exposure. 

For  head  and  shoulder  portraits, 
the  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 
should  be  used,  as  it  will  permit 
placing  the  camera  close  to  the 
subject  so  that  larger  images  can 
be   obtained. 


paper  or  cloth  and  some  thumb 
tacks  for  holding  them  in  position. 
One  or  more  sheets  of  paper  or 
cloth  as  required  are  used  to 
cover  the  whole  or  a  portion  of 
the  window  to  give  the  desired 
effect. 

The  most  natural  lighting  effect 
is  secured  by  allowing  the  light 
to  fall  on  the  face  of  the  sitter  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  and  this  il- 
lumination is  readily  secured  by 
blocking  up  the  lower  half  of  t!ie 
window. 

The  steps  in  gradation  may  be 
increased  by  turning  the  subject's 
head  partly  away  from  the  light. 
If,  when  this  is  done,  that  pair 
of  the  face  in  deepest  shadow  ap- 
pears too  dark  and  without  detail, 
a  reflector  placed  close  to  the  sub- 
ject, not  in  the  range  of  the  lens. 
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OUTDOORS   WITH   THE   CAMERA  IN  WINTER 

BY  L.   \V.   BROWNELL 

Illustrated    b\    the    Author 


WHY  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  so 
many  who  are  enthusias- 
tic photographers  through 
the  warm  months  lay  their  cam- 
eras aside  with  the  advent  of  cold 
weather  and  never  take  them  up 
again  until  the  winter  season  has 
passed?  Is  it  from  fear  of  the  cold 
or  the  idea  that  there  is  nothing 
out  of  doors  worth  photographing 
at  this  season?  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  facts  remain  that  win- 
ter not  only  discloses  pictures 
which  were  hidden  by  foliage  in 
summer,  but  the  presence  of  snow 
transforms  manj^  a  commonplace 
svunmer  scene  into  one  of  rare 
beauty;  and  anyone  who  has  red 
blood  in  his  veins  will  find  a  lot  of 
pleasure  (as  well  as  a  lot  of  pic- 
tures) in  tramping  through  the 
woods  and  fields  on  a  bright  win- 
ter's da}^    To  me  there  is  nothing 


more  enjoj'able  than  to  put  on  my 
sweater,  waterproof  boots  and 
heavy  gloves  and  tramp  for  hours 
through  the  newfallen  snow.  To 
take  my  camera  witli  me  furnishes 
an  additional  incentive  for  the 
tramp,  but  I  do  not  often  need  to 
have  any  particular  reason  for  go- 
ing other  than  the  enjoyment  I 
derive  from  the  outing. 

One  is  all  too  apt  to  think  of 
winter  as  a  season  of  desolate 
dreariness,  but  the  fact  is  that 
more  realty  beautiful  landscape  ef- 
fects can  be  obtained  at  this  time 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  Moreover,  to  me  at  least, 
those  pictures  that  contain  a  note 
of  unresponsive  coldness  are  the 
ones  that  show  us  most  truly  the 
spirit  of  winter  and  are,  conse- 
quently, much  to  be  desired,  just 
as,    on    the    other    hand,    are    the 
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pictures  of  summer  scenes  which 
accentuate  the  cheerful  warmth 
of  that  season. 

From  the  wealtli  of  winter 
subjects  presentetl  on  all  sides 
one  can  afford  to  take  his  time 
to  choose  what,  in  his  best 
judgment,  are  the  views  that  will 
make  the  most  effectiv'e  pictures. 
This  is  the  first  and  most  neces- 
sary requisite  to  good  work.  To 
make  exposures  right  and  left,  on 
almost  any  and  everything,  is  a 
mistake,  which  results  in  a  lot  of 
negatives  but  only  a  few  real  pic- 
tures.    Many   a   bit    of   landscape 
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which  is  pictorially  uninteresting 
in  sunmier  is  often  transformed  in- 
to a  scene  of  rare  beauty  by  snow 
on  which  the  sun  is  casting  shad- 
ows. The  shadows  are  longest,  of 
course,  during  the  early  morning 
and  late  afternoon  hours,  but  the 
sun  is  so  much  lower  in  the  hea- 
vens in  winter  than  in  summer 
that  it  casts  fairly  long  shadows 
(ven  at  noon  time,  in  regions 
where  snow  covers  the  ground  for 
weeks  at  a  time. 

When  the  foreground  of  a  snow- 
scene  is  the  point  of  greatest  inter- 
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est,  it  should  never  show  an  un- 
broken and  meaningless  expanse  of 
white,  and  even  if  the  foreground 
is  not  the  point  of  greatest  interest 
it  should  show  more  than  one 
tone. 

Often  an  attractive  subject  is 
found  with  a  foreground  that 
shows  nothing  but  a  smooth  ex- 
panse of  snow  unrelieved  by  even 
the  faintest  shadow.  Unless  there 
is  a  thick  crust  on  the  snow  it  will 
be  easy  to  put  detail  in  the  fore- 
ground, by  tramping  a  path 
through  the  snow. 


It  is  probable  that  in  no  other 
kind  of  landscape  work  is  there 
such  an  opportunity  for  variety  of 
composition  and  arrangement,  but 
it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  simplicity  gives  strength  and 
character  to  a  picture  and  to  crowd 
too  much  into  it  is  to  irrevocably 
spoil  it. 

The  point  of  view  often  is  the 
determining  factor  in  the  success 
of  a  picture  and,  therefore,  one 
should  never  be  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  to  make  an  exposure,  but 
should  examine  the  scene  from 
different  points  and  angles  until 
that  point  is  found  from  which  the 
best  effect  is  seen.  Never  fear  to 
have  the  shadows  pointing  diag- 
onally toward  or  even  directly  to- 
ward the  camera.  If  the  sun  shines 
on  the  lens,  hold  a  hand,  a  hat  or 
anything  else  in  such  a  position 
that,  when  it  cannot  be  seen  in 
the  finder,  it  will  cast  a  shadow  on 
the  lens.  If  it  can  be  seen  in  the 
finder  it  will  show  in  the  picture, 
and  if  it  does  not  cast,  a  shadow  on 
the  lens  the  picture  will  be  fogged 
when  the  exposure  is  made. 

In  the  matter  of  exposure  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  mere 
presence  of.  snow  does  not  call  for 
short  exposures.  While  the  light 
reflected  from  the  snow  is  intense- 
ly bright,  yet  the  sunlight  in  win- 
ter is  not  as  strong  as  it  is  in  sum- 
mer, and  if  detail  in  dark  objects, 
such  as  tree  trunks,  is  wanted,  the 
exposure  when  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground  should  be  as  long  as 
would  be  needed  in  summer. 

I  have  found  that,  for  recording 
shadows  on  snow,  an  exposure  of 
about  1/100  of  a  second  with  stop 
j.ll  (stop  8  on  rectilinear  lenses) 
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will  give  good  results.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  considered  as  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  for  the  latitude 
of  Eastman  films  will  take  care  of 
considerable  variation  in  exposure. 
With  single  lens  cameras  a  snap- 
shot with  the  second  stop  is  ad- 
vised. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that 
while  clean  snow  on  which  the  sun 
is  shining  looks  perfectly  white, 
there  are  times  when  the  shadows 
show  blue  reflections.     When  this 


is  observed  the  shadows  can  be 
made  to  photograph  darker  than 
the  snow  by  using  a  Kodak  or  a 
Wratten  K2  Filter.  These  filters 
will  increase  the  contrast  between 
the  sunlit  spaces  and  the  shadows 
to  a  marked  degree.  This  will  also 
more  nearly  approximate  the  dif- 
ference in  tone  between  the  snow 
and  the  blue  of  the  sky.  With 
the  Kodak  filter  the  exposure 
should  be  ten  times,  and  with  the 
K2  filter,  twenty  times  as  long  as 
when  no  filter  is  used. 
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Above — Made  with 
T.    Bronson. 

Below — Made  with 
James  J.    Ryan. 
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Kodak    Ti 


Al)ove — made    with    a    Vest    Pocket    Kodak, 

by   Miss   Alice   C.   Perry. 
Below — Made    with   a    No.    2A   Brownie,   by 

Chas.    P.    Hey. 
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,\l,„ve— Made    with    a    Xo.    2    Folding   Brownie,    by 

Charles    J.    Anderson.  .   ,   t-    j  i      k 

On  the  Right— Made  with  a  3A  Special  Kodak,  by 

P.-IS^UT^d^wiS'f  Premo.  by  J.  Willard  Holler. 
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THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  HOME 


A  MONG  the  pictures  that  are 
/\  especially  valued  because 
-^-*-  of  the  sentiments  they 
awaken  are  photographs  of  the 
interior  of  a  home.  It  is  prob- 
ably because  these  pictures  can 
be  made  at  almost  any  time  that 
we  are  apt  to  postpone  making 
them,  and  the  rooms  may  be  pa- 
pered, painted,  newly  furnished  or 
remodeled  before  we  remember 
that  no  pictures  were  taken  show- 
ing them  as  they  were  before  the 
changes  were  made. 

But  a  small  percentage  of  the 
people  who  have  reached  middle 
age  have  an.y  pictures  that  show 
the  interior  of  the  home  of  their 
childhood,  and  they  keenly  realize 
how:  imperfectl}^  memor>'  can  re- 
call the  many  details  which  only 
pictures    can    accurately    record. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  com- 
paratively few  amateur  photog- 
raphers.   To-day  cameras  are  suc- 


cessfully used  by  children  as  well 
as  by  gi'own-ups.  The  writer  has 
seen  many  pictures  of  home  in- 
teriors made  by  children,  which 
are  considered  priceless  by  those 
who   possess  them. 

Picturing  interiors  is  not  diffi- 
cult l)ut  it  differs  from  outdoor 
snapshot  work.  The  pictures  can 
be  made  by  daylight  and  also  by 
flashlight.  They  can  be  made  when 
the  source  of  light  is  above  and 
behind  the  camera,  when  it  is  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  camera, 
and  also  when  it  is  in  front  of  and 
above  the  camera.  In  this  article 
we  will  discuss  how  interiors  are 
photographed  by  daylight  when 
the  camera  is  so  placed  that  the 
lens  will  not  be  pointed  toward 
the  source  of  light.  Other  ways 
of  making  pictures  of  the  rooms 
in  the  home  will  be  discussed  in 
future  issues. 
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The  interior  of  a  living  room 
must  be  photographed  by  giving 
a  time  exposure,  since  the  Uglit  is 
so  much  weaker  indoors  than  it 
is  imder  the  open  sky,  and,  as  pic- 
tures of  interiors  are  made  with 
the  camera  close  to  the  subject, 
some  parts  of  which  are  only  a 
few  feet  while  other  parts  are  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  lens,  a  smaller 
stop  must  sometimes  be  used  than 
is  needed  for  landscape  work,  in 
order  to  obtain  sharp  images  of  all 
the  objects  that  the  picture 
records. 

It  is  always  best  to  an-ange  the 
furniture  of  a  room  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  way  it  is  custom- 
arily placed  for  home  use,  and 
then  make  two  or  more  pictures 
of  the  room  from  different  view- 
points. If  a  room  is  to  be  photo- 
graphed from  one  viewpoint  only 
the  temptation  to  crowd  a  lot  of 


furniture  into  a  small  space  may- 
present  itself,  but  this  should  al- 
ways be  avoided,  for  the  picture 
will  be  far  more  pleasing  if  it 
suggests  the   comforts  of  a  livinsi 
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room  than  if  it  sugge-sts 
the  storage   of   furniture. 

There  should,  when- 
ever possible,  be  enough 
clear  space  between  the 
lens  and  the  nearest 
piece  of  furniture  that  is 
to  be  photographed,  so 
that  nothing  but  the 
floor  can  be  seen  in  the 
immediate  foreground . 
The  reasons  for  this  ar(\ 
that  any  object  which  i.-^ 
very  close  to  the  lens 
will  appear  unduly  large 
in  comparison  with  ob- 
jects that  are  farther 
away,  and,  when  a  larg(> 
object  is  much  too  close 
to  the  lens  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  include  the 
whole  of  it  within  thi- 
picture  area. 

Mr.  Hine's  picture  on 
page  18  is  a  splendid 
record  of  an  interior, 
but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  chairs  in  the 
foreground  might  not 
have  been  left  out  with 
advantage  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  picture  of  the 
church  interior,  on  page 
20,  illustrates  the  com- 
plication  introduced  \>\ 
having  objects  too  close 
to  the  lens.  As  the  pew  top, 
shown  at  the  left  in  the  fore- 
ground, could  not  be  left  out  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  photogra- 
pher had  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation.  The  pew  top  is  an  un- 
desirable feature,  not  because  of 
its  presence  in  the  picture,  but 
because  of  its  apparent  size.  When 
compared  with  the  others  it  looks 


unduly  large,  and  this  rendering 
was  caused  solely  by  its  extreme 
nearness  to   the   lens. 

For  photographing  interiors  the 
camera  must  be  placed  on  a  tri- 
pod or  on  some  other  rigid  sup- 
port, and  it  should  be  placed  a 
little  lower  than  is  desirable  for 
outdoor  work  so  that  more  of  the 
floor   than   of  the   ceiling  can  be 
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seen  in  the  finder.  If  the  picture 
shows  more  ceiling  than  floor  it 
will  look  top-heavy. 

If  the  furniture  and  walls  are 
dark  in  tone  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  the  outlines  of  the 
furnishings  cannot  be  clearlj^  seen 
in  the  finder.  This  difficulty  can 
easily  be  overcome  by  having  an 
attendant  hold  a  lighted  candle  or 
a  flashlight  near  the  wall.  As  the 
light  will  show  brightly  in  the 
finder  the  outlines  of  the  area  that 
will  be  included  in  the  picture  can 
be  accurately  determined  when 
the  light  is  moved  about  near  the 
wall,  by  observing  where  it  is  be- 
ing held  when  its  image  can  be 
seen  on  the  four  margins  of  the 
finder  glass. 

In  rooms  that  have  but  one 
window  a  reflector  may  be  needed 
for  increasing  the  illumination  of 
corners  of  the  rooms.  If  the  cam- 
era is  placed  at  position  indicated 
in  Diagram   1,   for  photographing 


the  corner  that  is  diagonally  oppo- 
site the  camera,  a  reflector  of 
white  cloth  or  white  paper,  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  window 
shade,  placed  at  position  R,  will 
improve   the    illumination. 

Rooms  that  have  two  or  more 
windows  on  one  side  can  usually 
be  satisfactorily  lighted  without 
the  aid  of  a  reflector.  Such  rooms 
can  easily  be  photographed  from 
various  viewpoints.  Diagram  2 
shows  that  with  the  camera  at 
position  X  a  series  of  pictures  can 
be  made  which  will  include  the 
area  through  which  the  dotted 
curved  line  passes.  Other  avail- 
able camera  positions  are  sug- 
gested by  the  letters  C. 

Diagram  3  shows  a  good  posi- 
tion for  the  camera  when  pictur- 
ing the  interior  of  a  room  that  has 
windows  on  two  of  its  sides.  With 
the  camera  in  the  position  sug- 
gested no  reflector  will  be  needed. 

Interiors     are     usually     photo- 
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graphed  by  the  light  that  comes 
through  windows  on  which  the 
sun  is  not  shining,  but  they  can 
also  be  successfully  photographed 
by  the  light  that  comes  through 
windows  on  which  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing. All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
subdue  the  sunlight  by  placing 
mushn  or  cheesecloth  screens  over 
the  window.  While  the  use  of 
such  a  screen  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  give  twice  as  long  expo- 


sures as  are  recommended  in  the 
appended  table,  the  screen  will 
diffuse  the  light  so  that  the  sha- 
dows will  not  be  as  dark  as  if  no 
screen  was  used. 

With  cameras  that  have  double 
lenses  (rectilinears  and  anastig- 
mats)  use  stop  16,  and  with  single 
lens  cameras  use  the  second  stop, 
and  give  the  exposures  recom- 
mended in  the  following  table: 


EXPOSURE  TABLE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHING 
INTERIORS 


FOR  rooms  that  receive  the  direct  light  from  the  sky. 
The  exposures  to  be  made  not  earlier  than  three  hours  after 
sunrise  or  later  than  three  hours  before  sunset.     In  earlier 
morning  or  later  afternoon  hours  longer  exposures  must  be  given. 


White  walls  and  more  than  one 
window : 

Bright   sun   outside,   4   seconds. 
Hazy    sun,    10    seconds. 
Cloudy    bright,    20    seconds. 
Cloudy    dull.    40    seconds. 

White  walls  and  only   one   win- 
dow: 

Bright   sun   outside,   6   seconds. 
Hazy    sun,    IS    seconds. 
Cloudy    bright,    30    seconds. 
Cloudy    dull,    60    seconds. 

Medium  colored  walls  and  hang- 
ings and  more  than  one  window: 

Bright    sun    outside,    8    seconds. 
Hazy    sun,    20    seconds. 
Cloudy    bright,    40    seconds. 
Cloudv    dull,    80    seconds. 


Medium  colored  walls  and  hang- 
ings and  only  one  window: 

Bright   sun   outside,    12   seconds. 
Hazy    sun,    30    seconds. 
Cloudy    bright,    60    seconds. 
Cloudy   dull,    120   seconds. 

Dark  colored  walls  and  hangings 
and  more  than  one  window: 

I'.right  sun   outside,   20  seconds. 

Hazy    sun,    40    seconds. 

Cloudy   bright,    80   seconds. 

Cloudy    dull,    2   minutes,    40    seconds. 

Dark  colored  walls  and  hangings 
and  only  one  window. 

liright    sun    outside,    40    seconds. 
Hazy   sun,   80   seconds. 
Cloudy  bright,  2  minutes,  40  seconds. 
Cloudy    dull,    .S    minutes,    20    seconds. 


£3 


A  SNOWY  winter  is  particularlj' 
favorable  for  photograph- 
-  ing  interiors,  because  the 
light  which  snow  reflects  into  a 
room,  added  to  that  which  enters 
directly  from  the  sky,  illuminates 


it  more  uniformly  than  the  sum- 
mer daylight  does.  The  same  ex- 
posures are,  however,  recommend- 
ed in  winter  as  in  summer,  be- 
cause p]astman  Film  permits  of 
con.siderable   latitude  in  exposure. 
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Above — Made  with  a  Graflex, 
by    Harrison    N.    Mucher. 

On  the  Right — Made  with  a 
No.  2  Brownie,  by  H.  Dun- 
lap   Scott. 
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Above — Made  with  a  Graflcx, 
by   F.   Harrison   Ingram. 

On  the  Left — Made  with  a  No. 
2   Brownie,   by  Joy   I,.   Nevcns. 
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SPOTTING  NEGATIVES  AND  PRINTS 


IT  may  occasionally  happen,  no 
matter  how  careful  we  are. 
that  a  speck  of  dust  will  get 
inside  the  camera,  where  it  is  apt 
to  lodge  on  the  film  ^.nd  make 
what  is  known  as  a  pinhole,  that 
is,  a  transparent  spot  in  the  nega- 
tive. Dust  may  also  find  its  way 
to  a  negative  while  it  is  being 
printed  and  make  white  spots  on 
the  print.  These  spots  can  easily 
be  removed  from  both  negatives 
and  prints  with  a  bit  of  pigment 
from  a  packet  of  Eastman  Spot- 
ting Colors. 

Spotting  a  print  is  such  a  sim- 
ple matter  that  anyone  can  do  it. 
A  bit  of  pigment  is  taken  up  on 
the  moistened  tip  of  a  spotting 
brush  and  applied  to  the  spot 
that  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
print.  If  too  much  pigment  is 
used  it  can  be  taken  off  the  print 
with  a  small  tuft  of  damp  cotton, 
and    a   lesser    quantity    applied. 

In  spotting  negatives  we  must 
match  the  tone  that  surrounds  the 
spot.  If  too  little  pigment  is  used 
the  spot  will  print  too  dark  and 
if  too  much  is  used  it  will  print 
too  light.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
the  tone  just  right  the  negative 
must  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  glass 
— ground  glass  is  the  most  satis- 
factory— and  the  glass  held  in 
front  of  the  light  so  the  light  will 
pass  through  the  negative,  as  it  is 
only  b}'  looking  through  a  nega- 
tive that  we  can  see  the  depth  of 
the  tone  that  is  to  be  matched. 

In  order  to  make  the  spot 
match  its  surroundings  and  thus 
become  invisible,  we  must  apply 
just  the  right  amount  of  color,  and 


to  be  sure  of  doing  this  a  little 
pigment  should  be  taken  up  on 
the  tip  of  the  spotting  brush  and 
first  applied  to  one  of  the  trans- 
parent edges  of  the  negative  that 
is  outside  the  picture  area.  The 
pigment  must  not  be  wet  enough 
to  run  freely  from  the  brush  but 
only  moist  enough  so  that  it  can 
be  readily  transferred  from  the 
brush  to  the  negative.  If  the 
brush  makes  a  deep  black  mark 
it  holds  too  much  pigment.  In 
this  case  enough  of  the  color 
should  be  removed  by  gently  rub- 
bing the  brush  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
imtil  the  mark  it  makes  is  a  pale 
black.  It  is  better  to  use  too  little 
than  too  much  color,  for  if  one  ap- 
plication fails  to  make  the  spot 
as  dark  as  its  surroundings  more 
color  can  be  applied. 

With  a  little  practice  anyone 
can  spot  negatives  as  well  a-s 
prints,  so  no  trace  of  the  work  can 
be  seen. 

The  size  of  spotting  brush  to 
use  depends  on  the  area  of  the 
spot  that  is  to  be  filled  in.  A  No. 
3  brush  is  suitable  for  most  of  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done,  w^hile 
for  very  small  spots  a  No.  2  can 
be  used. 

A  packet  of  Eastman  Spotting 
Colors  contains  black,  blue,  sepia 
and  white  pigments. 

White  is  used  for  removing  dark 
spots  from  prints  on  white  paper, 
sepia  is  for  spotting  sepia  prints 
and  for  blending  with  black  for 
matching  veiy  dark  sepia  or  warm 
black  tones,  while  blue  when 
blended  with  black  will  give  a 
blue-black  tone. 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

UNDER-DEVELOPMENT  IN  COLD  WEATHER 

THE  fact  that  our  readers  send  us  more  under-developed 
negatives  and  more  under-developed  or  fogged  prints  in 
winter  than  at  any  other  time  of  year  indicates  that  those 
who  made  them  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  temperature 
of  the  developing  solutions. 

Films  can  be  correctly  developed  in  an  Eastman  Film  Tank 
with  the  tank  developer  at  any  temperature  between  45  and 
70  degrees  Fahrenheit  provided  they  are  left  in  the  developer 
for  the  lengt.h  of  time  that  the  temperature  requires.  The 
length  of  time  that  is  required  for  all  temperatures  between  45 
and  70  F.  is  stated  in  the  instructions  that  are  furnished  with 
every  tank. 

Prints  must,  however,  be  developed  in  a  tray  and  thej'  can 
only  be  correctly  developed  when  the  developer  is  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  70  F.  If  the  developer  is  much  warmer  the 
prints  will  have  a  muddy  appearance  and  if  it  is  much  colder 
they  will  either  be  under-developed  or  fogged. 

The  temperature  of  the  developer  should  always  be  tested 
with  a  thermometer  before  development  begins,  and  it  shoul<i 
not  be  allowed  to  vary  much  during  the  period  of  development. 

When  the  temperature  of  a  developer  that  is  used  in  a  tank 
is  about  the  same  as  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  it 
is  being  used  it  will  not  change  appreciably  during  the  period 
of  development,  and  when  prints  are  being  developed  in  a 
tray,  in  a  room  that  is  at  a  temperature  of  about  70  F.,  ihc 
temperature  of  the  developer  will  al.so  remain  practically  sta- 
tionary provided  the  developer  is  prepared  with  water  that  is 
at  a  temperature  of  70  F. 

By  observing  the  precautions  we  have  mentioned,  you  will 
find  that  you  can  make  just  as  good  negatives  and  prints  in 
winter  as  in  summer. 

Should  you  encounter  any  problems  in  your  photographic 
work  which  you  cannot  readily  solve,  submit  them  to  us.  We 
will  gladly  assist  you.    There  will  be  no  charge. 

Address  all  communications 

Service  Department,  Canadi.\n  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Ont. 
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The  Pocket  Premo 


A  REAL  pocket  camera — slightly  larger  than  a 
pack  of  cards.  Opens  quickly  and  easily. 
Focuses  automatically,  making  sharp,  clear  pictures, 
full  2%  X  3 '4    size. 

Takes  the  Premo  P^ilm  Pack -twelve  exposures 
Eastman  film.  Loads  as  easily  as  dropping  a  letter 
in  the  mail  box — and  as  quickly.  Beautifully  made, 
well  finished  and  reasonably  priced. 


$14.22 


All  Kodak  Dealers 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


KODAKERY 


Premo  Film   Pack  Tank 


Offers  a  simple,  efficient  and  economi- 
cal method  of  developing  film  pack 
exposures. 

The  tank  method  is  scientificall}-  correct 
and  technical  skill  is  not  required,  the 
simple  instructions  are  easil}-  followed 
and  produce  the  best  results. 

A  tank  and  the  necessary  developing 
powders  take  up  so  small  a  space  that 
they  are  carried  without  inconvenience 
and  provide  a  read}'  means  of  checking 
up  exposures  when  working  away  from 
home. 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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For  Flashlights 

Eastman  Flash 
Sheets  and  the 
Kodak  Flash 
Sheet   Holder 


A  BROAD,  soft  light  over  which  the  Flash  Sheet 
Holder  gives  you  convenient  control. 

The  sheet  is  ignited  through  a  hole  in  the  back 
of  the  holder  so  that,  whether  the  holder  is 
held  in  the  hand  or  mounted  on  a  tripod,  the 
metal  back  is  always  between  the  operator  and 
the  flash. 

PRICES 

No.  1  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  y,  dozen  sheets  3x4  #0.35 

No.  2  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  y^  dozen  sheets  4x5  .56 

No.  3  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  '4  dozen  sheets  5x7  .84 

Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder 1.50 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us  fur  the  free  booklet  •'  By  Flaslihghir 
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The  4x5  Revolving  Back 
AUTO 
GRAFLEX 


A  CAM  ERA  of  great  adaptability.  For  average  views,  a  lens 
of  medium  focus  is  used,  while  the  unusually  long  bellows 
accommodates  long  focus  lenses  if  large  images  are  desired  or 
when  the  suVjject  has  to  be  closely  approached  for  enlarged 
detail. 

A  camera  that  can  be  used  for  every  kind  of  work,  indoors  or 
out. 

With  a  plate  or  film  holder  in  position  the  revolving  Imck  is  easily 
and  quickly  turned  for  either  vertical  or  horizontal  pictures.  The 
Graflex  focal  plane  .shutter,  giving  exposures  of  jV  to  ^  ,ljy^  of  a 
second,  is  accurate  and  thoroughly  reliable. 

The  Revolving  Back  Auto  Graflex  takes  the  Graflex  Plate  or 
Cut  Film  Holder  ;  the  Graflex  Magazine  for  twelve  plates  or  cut 
films  ;  the  Graflex  Film  Pack  Adapter  and  the  Graflex  Roll 
Holder  for  Eastman  Graflex  Film. 

T/ie  Giaflex  catalogue — fiff  at  voiir  dfater's  or  by  mail. 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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KODAK 
SELF-TIMER 

Price  $1.5!! 


YOU  are  not  left  out  of  the  picture 
when  you  take  along  this  hand}^ 
little  device.  It  presses  the  button 
for  you. 

The  device  is  adjustable  so  that  the  time 
interval  elapsing  between  the  instant  the 
Self-Timer  is  set  and  the  "click"  is  long  or 
short — as  you  like. 

Plenty  of  time  to  rejoin  the  group — plenty  of 
time  to  pose  for  a  self-portrait. 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 


At  your  dealer's 


VELOX 


fej        gives  you  just  as  good 

f^'  a  print  as  you  can  i^et. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


,//    vuiir  dealer's 


KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 

For  Close-ups  of  even-  description — head  and 
shoulder  portraits  that  fill  the  picture  area — 
pictures  of  flowers  that  show  in  the  print  all  the 
detail  observed  b}^  careful  inspection  of  the  e3'e. 

It's  just  an  extra  lens — clap  it  on  when  you 
need  it — slip  it  off  when  you  don't. 

Price,  75c . 


CANADIAN   KODAK   CO.,   LIMITED 


At  your  dcale 


TORONTO,   CANADA 
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MAGAZINE  T^-A  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


MARCH       1921 


CANADIAN  KODAlCCO.,LiAMTED. 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 


For  Enlarging — 

EASTMAN 
BROMIDE  PAPERS 

As  simple  to  work 
as  Velox — and  much 
faster. 

Royal  or  /  V/rv/  llroiuidr 
for  negatives  that  will 
make  good  contact  prints 
on  Special  \>lox. 

Ihilliaut  I'flrrt  Bro?i/idr 
for  negatives  that  will 
make  good  contact  prints 
on  Regular  A>lox. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


ff^  il 


If  it's  a  good  negative,  it  will  make  a  good 
enlargement  with  the 

Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 

A  thoroughly  practical  instrument  that,  from  negatives 
up  to  4  X  6  inches,  jdelds  enlargements  up  to  the  size 
of  the  easel,  14  x  17  inches. 

Nor  do  these  dimensions  indicate  all  that  the  outfit  can 
do.  Utilize  the  wall  as  an  easel  and  the  prints  ma}^  l)e 
made  as  large  as  you  like. 

The  outfit  includes  Enlarging  Camera,  lens  and  dia- 
phragm (largest  stop  U.S. 4),  easel,  lamp  housing,  light 
cord  and  plug,  but  does  not  include  the  60-watt  Mazda 
electric  light  bulb. 

Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit      .     .      .     523.00 

Lantern  Slide  Block 1.00 

Portrait  Attachment  No.  5  .     .     .  .75 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


FILM  TREASURES 

Made  tvith   a    ^A   Sl^ccial   Kodak, 
hy   Kcnnctli   D.    Smith 
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THE  FT.OWKR    MARK 


PICTURESQUE  MEXICO 

BY    AI.lHvRT    CRANK   WAIJ.ACE 

With  Kodak  lllustrativns  by  Sumner   IV.  Mattcso 

have    seemed 


FEW  countnes 
more  picturesque  than  Mex- 
ico. It  has  a  romantic  history 
as  well  as  a  troubled  one.  It  sug- 
gests to  the  outsider  beauty  of 
scenery,  quaintness  of  co.stume  and 


all  that  accompanies  romance.  It 
has  a  fascinating  antiquity — few 
spaces  of  the  earth  have  more  re- 
markable relics  of  an  earlier  time. 
The  great  isthmus  holds  survivals 
of  times  and   peoples  that  recede 
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SHREDDINX  IXTLE 


into  dim  prehistoric  eras. 

But  it  is  modern  Mexico  and  its 
picturesqueness  that  concerns  us 
in  the  presence  of  an  interesting 
group  of  Kodak  pictures  reflecting 
manj'  significant  features  of  the 
repubUc  to-day. 

These  pictures  make  vivid  for 
us  a  great  varietj'  of  situations  and 
furnish  a  good  example  of  how 
strikingly  the  Kodak  maj'  call  up 
for  us  lands  and  human  interests 
far  away  from  our  accustomed  life. 
Mr.  Sumner  W.  Matteson  has 
carried  his  Kodak  to  good  purpose, 
and  quite  evidently  with  an  alert- 
ness for  all  sorts  of  scenes  and 
types  that  would  interest  himself 
in  reminiscence  (we  all  have  a 
right  to  consider  our  own  after- 
interest)  as  well  as  the  interest 
of   those   whose   eyes  may  gather 


from  the  camera  trophies  an 
effective  impression  of  typical 
scenes. 

The  pictures  here  printed  repre- 
sent a  selection  from  a  larger 
group,  all  charmingly  illuminating. 

Mr.  Matteson's  notes,  taken 
during  the  journey,  give  us  valu- 
able sidelights  on  the  records  fur- 
nished by  his  camera. 

For  example,  he  tells  us  that  in 
the  picture  suggesting  the  ixtle 
industry  the  boy  is  scraping  pulp 
from  cactus  leaves  to  secure  the 
fiber  as  seen  on  the  notch  lad- 
der. The  old  man  is  spinning  the 
fiber  by  rolling  it  on  his  bare  leg, 
and  weaving  the  hammock  hung 
behind.  The  picture  was  taken  in 
Sinaloa  near  Los  Mochis. 

The  picture  showing  the  build- 
ing of  a  home  was  taken  at  Santa 
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BUZZAKUS  IN   THt;  PALMS— VERA  CRUZ 


Liicrecia  on  the  banks  of  the  Coat- 
zaooalcos  Eivcr.  Tlie  poles  are 
hound     tojiethcr     witli     siiass     and 


shrubs,  no  metal  being  used,  and 
the  roof  is  made  witli  Umg  i)ahii 
leaves. 
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OLD  SPANISH  TOWKR 


BUILDING  A  HOME  AT  THE  RIVER, 
SANTA  LUCRECIA 


An  explanation  of  the  activity 
11  the  flower  market  is  fvn-nished 
:>>•  the  fact  that  on  Santa  Maria's 
day  every  Maria  in  Mexico  ex- 
pects to  be  presented  with  flowers. 
The  building  beyond  is  the 
Ayuntamiento  City  Hall. 

The  tea  room  presents  a  char- 
acteristic scene  in  Mexico  City. 
The  old  house  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  venerable  in  the  city  and  is 
entirely  covered  with  blue  tile. 
For  a  number  of  years  it  housed 
the  Jockey  Club.  In  October, 
1919,  an  American  put  a  skylight 
o\-er  the  "patio"  and  created  one 
of  the  world's  most  attractive  tea 
rooms,  cosmopolitan  in  tone,  yet 
tlistincti\-ely  Mexican  in  spirit. 

A  glimpse  of  the  tower,  whose 
origin  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  v;ist  early  aque- 


TEA   ROOM— .MEXICO   CITY 
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STREET   MARKET   IN   OEU   TOWN,    MEXICO    CITY 


ducts.  Most  of  the  stone  used  in 
Mexico  City  comes  from  this 
section. 

Those  buzzards  roosting  in  the 
cocoanut  palms  near  Vera  Cruz 
have  a  strange,  ghostly  and  solemn 
look.  The  buzzard  is  a  bird  with 
a  sinister  reputation.  As  we  sec 
him  here  he  strikes  up  a  queer 
partnership  with  the  graceful 
palms,  leaving  tales  of  his  life  to 
be  guessed.  Many  a  picturesque 
tale  has  a  buzzard  in  the  back- 
groimd ! 

Mexico  City  itself  might  well 
furnish  an  album  of  beautiful  and 
curious  vistas,  as  well  as  "human 
documents"  of  inexhaustible  inter- 
est. Travelers  often  complain  that 
Europe  is  losing  a  great  many  of 
its  striking  differences.  Time  is 
boimd  to  le\-el  and  change,  yet  all 
that  is  distinctive  in  Mexico  seems 
to  have  a  way  of  enduring  without 


disenchanting  changes.  At  least 
that  is  the  impression  the  traveler 
often  carries  away  with  him.  Even 
the  newer  effects  accepted  by  art 
and  fashion  and  practical  utility 
do  not  seem  to  destroy  the 
romantic  spirit  either  of  town 
or  coimtry — do  not  seem  to  dim 
the  glow  of  color,  the  charm  of 
beautiful  forms.  Certainly  they 
have  not  dimmed  the  animation 
and  the  artistic  enthusiasm  of  the 
people. 

Atmospherically,  Mexico  has  a 
quality  that  endears  it  to  the  pho- 
tographer. The  air  has  a  crystaline 
clearness  that  is  distinctly  favor- 
able to  the  camera.  This  need  not 
imply  that  it  has  not  tempera- 
mental weather  on  occasion.  But 
at  its  best  the  Mexican  atmosphere 
decidedly  accentuates  the  glitter- 
ing brilliancy  of  so  mucli  that  its 
scenes  afford. 
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Made  at  3  P.  M.   on  a  Stiiin 


4iigust,   with   a   P 


"NIGHT  SCENES' 


NIGHT  scenes  are  pictorially 
represented  in  two  ways — • 
by  pictures  which  suggest 
them  and  by  those  which  actually 
represent  them'. 

Pictures  that  suggest  night  can 
often  be  printed  from  negatives  of 
subjects  that  show  stronger  lights 
on  the  landscape  than  in  the  sky. 
There  are  various  ways  of  making 
these,  but  the  method  that  is 
probably  most  often  employed  is 
to  photograph  the  subject  at  a 
time  when  the  sun  is  shining  and 
to  expose  for  the  light  instead  of 
for  the  dark  tones. 

When  there  are  dark  or  colored 
clouds  above  that  part  of  the  land- 
scape that  is  to  be  pi(^tured,  as 
often  happens  when  the  s\m  is 
shining,  especially  before  and  after 
storms,  and  during  the  sunset  hour, 
no  filter  will  be  needed,  and  the 
exposure   may   be   z\>   of   a   second 


with  stop  32  (/.22),  while  if  there 
are  white  clouds,  or  no  clouds  at 
all,  in  a  deep  blue  sky,  a  color  fil- 
ter should  be  used.  With  the  Ko- 
dak filter  the  exposure  recommend- 
ed is  -\i  second  with  stop  4  (/.8) 
and  with  the  Wratten  K2  filter  ^^ 
second  with  the  same  stop.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  over-develop 
the  negati\'e3  as  night  effects  can 
seldom  be  obtained  from  over- 
dense  negatives. 

In  order  to  make  a  daylight 
picture  suggest  night  it  nuist  be 
printed  dark  enough  so  that  it  will 
contain  more  dark  than  light  tone.-. 
The  result  of  doing  this  is  shown 
in  P'ig.  1.  That  this  pictvue  could 
not  have  been  secured  with  the 
long  time  expo.sure  tliat  would 
have  been  needed  for  recording  it 
l)y  moonlight  is  shown  by  th(>  rii»- 
l»les  on  the  water.  It  was  made  in 
bright  stmshiiie,  at  3  P.M.,  in   the 
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Made   on    a    Dark  Xiylit 


Fig.    2 
ilh   a  2C   Kodak.   b\ 


Stuart    E.    Pr 


month  of  August.  Stop  /.8  was 
used  and  the  exposure  was  ^z 
second,  with  a  Wratten  K2  Filter 
in  front  of  the  lens. 

Fig.  2  is  a  ver.y  different  type  of 
picture.  It  not  only  suggests  but 
it  actually  represents  a  night  scene. 

In  response  to  our  inquiries  Mr. 
Price  has  informed  us  that  it  was 
made  on  Eastman  film  with  a  2C 
Kodak,  using  stop  /.7.7.  The  film 
was  exposed  for  four  hours — from 
6  to  10  P.M.— on  January  15th. 
The  night  was  dark,  the  air  clear 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  on  top  of  which  lay  a  crust 
of  ice.  While  the  .shutter  was  not 
opened  until  long  after  the  sun  had 
set  and  the  twilight  had  almost 
departed,  Mr.  Price  beheves  that 
enough  twilight  was  present  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  expo- 
sure for  recording  the  buildings. 

Some  splendid  results  ha\e  been 
obtained    in    photographing    land- 


scape scenes  in  the  late  evening 
and  at  night,  with  the  aid  of 
moonlight,  but  this  is  a  branch  of 
photography  in  which  so  little 
work  has  been  done  that  no  defi- 
nite instructions  can  be  given. 
The  exposures  for  the  best  pic- 
tures the  writer  has  seen  were 
begun  just  before  the  close  of  the 
twilight  period,  and  the  exposures 
ranged  from  ten  minutes  to  several 
hoin-s,  with  the  largest  stop  in 
the  lens. 

Those  who  imdertake  to  pictiu'e 
late  twilight  or  night  scenes,  with- 
out the  aid  of  moonlight,  should 
remember  that  some  pronounced 
light  tones  must  be  visible  in  the 
.subject  during  at  least  a  part  of 
the  time  that  the  film  is  exposed. 
The.se  light  tones  may  be  furnished 
by  lighted  lamps,  or  by  window 
panes  or  a  bodj-  of  water  fi-om 
which  the  departing  dajdight  is 
being  reflected. 
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LARCiK    IMC'I'IKKS    FROM    SMALL  NEGATIVES 


MANY  pliotogiapluTS  who 
make  large  pictures  print 
them  from  negatives  that 
were  exposed  in  compact  hand 
cameras.  Among  the  advantages 
they  claim  for  this  method  are: 
light-weight  field  equipment,  as  a 
hand  or  pocket  camera  weighs  so 
little  that  it  can  easily  be  carried 
anywhere;  economy,  as  the  sup- 
plies needed  for  operating  a  small 
camera  are  less  costly  than  those 
needed  for  a  large  one,  and  a 
gi'eater  measure  of  local  control 
in  printing  large  pictures  from 
small  negatives  by  projection  than 
in  printing  them  from  large  nega- 
tives by  contact  in  a  printing 
frame. 

The  most  satisfactory  equipment 
for  projection  printing  is  an  en- 
larging camera  which  has  a  lens  at 
one  end  and  a  negative  carrier  at 
the  other,  with  an  electric  lamp, 
enclosed  in  a  lamp  house,  fitted 
behind  the  negative  carrier.  The 
light  from  the  lump  passes  through 
the  negati^'e  to  the  lens  which  pro- 
jects the  negati\'e  image  to  the 
paper  on  which  the  picture  is 
printed.  The  size  of  the  picture  is 
determined  by  the  relative  dis- 
tances between  lens  and  negative 
and  lens  and  easel. 

The  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 
prints  pictures  by  projection  from 
all  sizes  of  film  and  glass  negatives 
that  are  not  larger  than  4x6 
inches.  It  will  print  pictures  that 
are  the  same  size  as  the  negative, 
that  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  negative  and  also  pictures  that 
are  as  much  larger  than  the  nega- 
tive as  mav  be  desired. 


The  outfit  includes  a  focusing 
enlarging  camera,  lens,  lens  cap. 
negative  carrier,  lamp  house  anrl 
easel.  The  outfit  is  complete,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  60-watt 
Mazda  lamp  that  furnishes  the 
illumination.  Since  these  lamps 
are  made  for  different  voltages 
it  is  recommended  that  they  be  ob- 
tained from  local  lighting  com- 
panies, as  they  supply  the  lamps 
which  are  suited  for  the  voltages 
their  lines  carry. 

The  lamp  house  that  is  attached 
to  the  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  is 
especially  designed  for  straight 
side  lamps.  These  have  long  fila- 
ments. If  ball  or  pear  shaped 
lamps,  which  have  concentrated 
filaments,  are  used,  the  illumina- 
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tion  of  till'  negativp  will  not,  h.; 
uiiifoiin.  and  if  the  negative  is  not 
uniformly  illuminated  some  parts 
of  the  picture  will  print  too  dark 
in  comparison  with  other  parts. 

Bromide  paper  is  recommended 
in  preference  to  any  other  for 
making  large  pictures  by  projec- 
tion. It  is  the  fastest  printing 
paper  known  and  is  made  in  prac- 
tically the  same  surface  finishes  as 
Velox. 

While  bromide  paper  can  be 
safely  handled  in  a  bright  orange- 
colored  light  it  must  not  be  han- 
dled in  white  light  for.  no  matter 
how  dim  the  white  light  may  be, 
it  will  fog  the  paper. 

This  means  that  in  the  daj'time 
the  paper  must  be  vised  only  in  a 
darki'oom  into  which  no  daylight 
penetrates. 

Those  who  have  no  darkroom 
available  can,  however,  use  bro- 
mide paper  in  any  ordinaiy  living 
room  at  night,  whether  the  moon 
is  shining  or  not.  Moonlight  differs 
from  daylight  both  in  color  and  in 
brilliancy.  ^loonlight  is  yellowish 
and  its  actinic,  or  what  may  be 
called  its  photographic,  brilliancy 
is  only  1/600,000  that  of  sunlight. 
When  a  room  has  been  darkened 
by  closing  all  the  doors  and  draw- 
ing down  all  the  window  shades  it, 
will  be  a  safe  place  in  which  to 
work  bromide  paper  at  night,  for 
even  if  traces  of  moonlight  should 
enter  the  room  it  will  not  fog  the 
paper  in  the  length  of  time  it  is 
ordinarily  left  on  the  enlarging 
easel  and  in  the  developer,  unless 
the  moon's  rays  shine  directly  on 
the  paper. 

While  the  writer  always  uses  the 
Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  in  a  light- 


prooi  darkroom  in  the  daytime,  ho 
prefers  to  use  it,  at  night,  on  a 
table  in  a  kitchen  where  there  is 
plenty  of  air  and  lots  of  room. 
This  kitchen  is  well  lighted  with 
orange-colored  light.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  placing  a  Wratten 
Orange  Safelight  in  a  Brownie 
Safelight  Lamp,  which  is  attached 
to  a  light  socket  just  above  the 
kitchen  sink,  where  the  prints  are 
developed,  fixed  and  washed. 

Though  dozens  of  bromide  prints 
have  been  made  in  this  kitchen, 
both  on  dark  nights  and  on  nights 
when  the  moon  was  shining  bright- 
W.  and  exposures  ranging  from  20 
seconds  to  5  minutes  have  been 
given,  no  trace  of  light  fog  has 
ever  appeared  on  any  of  the  pic- 
tures. 

Bromide  prints  are  developed, 
fixed  and  washed  in  the  same 
manner  as  Velox  prints.  Large 
trays  must,  of  course,  be  used  for 
large  prints. 

It  is  recommended  that  bromide 
prints  be  developed  with  Xepera 
Solution  or  with  Elon-Hydro,  and 
fixed  in  an  acid  fixing  bath.  Full 
instructions  for  preparing  both 
developer  and  fixing  bath  are  given 
on  the  instruction  sheet  which 
accompanies  every  package  of 
Eastman  Bromide  Paper. 

For  those  who  wish  to  make  pic- 
tures that  will  fit  certain  sizes  of 
frames  the  Kodak  Enlarging  Out- 
fit is  of  especial  value,  for  with  it 
any  size  or  shape  of  picture  can  be 
printed,  from  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  a  negative. 

In  a  future  numbrr  ivc  mill  ex- 
plain how  to  obtain  pleadng  en- 
largements from  extremely  con- 
trasty  negatives. 
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BROMIDE   PAPERS 


MAKING  enlargements  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating 
branches  of  photographic 
work.  Even  those  who  have  made 
lots  of  them  eagerly  watch  every 
enlargement  as  it  develops,  and 
are  as  surprised  as  they  are  de- 
lighted in  frequently  discovering 
more  tones  in  the  enlargement 
than  they  observed  in  the  contact 
prints  that  were  made  from  the 
same  negative. 

In  small  negatives  several  tones 
are  sometimes  recorded  in  so  small 
an  area  that  only  a  few  of  them 
may  be  plainly  visible  in  a  contact 
print.  In  an  enlargement  these 
tones  occupy  a  larger  area,  with 
the  result  that  all  of  them  can 
usually  be  plainly  seen.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  many  bclie^•c 
that  any  negative  that  will  make  a 


good  contact  print  will  make  an 
enlargement  that  is  better  than  a 
contact  print. 

Enlargements  are  made  on  bro- 
mide paper.  This  paper  is  as  easy 
to  manipulate  as  any  other  devel- 
opment paper,  but  it  prints  more 
quickly  and  develops  more  slowly 
than  any  other  paper.  It  takes 
about  a  minute  and  a  half  for  a 
bromide  print  to  develop  to  its 
full  strength  and  brilliancy,  a  fact 
which  photographers  sometimes 
take  advantage  of  for  obtaining 
special  effects,  as  by  correctly 
printing,  and  also  by  over-print- 
ing, and  then  under-developing  the 
enlargement,  the  contrast  of  the 
picture  can  be  lessened. 

Eastman  Bromide  Papers  arc 
made  in  different  surface  iinishcs. 
These  are  listed  under  the  names: 
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Stdudani,  Matte-Enamel,  Euam- 
eled,  Velvet  and  Royal.  The  sur- 
face finishes  of  these  papers  com- 
pare with  the  surface  finishes  of 
Yelox,  approximately  as  follows: 

Bromide    Papers  Velox    Papers 
Standard  B  Carbon 

Matte-Enamel  Portrait 

Enameled  Gloss.v 

Velvet  ^'elvet 
Royal  Royal 

Prints  on  both  Standard  and 
Matte-Enamel  Bromide  appear 
darker  in  tone,  and  consequently 
less  brilliant,  when  dry  than  when 
wet.  For  this  reason  they  should 
be  so  printed  that  they  will  be  a 
shade  too  light  after  thej-  have 
been  fully  developed. 

Prints  on  Enameled  Bromide  ap- 
pear practically  as  brilliant  when 
diy  as  when  wet. 

Velvet  Bromide  prints  are  but 
slightly  less  brilliant  when  dry 
than  when  wet. 

Standard,  J\latte-Enamel,  Enam- 
eled and  Velvet  Bromide  are  coat- 
ed on  white  stock. 

Ro3'aI  Bromide  is  coated  on  a 
cream  or  buff-colored  stock.  When 
a  print  on  Royal  Bromide  is  de- 
veloped in  the  usual  way,  the  im- 
age will  be  black,  but  when  this 
black  image  is  redeveloped  in  the 
Royal  Re-developer  a  sepia  picture 
will  be  obtained  which,  if  made 
from  a  negative  that  has  strong 
highlights  and  deep  shadows,  will 
often  be  more  pleasing  than  a  pic- 
ture of  the  same  subject  in  black 
and  white.  Prints  on  Royal  Bro- 
mide are  nearly  as  brilliant  when 
dr\'  as  when  wet. 

Velvet  and  Roj-al  are  probably 
more    used    by    amateur    photog- 


raphers than  any  of  the  other  bro- 
mide papers. 

All  the  papers  wo  have  men- 
tioned, with  the  exception  of  Vel- 
vet, are  made  in  only  one  degree 
of  contrast.  They  are  suitable  for 
negatives  that  have  sufficient  con- 
trast for  making  brilliant  prints  on 
Special  Velox. 

Brilliant  Velvet  Bromide,  which 
has  the  same  surface  finish  as  Vel- 
vet Bromide,  is  intended  for  nega- 
tives that  are  too  flat  for  Special 
Velox,  but  have  enough  contrast 
for  making  brilliant  prints  on 
Regular  Velox. 

Xo  bromide  paper  is  suitable  for 
use  with  negatives  that  are  ex- 
tremely flat,  that  is.  such  negatives 
as  will  only  make  brilliant  prints 
on  an  extremely  contrasty  paper 
such  as  Contrast  Velox. 

Owing  to  the  speed  with  which 
prints  can  be  made  bj^  placing  a 
sheet  of  Velox  in  contact  with  a 
negative  in  a  printing  frame,  and 
the  fact  that  Velox  paper  can  be 
manipulated  in  weak  dayhght  as 
well  as  in  a  bright  yellow  light, 
while  bromide  paper  must  be  ma- 
nipulated in  an  orange-colored 
light,  bromide  paper  is  recom- 
mended to  those  amateurs  only 
who  wish  to  make  pictures  that 
are  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
negatives  from  which  they  are 
printed. 


Should  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly, 
giving  both  your  old  and  new  ad- 
dresses, together  with  the  date 
when  your  subscription  expires. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  INTERIORS  BY  FLASHLIGHT 


FLASHLIGHT  is  in  aliBOst  uni- 
versal use  for  pilot ographing 
interiors  that  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily photographed  by  day- 
light, and  mam'  photographers 
use  flashlight  in  preference  to  day- 
light in  rooms  that  can  be  photo- 
graphed by  daylight,  for,  with  the 
source  of  light  within  the  room, 
they  can  secure  lighting  effects 
that  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained. 
To  adequately  picture  a  room 
we  must  photograph  it  from  dif- 
ferent viewpoints  and  must  have 
windows  show  in  some  of  the  pic- 
tures. When  the  pictures  are  made 
by  daylight,  with  the  window 
shades  drawn  down,  they  will  sug- 
gest that  the  room  was  plioto- 
graphed  at  night,  and  if  the  .shades 


are  left  up  the  window  areas  will 
be  hopelessly  over-exposed,  if  a 
long  enough  exposure  is  given  for 
recording  the  walls  and  furnishings. 
If  the  negative  is  on  glass  the 
light  at  the  windows  will  pass 
clear  through  the  emulsion  and 
also  through  the  glass,  and  then  be 
reflected  back  into  the  emulsion 
by  the  back  surface  of  the  glass. 
Owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass, 
and  the  fact  that  the  light  reaches 
the  glass  at  many  angles,  it  will  be 
reflected  back  at  various  angles, 
with  the  result  that  the  images  of 
the  window  bars,  the  window  cas- 
ings and  the  detail  in  lace  curtains 
will  be  blurred  by  this  reflected 
light.  This  effect  is  known  as 
halation. 
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Diagram    1 
Shoxeing  Plan  of  Room  in   which  Fig   i 
■was     made.      C — camera;    Fi    and    Fz — 
flashlights;  D — doors;  W — windows;  area 
beyond  dotted  line  is  picture  in  Fig.   I. 


Film  is  so  thin  that  when  Hght 
passes  through  it,  it  is  reflected 
back  along  so  nearly  the  same  line 
it  followed  on  first  entering  the 
emulsion,  that  film  is  practically 
free  from  halation.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  simple  matter  to  make  film  nega- 
tives of  interiors,  by  flashlight, 
when  daylight  is  coming  through 
unscreened  windows  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  picture. 

Our  illustrations  were  reproduced 
from  Kodak  film  negatives  that 
were  exposed  by  flashlight,  in  the 
daytime,  with  the  daylight  shining 
through  all  the  windows  in  the 
rooms.  Satisfactory  pictures  of 
these  subjects  cannot  be  made  by 
daylight,  because  all  the  walls  and 
furnishings  are  so  dark  in  tone 
that  they  reflect  very  little  light. 

An  explanation  of  the  methods 
by  which,  and  the  conditions  under 


whicli,  thf.st)  pictures  were  made 
will  demonstrate  the  advantages 
of  flashlight,  for  photographing 
interiors. 

Fig.  1  was  made  at  4.30  P.  M. 
on  a  dull  day  in  November.  The 
window  curtains  were  of  un- 
bleached linen,  the  bookcases  were 
red  mahogany,  the  rocker  was 
black  walnut  and  the  wall  paper 
was  tan  colored. 

The  lens  was  stopped  down  to 
16  and,  immediately  after  the 
shutter  was  opened,  two  flash- 
lights were  ignited  at  the  positions 
Fl  and  F2,  shown  in  diagram  1. 
The  shutter  was  closed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  flashlights  had 
been  made. 

Though  the  light  from  the  flash- 
es reached  the  subject  at  different 
angles,  only  one  set  of  shadows 
can  be  seen  in  the  picture.  This 
is  because  the  flashlight  at  position 
Fl  was  held  directly  above  the 
camera  so  that  this  flash  would 
cast  the  shadows  behind  the 
objects. 

Fig.  2  was  made  at  10.30  A.  M. 
during  a  November  snowstorm. 
Stop  16  was  used  and  two  flash- 
lights were  ignited  at  the  positions 
shown  in  diagram  2.  All  the  room 
furnishings  were  dark  in  tone. 
With  the  exception  of  the  floor, 
practically  everything  that  can  be 
seen  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the 
glass  door  was  but  weakly  illumi- 
nated by  the  daylight  in  the  room, 
so  that  most  of  the  light  that  made 
the  picture  came  from  the  flash- 
light at  position  Fl.  The  light  at 
F2  helped  to  illuminate  those 
parts  of  the  room  that  are  to  the 
I'ight  of  the  centre  of  the  glass 
tloors. 
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Fig.  3  was  made  an  hour  after 
Fig.  2.  This  was  a  difficult  subject. 
The  snowstorm  had  passed  and, 
thovigh  the  sun  was  not  shining, 
the  outdoor  Hght  was  quite  bril- 
hant  and  it  was  reflected  into  the 
alcove  window  by  the  snow  on  a 
nearby  roof.  This  window  was,  in 
consequence,  very  brightly  illum- 
inated, but  the  mantel  and  the  fire- 
place were  so  dimly  lighted  that  't 
was  necessary  for  an  attendant  to 
move  about  with  a  lighted  candle, 
in  order  to  enable  the  photogra- 
pher, by  observing  what  the  finder 
showed  in  line  with  the  candle,  to 
determine  what  would  be  included 
in  the  picture. 

This  picture  was  also  made  by 
stopping  down  the  lens  to  16.  Two 
flashlights  were  ignited  at  the  posi- 
tions shown  in  diagram  3. 

The  writer  has  made  hundreds 
of  flashlight  pictures  and  for  ail 
subjects,  whicii  can  l)o  photogra- 
phed with   time  exposures,  prefers 


to     use     Eastman     Flash     Sheets. 
These  are  made  in  three  sizes  and 
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give  time  exposures  of  approxi- 
matel^'  one  second.  Eastman  Flash 
Sheet  Holders  are  recommended 
for  use  with  the  flash  sheets. 

While  our  illustrations  were 
made  with  two  flashlights,  this  is 
seldom  necessary,  unless  the  rooms 
are  furnished  in  dark  tones  or  are 
very  large.  The  flashlight  expo- 
sure table  on  page  26  tells  how 
many,  and  what  sizes  of  flash  sheets 
to  use  in  different  sizes  of  room^;. 

As  all  flashlight  preparations  are 
highly  inflammable  they  must 
never  be  ignited  closer  than  three 
feet  to  walls,  ceilings  or  draperies. 
They  should  always  be  used  with 
the  care,  and  in  the  manner  that 
the  manufacturers  recommend  in 
the  instructions  they  furnish  with 
the  flashlight  preparations. 
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KXI'OSIHK  TABLES  l( 
JNTERIOKS    BY 

THE  brilliancy  of  the  light  that 
is  needed  for  adequately  illii- 
niinating  a  room  while  it  is 
lieing  photographed  by  flashlight 
depends  on  the  color  of  the  walls 
and  furnisliiims.  and  on  the  dis- 
tance Till  ti:i-lilmlit  is  placed  from 
the  fartli.M  ubjuct  that  is  to  be 
included  in  the  picture. 

The  following  tables  will  pro^'e 
of  assistance  in  determining  what 
size  of  flash  sheet  to  use. 

When  in  doubt  whether  the 
walls  and  fiu-ni.shings  should  be 
classed  as  light  or  dark  it  is  always 
best   to  use  the  size   of  sheet   or 
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cartiidge  that  is  recommendeti  for 
''dark  walls  and  hangings."  Too 
little  illumination  will  produce  un- 
der-exposed negatives,  from  which 
good  prints  cannot  be  made.  Good 
prints  can,  however,  be  made 
from  negati\es  that  were  con- 
siderably over-exposed,  as  well 
as  from  those  that  were  correctl.v 
exposed. 

The  tables  are  intended  for  stop 
/.ll  on  anastigmat  lenses,  stop 
No.  8  on  rectilinear  lenses,  and  the 
largest  stop  on  single  lenses.  As 
single  lenses  are  mounted  behind 
the  shutter  they  cannot  be  seen 
when  the  shutter  is  closed. 


EASTMAN  FLASH  SHEETS 

10   feet   distance,   light   walls   and   hangings,   use   one    No.    1    Flash   Sheet. 

10   feet   distance,   dark  walls   and   hangings,   use   two   No.    1    or   one   No.   2    Flash  Sheets. 

15    feel   distance,    light   walls  and  hangings,   use  two   No.    1    or   one   No.    2   Flash  Sheets. 

15   feet  distance,   dark  walls  and  hangings,   use  three   No.    1   or   one   No.  3   Flash  Sheets. 

25  feet  distance,   light  walls  and  hangings,  use  three   No.    1   or  one  No.   3   Flash  Sheets. 

25    feet   distance,    dark  walls  and  hangings,   use  four  No.    1    or  two   No.   2   Flash  Sheets. 
Be    sure    to    read   and   observe   the    instructions   that    are   furnished    with    Eastman    Flash 
Sheets. 
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y//^-  [nUrior  of  a  Skutini;  k'nik 

Made  u'ilh  a  No.  jA   Kodak,   by   Basil   h'ciuh 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 


THE  MANUAL 

THE   manual  tliat  accompanies   every  hand  camera 
tliat    is    sold    by    the    Canadian    Kodak    Company 
explains,  in  detail,  how  to  use  the  particular  size 
and  model  of  camera  to  which  it  applies. 

A  Brownie  diflfers  from  a  Premo  and  a  Premo  differs 
from  a  Kodak,  and.  different  models  of  the  same  size 
of  the  same  kind  of  camera  are  somewhat  different. 

No  matter  how  many  cameras  you  have  used,  be 
sure  to  read  the  manual  that  applies  to  any  other 
camera  you  may  obtain,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  learn, 
in  a  few  minutes,  what  you  might  otherAvise  have  to 
learn  from  experience. 

We  are  daily  answering  questions  regarding  camera 
mani))ulation.  We  are  very  glad  to  answer  these 
questions,  but  our  readers  would  save  time,  and  be 
able  to  improve  opportunities  that  may  come  but  once 
for  securing  certain  pictures,  if  they  would  refer  to 
the  manual  in  which  tliese  questions  are  fully  answered. 

Always  preserve  the  manual  and  read  it  frequently. 

Should  you  encounter  any  problems  that  you  cannot 
readilv  solve,  in  your  photographic  work,  refer  them 
to  us.  AVe  will  be  glad  to  assist  you.  Tliere  will  be 
no  charge. 


Address  all  communications 
Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto.   Canada. 
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The  Pocket  Premo 

and 

Premo  Film  Pack 

THE  Pocket  Premo  is  a  camera  of  great  simplicity.  Draw 
down  the  front  and  the  lens  moves  forward  and  locks  at 
the  right  point  to  make  sharp,  clear  pictures.  Xo  estimating 
and  adjusting  for  distance. 

The  Premo  Film  Pack  of  twelve  exposures,  Eastman  film, 
drops  into  the  back  of  the  camera  and  as  exposures  are  made,  a 
new  film  is  drawn  into  position  by  simply  drawing  out  a  paper 
tab — done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell. 


For  Pictures  2  •4'  x  ^]{ 


Price,  $12. 


50 


At  Your  K,Hlak  Dealer  s 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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IN   COMBINATION 


Kodak  Film 
Tank 


Develop  your  own  films,  when  and  where  you 
will,  with  the  assurance  that  as  far  as  develop- 
ing goes,  the  results  could  not  have  been  im- 
proved upon. 

Price  from  $3.50  up 


The  Kodak 

Amateur 

Printer 


jMake  your  own  prints  with  an  outfit  that  offers 
you,  in  compact  form,  every  up-to-the-minute 
device  that  aids  in  good  printing. 

Price,  $10.00 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  3A  GRAFLEX 

Autographic 

A  COMBINATION    of    conveniences- the    rellectinti    mirror 
shows  the  full    sized  image  to  the  moment  of   exi)osure; 
ver}-  helpful  in  composition. 

The  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter— most  efficient  and  reliable- 
twenty-four  speeds  from  ^-^  to  j^'^^  of  a  second  and  adjustmenls 
for  time  exposures,  covering  the  range  of  amateur  needs. 

Loads  in  daylight  with  regular  Kodak  Film  cartridges.  3^  x  5  '2 
size— has  storage  capacity  for  four  extra  rolls. 

The  3A  Graflex  is  Autographic  —  a  convenience  allowing  every 
negative  to  be  dated  or  otherwise  marked   for   future  reference. 


CANADIAN   KODAK   CO., 

TORONTO.    CANADA 


LIMTTKD 
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For  Flashlights 


Eastman  Flash  Sheets  and 

the  Kodak  Flash  Sheet 

Holder 

The  Flash  Sheets  give  a  broad,  soft  light  well 
adapted  for  general  flashlight  work,  and  parti- 
cularl}'  desirable  for  portraiture,  and  there's 
the  added  touch  of  convenience  in  their  use  with 
the  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder. 

The  price  of  the  Holder  is  S i .  2 5  and  Eastman 
Flash  vSheets  are  furnished  in  half  dozen  sheets 
at  35c.,  56c.  or  84c.,  according  to  size. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   your   dealer's 
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Tell  your  finisher- 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


"KODAK  LITERATURE" 

For  the  Amateur  Who  JVa7tts  to 
Know  the  Why  of  What  He  Does 


About  Lenses 

The  better  you  know  your  lens, 
the  better  prepared  you  are  for 
picture-making.  This  booklet, 
containing  niunerous  illustrations 
and  diagrams,  will  give  you  in- 
formation you  ought  to  have  re- 
garding the  various  kinds  of 
lenses  used  in  photography.  Free 

Lantern  vSlidks 

Deals  with  the  making  and  color- 
ing of  lantern  slides.    Free. 

The  Fundamentals  of 
Photograph  Y-i.y  im.  c.K.K.Mees 

As  the  author  explains  in  hi;- 
preface,  this  book  provides  an 
elementary  account  of  the  the- 
oretical foundations  of  photog- 
raphy, in  language  which  can  be 
followed  by  readers  without  any 
specialized  scientific  training.  In 
an  interesting  fashion  it  gratifies 
a  perfectly  natural  curiosity  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  ma- 
terials used  and  their  reaction 
when  exposed  to  light  and 
treated  with  the  various  photo- 
graphic chemicals.  Reprinted 
and  brought  up  to  date  from  a 
series  of  articles  in  Kod.\kerv. 
Price,  $1.25. 


Elementary 
Photographic  Chemistry 

The  chemistry  of  photography, 
with  a  description  of  the  prepar- 
ation and  properties  of  the 
chemicals  used,  is  here  presented 
in  a  clear  fashion.     Free. 

How  to  Make  Good 

Pictures 

A  practical  book  for  the  amateur 
that  covers  in  a  simple  under- 
standable way  e\ery  phase  of 
photography  that  he  is  likely  to 
be  interested  in.  170  pages.  Price 
.50  cents  at  your  dealer's. 

Bromide  Enlarging 
for  the  Amateur 

An  understandable  pamphlet 
that  tells  how  to  improvise  an 
enlarging  outfit  with  any  focus- 
ing camera  that  has  a  removable 
back.    Free. 

The  Photography  of 
Colored  Objects 

Describes,  in  simple  language, 
the  principles  and  practice  of  or- 
thochromatic  and  panchromatic 
photography.    50c.  postpaid. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited. 
TORONTO,  CANADA, 


PRINTING  FRAMES 

Kodak  Auto-Mask 
Printing  Frame 

Price,  $i.^o 

The    mask     of    thin 
metal,    built     in     the 
frame    itself,    may  be 
instantly    adjusted   to 
fit  any  of  the  amateur 
size  negatives.     The  correct  relation  between  negative 
and  paper  once  fixed  may  be  maintained  for  anj-  num- 
ber of  prints  without  readjustment. 


Maskit 
Printing  Frame 

The  Maskit  Printing  Frame 
successfully  overcomes  the 
dif^culty  of  negative  and  mask 
slipping  on  the  glass  and  ex- 
pedites the  making  of  prints 
with  uniform  white  margins. 

THE   PRICE 
Kodak  Maskit,  Z%  x  4X.  opens  two-thirds    .  50.65 


Kodak  Maskit,  3X  x  oi 
Kodak  Maskit,  .5      x  7 


.  opens  two-thirds 
,  opens  two-thirds 


CANADIAN   KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At    voiir    dealer's 


For  lantern  slides,  for  contact  prints 
or  e/i/argements 


Velox  Transparent  Water 
Color  Stamps 

A  GOOD  story  in  black  and  white  is  a  better  stor}' 
in  color.  And  it's  all  so  easy — there's  real  pleasure 
in  coloring  with   Velox  vStamps. 

The  Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamp 
Outfit  includes  the  book  of  stamps,  three 
brushes  and  a  white  enameled  mixing 
palette,  put  u])  in  a  neat  cardboard  case. 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamp  Outfit  .  .  |l.-2(t 
Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamps,  complete  booklet, 

twelve  colors         ........  .50 

Separate  color  leaves,  two  .sheets .10 

Set  of  three  Special  Brushes,  per  set        .          .          .          .  .50 

Mixing  Palette .30 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


AT   HIS    DESK 

Made  with  a  3A   Special  Kodak,  by  Mrs.   H.   D.   Ea 
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THE  COUNTRY  IN  WINTER 

BY   PHIL  M.  RILEY 

With    Illustrations    by    the   Author 


THE  country  in  summer  is  a 
never-ending  source  of  de- 
light to  the  camerist,  especi- 
ally the  city  dweller,  for  it  offers 
him  a  welcome  change  from  his 
everyday  surroundings.  Strangely, 
however,  he  seldom  goes  to  the 
country    in    winter    to    search    for 


pictures.  He  seems  to  believe, 
either  that  photography  in  winter 
is  difficult,  or  that  the  coimtry 
during  that  season  of  the  year 
offers  nothing  of  interest  to  photo- 
graph; perhaps  both.  In  any 
case  such  assumptions  are  alto- 
gether fallacious.     Picture  making 
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in  winter  is  as  easy  as  in  summer, 
and  the  opportunities  as  numerous 
and  as  beautiful. 

Most  of  the  failures  in  winter 
photography  are  due  to  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  ver>-  simple  require- 
ments, and  in  most  instances  can 
be  traced  to  incorrect  exposure. 
Using  Kodak  film,  the  danger  of 
halation,  due  to  the  strong  con- 
trast of  brilliant  highlights  and 
deep  shadows  in  juxtaposition,  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  this 
leaves  little  else  than  the  matter 
of  proper  expo.sure  to  be  seriously 
dealt  with. 

Many  seem  to  believe  that  be- 
cause snow  is  white,  exposures 
should  be  much  shorter  than  in 
summer.  This  would  be  true  if 
there  were  nothing  but  snow  in 
the  picture  and  if  the  light  were  as 
strong  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
Neither  is  the  case,  however.  Tree 
tnmks,  fences,  hou.ses  and  other 
objects    retain    their    usual    color. 


and  exposures  must  be  timerl 
accordingl.v,  ■  if  detail  would  be 
delineated  in  them.  The  old 
iiile,— expose  for  the  shadows  and 
let  the  highlights  take  care  of 
themselves,  still  holds.  Although 
objects  are  brightened  somewhat 
by  greater  reflection  from  the 
snow,  this  is  fully  offset  by  the  les- 
ser intensity  of  the  light  in  winter, 
due  to  a  lower  sun.  Except  im- 
mediately after  storms,  when 
everything  is  coated  with  snow, 
correct  exposure  in  winter  averages 
about  the  same  as  for  correspond- 
ing views  in  summer,  and  snow 
scenes  after  storms  rarely  call  for 
an  exposure  less  than  half  the  sum- 
mer average.  Under-exposure  is 
the  thing  to  avoid  in  winter  pho- 
togi-aphy. 

It  is  in  the  country  that  winter 
scenes  retain  their  beauty  longest. 
Snow  in  the  city  promptly  be- 
comes only  a  dirty  abomination, 
but    where    it    is    not    affected    by 
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smoke  or  traffic  it  remains  a  glor- 
ious mantle  of  pure  white,  clothing 
familiar  scenes  in  new  guises  and 
lending  a  peculiar  charm  to  trivial 
objects  that  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion at  other  seasons.  It  is  a  magic 
transformer  that  makes  new  pic- 
tures out  of  the  old  and  creates 
as  many  more  besides — pictures 
in  line,  rather  than  masses,  that 
appeal  through  sheer  simplicity  of 
motive. 

With    photography    as   the    me- 
dium of  expression,  winter  scenes 


are  more  truthfullj-  rendered  in 
black  and  white  than  summer 
scenes.  Color  is  absent  for  the 
most  part  in  the  former  and  the 
photographic  monochrome  print 
conforms  verj-  closelj'  to  the  pre- 
dominating whites,  grays  and 
blacks  of  Nature  herself  at  this 
season.  One  does  not  long  for 
color  photography  as  in  summer. 
The  air  is  cold  and  frosty,  but 
the  sun  is  bright  and  warm  and 
a  fin-  coat,  cap  and  mittens  make 
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a  ten-mile  drive  in  grandfather's 
"cutter"  a  joy  long  to  be  remem- 
bered, not  to  mention  grand- 
mother's hearty  welcome  and  in- 
imitable cooking  at  the  end  of  the 


journey.  It  is  an  invigorating,  in- 
spiring experience  that  sets  the 
blood  to  tingling,  creates  a  raven- 
ous appetite,  builds  health  and 
delights  the  eye. 
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A  week-end  trip  back  to  the  old 
farm  in  winter  is  not  onl>-  rich  in 
happy  recollections  of  childhood 
days,  but  productive  of  many 
photographs  worth  while. 

The  road  is  a  narrow  winding 
one,  now  ambling  through  the 
woods  where  evergreen  trees,  bend- 
ing low  overhead,  are  still  touched 
with  white,  and  sunshine  and 
shadow  chase  each  other  merrily 
over  the  snow  beneath;  now 
meandering  through  white  mantled 
fields  and  pastures  with  an  occa- 
sional fence  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  and  here  and  there 
a  group  of  farm  buildings  with  a 
smoking  chimney  indicating  good 
cheer  within.  It  is  a  road  that 
leads  alternately  up  hill  and  down 
dale  with  few  level  stretches.  And 
one  of  these  dips,  \-iewed  from 
high  ground  with  a  horse  and 
sleigh  on  the  distant  rise,  is  at  once 
picturesque    and   an   excellent    ex- 


m 
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ample  of  dcjwn-liill  jicrspective,  al- 
though in  years  gone  by  it  was  re- 
garded by  more  youthful  eyes 
n'lerely  as  a  splendid  place  to  coast. 

Where  the  road  skirts  some 
meadow  land  it  is  bordered  by  a 
row  of  elms,  their  sturdy  tnmks 
baldly  silhouetted  against  the  sun- 
light and  casting  clearly  defined 
shadows  on  the  snow.  Just  ahead, 
grandfather  patiently  waits  in  the 
"cutter"  swathed  in  his  great  fur 
coat  while  the  picture  is  being 
made,  and  a  snap-shot  of  him, 
when  he  is  not  looking,  adds  a 
human  interest  study  to  the  collec- 
tion. Soon  a  place  is  reached 
where  woodsmen  have  been  at 
work  and  piles  of  wood  appear 
here  and  there  among  the  remain- 
ing small  trees  which  cast  long 
sprawling  shadows  across  the  snowy 
foreground. 

At  last  the  old  farm  comes  into 
view,  beyond  a  rambling  stone  wall 
on  ri.sing  ground  ahead,  a  snug 
white  structure  standing  beneath 
a  giant  elm  with  a  long  barn  be- 
yond. In  the  clear  air  and  warm 
sun  it  forms  a  picture  redolent  of 
modest  comfort;  it  is  a  typical 
country  homestead  where  loving 
arms,  an  open  fire,  a  hearty  supper 
and  a  downy  bed  await. 

In  the  morning  a  new  world  lies 
all  about.  A  gentle  snowstorm 
through  the  night  has  covered 
f\erything  with  feathery  white 
crystals  and  the  countryside  looks 
like  a  veritable  fairyland.  Start- 
ing cityward  in  the  first  sleigh  over 
the  road,  leaves  a  graceful  curving 
track  which  lends  just  the  needed 
interest  to  break  up  the  foreground 
expanse  and  lead  the  eye  back 
through  the  distant  vista. 
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On  every  side  there  are  little 
bits  thtit  make  beautiful  jjictures. 
Even  the  scenes  of  yesterday  arc 
different  to-day  and  worth  another 
film.    The  trip  back  is  as  interest- 


ing as  tiie  trip  out  and  the  result- 
ing photographs  offer  convincing 
proof  that  a, trip  to  the  country  in 
winter  is  a  joyotis  experience  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 
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NOTES  ON  COLORING  LANTERN  SLIDES 

BY  WM.  B.  NEWBERRY 


COLOR  adds  SO  much  to  the 
beauty  of  a  picture  that 
many  amateurs  tint  their 
photographs  with  transparent  pig- 
ments to  make  them  show  all 
objects  in  their  natural  colors. 

It  is  just  as  eas.y  to  color  lantern 
slides  as  it  is  to  tint  prints,  and 
when  we  see  the  colors  of  nature 
in  the  large  picture  that  is  pro- 
jected from  the  small  lantern  slide 
to  the  viewing  screen,  we  can  al- 
most believe  we  are  looking 
through  the  window  of  a  dark- 
ened room  at  the  actual  objects 
that  the  picture  represents. 

Ordinarily,  lantern  slides  need 
no  preparation  for  coloring  other 
than  thoroughly  hardening  the 
gelatine  in  which  the  image  is  em- 
bedded, so  that  it  will  not  be  in- 
jured when  the  colors  are  applied. 
This  is  accomplished  by  immers- 
ing the  slides  for  one  minute  in  a 
solution  of  one  part  40  per  cent. 
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formaldehyde  and  twenty  parts 
water,  after  which  they  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried. 

The  materials  needed  for  color- 
ing are,  a  book  of  Velox  Water 
Color  Stamps,  some  number  3  or 
number  4  red  sable  water  color 
brushes,  an  enameled  or  porcelain 
slant  with  depressions  for  colors, 
and  a  tumbler  of  water.  The  lan- 
tern slide  should  be  supported  in 
an  inclined  position  on  a  piece  of 
opal  or  ground  glass,  with  an  in- 
candescent light  behind  it.  All  the 
light  except  that  coming  through 
the  slide  should  be  masked  off. 
This  can  be  done  with  black  paper. 

The  R.  O.  C.  Retouching  Desk, 
is  an  especially  convenient  device 
for  holding  the  slides.  It  is  pro- 
curable of  dealers  in  professional 
photographic    materials. 

Lantern  slides  should  not  be  col- 
ored by  daylight,  for  shades  of 
color  that  look  different  by  day- 
light may  look  too  much  alike  by 
the  artificial  light  used  in  a  pro- 
jecting lantern.  The  colors  most 
useful  are  deep  yellow,  flesh  tint, 
brilliant  red,  warm  brown,  deep 
green  and  light  blue.  Sepia  and 
light  brown  can  be  prepared  by 
mixing  Velox  colors  in  suitable 
proportions.  Equal  proportions  of 
brown,  flesh  tint  and  deep  yellow 
make  a  good  light  brown,  and 
brown  with  a  little  dark  blue  and 
scarlet  make  a  sepia.  A  wash  of 
sepia  followed,  when  dry,  with  a 
second  coat  of  light  blue  gives  a 
\^ery  satisfactory  effect  which  is  es- 
pecially useful  for  distant  moun- 
tains. 

A  wash  of  yellow  followed  by 
red  will  give  orange,  and  the  shade 
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may  be  altered  af  will.  So  with 
all  other  conibiiiatioiis.  The  colors 
best  mixed  beforehand  are,  roof 
red  for  tile  roofs,  etc.,  made  up 
of  flesh  tint,  warm  brown  and  stone 
gray;  and  a  good  greenish  gray 
for  rocks,  old  buildings,  etc.,  ob- 
tained by  mixing  warm  brown  with 
a  little  dark  blue.  Do  not  use 
much  purple,  violet,  dark  blue  or 
any  other  color  that  does  not  con- 
tain yellow,  for  these  colors  are 
dull  and  lifeless  when  projected 
by  artificial  light. 

Special  color  combinations  may 
be  made  up  by  blending  them  on 
the  slide  itself.  If  it  is  desired  to 
mix  them  before  applying  to  the 
slide,  this  should  be  done  on  a 
sheet  of  glass.  Do  not  mix  the 
colors  on  the  slant,  for  it  is  best  to 
keep  the  original  colors  pure  and 
clean  so  that  the  unmixed  colors 
that  are  not  used  can  be  dried  and 
used  again  when  needed. 

Having  prepared  the  colors  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  that 
are  furnished  with  the  Velox  Water 
Color  Stamps,  place  the  slide  in 
position  for  coloring,  with  the  pic- 
ture upside  down,  and  wash  in 
the  sky,  if  sky  there  be,  by  filling 
the  brush  with  light  blue,  not  too 
strong,  and  washing  back  and 
forth  across  the  slide,  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  slide  (the  top 
of  the  picture)  and  gradually  run- 
ning the  color  up  toward  the  hor- 
izon. Do  not  let  the  color  rest  on 
the  slide,  but  keep  it  moving.  It  is 
much  easier  to  deepen  a  shade 
than  to  take  out  one  after  it  is 
set.  Some  workers  prefer  to  ap- 
ply plain  water,  with  the  brush, 
to  the  part  of  the  film  that  is 
to  be  tinted,  until  the  film  is  well 


wett.'d,  as  this  prevents  the  film 
from  absorbing  the  color  too  raj)- 
idly,  but  a  little  experience  will 
make  this  unnecessary'.  Spread 
the  color  evenlj^,  leaving  the  sky 
colorless  next  to  the  horizon.  You 
never  see  a  sky  in  nature  that  is 
blue  all  the  way  down.  Do  not 
color  the  sky  pink  at  the  horizon 
and  blue  above.  It  is  not  natvu-al. 
For  sunset  effects,  flesh  color  at  the 
horizon,  shading  into  deep  yellow 
above,  is  most  pleasing.  Use  the 
color  more  dilute  as  you  approach 
the  horizon  so  that  the  last  strokes 
are  practically  clear  water. 

Remove  all  excess  water  with  a 
comparatively  dry  brush,  and  set 
the  slide  away  to  dry.  Start  an- 
other in  the  meantime.  It  is  well 
to  work  on  six  or  eight  slides  at 
once,  keeping  them  in  rotation, 
and  putting  in  one  color  at  a  time 
and  letting  the  slide  dry  between 
colors,  so  the  colors  will  not  run 
together.  When  it  is  desired  to 
blend  two  or  more  colors,  the  sec- 
ond should  be  put  on  before  the 
first  one  dries. 

If  clouds  are  present  in  a  picture, 
they  may  be  left  white,  running 
blue  around  them.  In  fact,  it  is 
possible  to  create  white  cloud 
effects  by  leaving  irregular  patches 
of  clear  film  when  coloring  the 
sky,  even  if  no  clouds  are  indicat- 
ed in  the  original  picture.  To  do 
this  effectively  requires  some  skill, 
however.  With  dark  clouds,  it  is 
best  to  leave  them  uncolored. 

If  an  evening  effect  is  desired, 
use  no  blue  color,  but  tint  the 
spaces  between  the  dark  clouds 
with  yellow  and  run  a  light  flesh 
tint  around  the  edges  of  the  clouds, 
shading  into  the  yellow.  Until  skill 
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is  ac(iiiircil  in  la>iii<;  in  colors,  it 
is  best  to  u>(>  only  (Icir  l)liu'  at 
the  zenith,  shading  to  (()lorU'.-<s  at 
the  horizon. 

Having  finished  the  sky,  turn 
the  shde  so  the  picture  will  be 
right  side  up  and  put  in  the  greens 
for  trees  and  foliage.  A  medium 
wash  of  green,  afterwards  touched 
up  with  yellow  in  the  highlights 
and  blue  in  the  shadows,  gives  an 
effect  of  depth  which  is  very 
desirable.  Most  of  the  greens  in 
natiu'e  contain  much  yellow,  es- 
pecially in  spring.  Warm  brown 
for  roads,  walls  or  warm  toned 
rocks,  stone  color  for  others  and 
vour  slide  is  nearlv  done.     Water 


looks  blue  w1h<u  it  rcllccts  a  l)lu(> 
sky.  The  sea  should  usually  be 
tinted  blue  and  streaked  while  wot 
with  brown  or  sepia  and  green, 
blending  the  light  washes  so  as  to 
give  a  pleasantly  varied  effect. 

Faces  and  hands  should  be  tinted 
the  color  of  flesh,  a  second  coat 
being  applied  to  cheeks  to  deepen 
the  tint,  if  the  face  is  large  enough. 

The  clothing  should  be  tinted 
to  show  its  natural  colors.  It  is 
always  best  to  guard  against  using 
too  much  color.  One's  aim  should 
be  merely  to  tint  the  slide  so  as 
to  give  a  natural  effect  and  not 
enough  to  attract  attention  to  the 
coloring. 
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FOCUSING  IN  ENLARGING 


WHEN  making  enlargements 
with  the  Kodak  Enlarging 
Outfit  it  is  easier  to  focus 
with  the  lens  wide  open,  for  then 
the  image  on  the  easel  will  appear 
as  brilliantly  illuminated  as  is 
possible. 

If  the  sharpest  enlargement  that 
the  negative  can  yield  is  desired,  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  of  about  the 
same  thickness  as  the  bromide 
paper  on  which  the  enlargement  is 
to  be  made,  should  be  placed  on 
the  easel  and  the  image  focused  on 
this.  When  the  image  appears 
sharp  the  bromide  paper  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  white  paper  and 
the  exposure  made  with  the  lens 
stopped  down  to  16.  For  the 
sharpest  obtainable  results  glossy 
or  smooth  bromide  paper  must  be 
used,  as  rough  surface  paper  does 
not  render  sharp  lines  wholly  sharp. 
This  method  of  focusing  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  exact 
plane  where  the  emulsion  side  of 
the  bromide  paper  will  He  and 
making  the  exposure  with  the  lens 
stopped  down,  is  often  used  for 
making  small  enlargements,  those, 
for  instance,  that  are  not  larger 
than  5x7,  but  for  larger  pictures 
such  sharp  focusing  is  rarely  em- 
ployed unless  the  negative  from 
which  the  enlargement  is  to  be 
made  is  not  sharp. 

When  enlargements  are  to  be 
made  from  imsharp  negatives 
(some  of  which  make  large  pic- 
tures that  are  very  attractive),  a 
good  way  to  focus  is  to  place  a 
sharp  negative  in  the  enlarging 
camera  and  focus  this  on  the  easel. 
After  the  focus  has  been  obtained 


this  negative  is  removed  and  the 
one  from  which  the  pictiu'e  is  to  be 
made  is  put  in  its  place. 

After  having  made  many  en- 
largements, of  various  sizes,  with 
the  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit,  the 
writer  prefers  to  focus  directly  on 
the  easel,  without  making  any  al- 
lowance for  the  thickness  of  the 
bromide  paper,  and  to  make  the 
exposure  through  the  largest  lens 
stop.  The  resulting  pictures  are 
not  quite  as  sharp  as  those  ob- 
tained by  the  method  described 
above,  but  the  effects  are  generally 
considered  more  pleasing,  espe- 
cially when  the  pictures  are  view- 
ed, as  large  pictures  should  be,  at 
a  distance  of  a  few  feet. 

A  picture  that  is  framed  and 
hvmg  on  the  wall  must,  in  order  to 
be  effective,  convey  its  message 
briefly,  without  elaboration  of  de- 
tail. In  an  impressive  picture,  as 
in  a  well-told  story,  minute  detail 
is  sacrificed  so  that  the  attention 
will  be  centered  on  the  point  of 
interest. 

Those  who  prefer  the  pictorial 
suggestion  conveyed  by  blended 
lines  and  masses  of  light  and  shade, 
to  the  pictorial  explanation  con- 
veyed by  minutely  sharp  lines  and 
fine  detail,  can  easilj-  produce  such 
effects  from  sharp  as  well  as  from 
unsharp  negatives.  By  focusing 
with  the  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 
so  the  image  will  not  be  sharp  on 
the  easel,  the  sharpest  lines  in  a 
negative  can  be  rendered  with 
blended  edges.  Any  degree  of  dif- 
fusion of  focus  is  attainable,  from 
the  slightly  blended  line  to  the 
extreme  "fuzzytype." 
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Aral.     W'uiiiaii     Carrying    Crippled     C 
in    the    Sahara    Desert 
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Prayer    in 
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PORTRAITS  BY  FLASHLIGHT 


FLASHLIGHT  is  the  oiilv  light 
that  is  in  general  use  for 
making  indoor  group  pictvires 
at  night.  It  is,  however,  equally . 
suitable  for  making  either  single 
figure  or  group  portraits  in  the 
daytime,  in  rooms  that  are  illum- 
inated by  the  light  that  comes 
from  the  sky. 

The  question  may  be  asked : 
Why  make  portraits  by  flashlight 
in  rooms  where  daylight  is  avail- 
able? The  answer  is:  Flashlight 
makes  us  so  independent  of  day- 
light that  we  can  make  good  flash- 
light portraits  in  the  daytime,  as 
well  as  at  night,  in  any  part  of  a 
room  where  the  daylight  is  not 
strong  enough  for  portrait  work. 

By  using  Eastman  flash  sheets 
we  can  make  portraits  in  about  one 
second,  with  any  hand  camera ;  and 
we  can  also  make  story-telling  pic- 
tures of  the  children  at  play  and 
of  the  older  members  of  the  family 
actively  engaged  in  their  indoor 
])ursuits. 

A  flashlight  picture  need  not. 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
should  not,  appear  in  any  way  dif- 
ferent from  one  that  was  made  by 
daylight.  The  staring  eyes  that 
are  sometimes  seen  in  flashlight 
portraits  are  as  unnecessary  as 
they  are  objectionable.  They  are, 
in  almost  every  case,  the  result  of 
making  flashlights  in  rooms  that 
are  too  dark. 

When  flashlight  portraits  are  to 
be  made  in  the  daytime,  when  the 
outdoor  light  is  verj'  bright,  the 
light  in  the  room  should  be  some- 
what subdued  hy  drawing  down 
the   window   shades.     If   the   out- 


door light  is  dull,  the  shades 
should  not  be  drawn,  for  the  room 
should  alwaj^s  be  well  enough  light- 
ed so  that  everj'thing  that  is  in  the 
room  can  be  plainly  seen. 

When  portraits  are  to  be  made 
at  night  all  the  lights  that  are  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  room  should  be 
turned  on. 

Neither  the  subdued  daylight 
nor  the  artificial  light  that  is  re- 
flected from  the  subject,  and  from 
the  walls  and  furnishings,  will 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
negative,  provided  the  camera 
shutter  is  not  opened  until  imme- 
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;ram 


Shozviug  arrangement  of  room  in 
which  Fig.  i  was  made.  S — Subject; 
C — camera;  F — flashlight ;  R — reflector , 
D — doors;   IV — iviiidows. 
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Fig.    1 
Ma,ie   7filli    a   I'rcmo   by   Flashlight 
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(liately  before,  .iiid  is  closed  ;i<:aiii 
immediately  al'ter  the  llasih  is 
made. 

Our  illustrations  represent  flash- 
light pictures  that  were  made  in 
the  da>i;ime,  in  parts  of  rooms 
where  the  Hght  was  weak. 

Diagram  1  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  room  in  which  Fig.  1 
was  made.  This  picture  was  taken, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
portrait  as  for  the  incident  it  would 
recall:  A  few  weeks  before  it  was 
made  the  baby  unlocked  the  gate, 
crept  to  the  top  of  the  staircase 
and  then  tumbled  headlong  down 
the  stairs. 

The  method  adopted  for  seem- 
ing the  picture  was  as  follows:  The 
mother  was  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  calling  to  the  child.  As  soon 
as  the  baby  had  reached  the  first 
step  her  father  asked  her  where  she 
was  going.  The  camera  shutter 
was  opened  the  instant  she  turned 
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Dl.VGRAM      2 

-subject;  C^—Camera;  F — flashlight; 
R — reflector 


Fig.   2 
Made   with   a   Kodak   and   Kodak   Por- 
trait  Attachment    by    light   of   one 
No.    3    Eastman    Flash    Sheet 

to  look  back,  and  then  the  flash 
was  ignited,  7  feet  above  the  floor, 
at  the  position  F  shown  in  dia- 
gram. 

The  flashlight  was  8  feet  from 
the  subject,  and  a  white  muslin 
screen,  3  feet  square,  was  about  1 
foot  in  front  of  the  flashlight.  The 
screen  was  used  for  diffu.sing  the 
light,  so  that  the  shadows,  which 
would  be  cast  on  the  staircase  and 
wall,  would  be  less  sharplj'  out- 
lined. 

A  reflector  was  placed  at  posi- 
tion R  (see  diagram)  for  reflecting 
light  to  the  front  of  the  stairs. 

All  who  have  photographed 
active  children,  who  are  too  young 
to  understand  whj-  they  are  asked 
to    assume    a    particular    attitude, 
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sheet 


R'lrxi-:  ■ii:i.i.i;i< 

a  Vest  Puctft  Kodak 


or  do  a  particular  thing  at  a  cei-- 
tain  time,  will  realize  how  impos- 
sible it  would  have  been  to  seciue 
an  indoor  picture  of  this  18  months 
old  child,  in  the  position  shown, 
with  a  time  exposure,  by  day- 
light. 

Fig.  2  was  made  with  a  Kodak, 
by  the  light  of  one  Xo.  3  Ea.stman 
Flash  Sheet,  which  was  ignitt^l  in 
a  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder  that 
was  held  7  feet  above  the  floor.  A 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  was 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  lens  and 
the  lens  was  stopped  down  to  stop 
8  (j.ll).  No  screen  was  u.sed.  If 
a  nuislin  .screen  had  been  placed 
between  the  flashlight  and  the  sub- 
ject it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  use  stop  4  (/.8) . 

With  Ea.,tman  Flash  Sheets  time 
exposures  of  from   1   to  2  seconds 


iii^    on    tlie    si/ 
u^i'd)   can  l>e  made. 

As  ail  flashlight  preparations 
are  inflammable,  they  .should  be 
liandled  carefidly.  They  should 
ne\er  be  ignited  closer  than  3 
feet  to  walls,  ceilings,  curtains  or 
draperies. 

Be  sure  to  read  and  observe  the 
precautions  that  the  manufacturers 
recommend,  in  the  instructions 
that  accompany  all  flashlight 
goods. 


rCNGMSII 
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ith   a   No.    I    Kodak   Jr. 
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i;V   THE   LIGHT   OT   THE    FULL   MOON 
a  Graflex,  by   E.  B.   Sieloff.     One  hour  exposure:  stop  f.4.3 


DAYLIGHT  EFFECTS  BY  MOONLIGHT 


WE  receive  mam'  inquiries 
about  the  exposure  that  is 
needed  for  making  pic- 
tures by  moonlight,  and  are  often 
asked  whether  it  is  possible  to 
make  pictures  by  moonlight  that 
will  resemble  those  made  by  sun- 
light. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  some- 
times overlooked,  by  those  who 
have  never  made  moonlight  pic- 
tures, is  the  fact  that  the  bril- 
liancy of  moonlight  not  only  in- 
creases and  decreases  with  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  but  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  light  that  is  re- 
flected by  the  moon  is  not  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  its  visibly  il- 
luminated surface,  the  half  moon 
reflecting  less  than  half  as  much 
light  as  the  full  moon. 

In  calculating  the  exposures  to 
give  by  moonlight  we  must,  there- 
fore, base  them  on  the  brilliancy 
of  the  full  moon  which,  for  photo- 
graphic  purposes,   should   be   con- 


sidered as  1/600,000  the  brilliancy 
of  sunlight.  The  rule  for  obtaining 
daylight  effects  by  moonlight  is, 
to  expose  for  as  many  hundred 
minutes  by  full  moonlight  as  we 
would  expose  for  j-ou  parts  of  a 
second  by  bright  sunlight. 

The  exposure  recommended  for 
an  ordinary  landscape  showing 
sky,  with  a  prominent  object  in 
the  foreground,  is  ^  of  a  second 
with  stop  16,  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing brightly.  This  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  Tus  of  a  second  with  stop  4 
on  rectilinear,  or  stop  /.8  on  anas- 
tigmat  lenses.  To  obtain  a  day- 
light effect  by  moonlight  we  would 
have  to  give  an  exposure  that  is 
600,000  times  as  long  as  rhs  of  a 
second,  (100  minutes)  with  stop 
No.  4  or  /.8.  With  a  single  lens 
camera  the  e.xposure  would  have 
to  be  200  minutes,  with  the  largest 
stop. 

The  result  of  working  in  accord- 
ance  with   this  rule   is   shown  by 
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Mr.  Sieloff's  picture.  This  received 
a  60  minute  exposure  with  stop 
/.4.5,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  180  minute  exposure  with  stop 
No.  4,  or  /.8.  Dividing  180  minutes 
by  600,000  we  obtain  1/180  of  a 
second,  which  would  be  about 
correct  for  this  subject  with  stop 
/.8  in  bright  sunlight. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this 
picture  does  not  represent  an  ordi- 
nary landscape,  as  there  is  no 
prominent  object  in  the  fore- 
ground, and,  as  the  buildings  in 
the  middle  distance  photographed 
practically  white,  we  may  safely 
class  this  subject  as  a  distant  land- 
scape scene,  which  can  be  recorded 
with  half  the  exposure  that  an  or- 
dinary landscape  needs. 

We  have  seen  many  moonlight 
pictures  of  subjects  in  which  there 


were  no  shadows  of  prominent  ob- 
jects visible  in  the  foreground, 
that  could  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed from  pictures  that  were  made 
by  daylight. 

When  shadows  of  such  promi- 
nent objects  as  buildings  or  large 
leafless  trees  appear  in  the  fore- 
ground, they  will  have  clearly  de- 
fined outlines  in  pictures  that  are 
made  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  by 
sunlight,  but  as  shadows  cast  by 
the  sun  or  moon  do  not  remain 
stationary  they  will  show  blended 
edges  in  a  picture  that  received 
many  minutes  exposure  bv  moon- 
light. 

Night  effects  by  moonlight  can 
be  obtained  with  exposvu'es  that 
are  from  one  quarter  to  one  eighth 
as  long  as  those  that  are  needed 
for  securing  daylight  effects. 


Made   mill   a    Kodak.    I'x    Miss    Unuc    I:.    M,>i,nls 
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SEPIA  TONES   OX   VELOX 


IT  is  sometimes  desirable  to  mo- 
dify the  tone  secured  on  A'elox 
by  direct  development  in  order 
to  secure  some  effect  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  subject  than  the  orig- 
inal color. 

Sepia  tones  may  be  produced  in 
various  ways,  but  we  will  describe 
only  two  of  the  most  popular 
methods,  the  first,  known  as  the 
Hypo-Alum  process,  and  the  sec- 
ond. Redevelopment  by  the  use  of 
the  Ve'ox  Re-developer. 

The  formula  which  follows  is 
subject  to  many  variations  and  is 
used  for  toning  prints  in  large 
quantities  at  one  time. 

Hot  Water.  20  ozs.;  Hypo.,  2% 
ozs.;  dissohe  and  add  Alum,  %  oz. 

This  mixture  should  not  be  fil- 
tered and  it  works  better  as  it  be- 
comes older.  It  raaj-  be  strength- 
ened from  time  to  time  with  a 
little  fresh  solution.  The  prints 
are  immersed  in  this  solution  and 
left  until  the  desired  tone  is  ob- 
tained, which  takes  from  one  to 
twelve  hours,  depending  on  the 
temperature  of  the  bath. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the 
H>-po-Alum  bath  is  that  the  bath 
has  a  somewhat  disagreeable  odor, 
sulphur  compounds  being  liberated 
from  it.  so  that  while  Hypo-Aliuii 
toning  is  used  for  toning  large 
cjuantities  of  prints,  smaller  cjuan- 
tities  are  more  readily  and  quickh- 
toned  bj'  the  use  of  Velox  Re-de- 
\eloper. 

This  re-developer  is  put  up  in 
two  forms,  in  one  it  consists  of  a 
bottle  of  highly  concentrated  rc- 
(le\('loi)er  and  capsules  of  the 
t)leaching  agent.     The  other  takes 


the  form  of  a  glass  tube  in  which 
the  two  chemicals  are  kept  separ- 
ate until  required,  by  means  of  a 
cork  in  the  centre  of  the  tube. 

Either  form  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory' in  use  and  selection  is  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  preference  only. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows: — 
Place  the  well  washed,  thoroughly 
fixed  and  preferably  dried  black 
and  white  print  in  the  bleaching 
solution  and  leave  until  all  traces 
of  black  have  disappeared  from 
the  shadows.  Remove  and  rinse 
thoroughly  in  "  fresh  water,  then 
place  in  the  re-developing  solution, 
where  the  faint  image  at  once 
changes  to  a  warm  brown  tone, 
gradually  deepening  until  all  its 
former  brilliance  returns,  but 
changed  from  black  and  white  to  a 
rich  Sepia  color,  A  final  washing 
is  then  given.  As  the  whole  pro- 
cess requires  only  a  short  time,  the 
ad\'antage  over  the  Hypo-Alum 
process  is  quite  evident. 

Both  the  bleaching  and  re-de- 
veloping baths  will  retain  their 
strength  for  some  time  if  kept  in 
well  stoppered  bottles. 

It  is  important  to  use  a  fresh 
and  absolutely-  correct  acid  fixing 
bath  for  fixing  the  black  and  white 
prints  that  are  intended  for  re-de- 
velopment. 

Be  sure  that  the  bath  is  acid  and 
use  it  at  a  temperatiu-e  of  55  or 
60  degrees  Fahr.,  allowing  the 
prints  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  at 
least  20  minutes. 

Insufficient  fixation  will  cause 
blisters  to  appear  during  the  pro- 
cess of  re-development. 
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Made  tvitli   a  sC   Kodak  J 
exposure    as    ordi 
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WIIFA  YOU'RE  IX  A  HURRY 


^^  H(U  LI)  ;i  inint  he  wanted 
^^qui(  kly  after  the  film  has  been 
*  -^exposed  in  the  camera  it  can 
be  made  immediately  after  the 
negative  has  been  developed  and 
the  yellowish  color  of  the  emulsion 
has  been  removed  bv  the  fixing 
bath. 

At  this  stage  of  the  fixing  process 
the  negative  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  fixing  bath,  rinsed  in  water 
and  placed  between  clean  blotters 
that  are  free  from  lint,  so  the  wa- 
ter that  is  on  both  its  siu'faces  will 
be  absorbed.  The  print  can  then 
be  made  in  the  usual  way,  pro- 
vided a  sheet  of  No.  1  Transparent 
Kodaloid  is  placed  between  the 
negative  and  the  printing  paper  so 
that  the  paper  cannot  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  negative. 

This  Xo.  1  Kodaloid  (furnished 
by  Kodak  dealers)  is  practicalh' 
waterproof  and  is  so  thin  that  it 
will  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  sharpness  of  the  picture. 

After  the  print  has  been  made 
the  negative  should  be  returned  to 
the  fixing  bath  and  left  there  for 
15  or  20  minutes  and  then  thor- 
oughly- washed  and  dried. 

The  reason  whj-  the  negative 
must  be  placed  in  the  fixing  bath 
the  second  time  is  because  it  was 
removed  from  the  bath  as  soon  as 
it  was  cleared  of  the  j-ellowish 
color  and  no  negative  is  thoroughly 


fixed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  clear. 

There  are  two  stages  in  the 
fixing  process.  In  the  first  stage 
the  undeveloped  silver  bromide  is 
removed.  This  makes  the  nega- 
tive clear,  but  during  this  stage  an 
invisible  salt  is  formed  which  water 
cannot  remove.  Though  this  salt 
is  insoluble  in  water  it  is  soluble  in 
hypo  and  it  is  during  the  second 
stage  of  fixing  that  the  hypo  re- 
moves this  salt  from  the  film. 
X'egatives  should  always  be  left  in 
the  fixing  bath  for  twice  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  clear  them,  for 
unless  the  invisible  salt  is  removed 
it  will,  in  time,  ruin  the  negatives. 
After  a  negative  has  been  thor- 
oughly fixed  the  chemicals  remain- 
ing in  the  film  can  be  removed  by 
thorough  washing. 

The  making  of  prints  from  wet 
negatives  is  recommended  only  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Should  it  be 
necessaiy  to  make  several  prints 
from  a  wet  negative  the  negative 
must  be  watched  and  should  its 
edges  begin  to  dry  before  all  the 
prints  are  made  it  should  be  imme- 
diateh'  immersed  in  water  and  left 
there  for  about  15  minutes  after 
which  the  water  may  again  be 
blotted  from  its  surfaces  and  the 
printing  resumed. 

The  Kodaloid  can  be  used  re- 
peatedly if  it  is  washed  and  then 
wiped  dry  with  a  clean,  soft  cloth 
after  the  prints  have  been  made. 
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SPRING 

Made  ivitli   a  3A    Kodak,   by   J.   A.   Hci. 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

CARE  OF  SHUTTERS 

THE  only  care  that  a  jjliotoirraphic 
shutter  needs  is  protection  against 
dust  and  physical  injury. 
A  shutter  does  not  need  oil.  for  it  is  de- 
signed to  work  without  lubrication,  and 
oil,  or  any  otlier  kind  of  lubricant,  will 
alwa3's  put  it  out  of  order. 

By  keeping  its  outsides  clean  and 
letting  its  insides  alone  it  will,  barring 
accidents,  render  good  service  for  many 
years. 


Fur  aiifi   information    i/ou   majj   desir 

reyardiny    amateur   photography 

address 


Service   Department,  Canadi.\n   Kodak   Co..   Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 
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The 

POCKET 

PREMO 

J  Real 

Pocket 

Camera 


A  HANDY  and  compact  little  camera  that  slides  easily  into 
the  pocket. 

Draw  down  the  bed  of  the  camera;  the  lens  and  shutter  then 
lock  automatically  at  the  correct  focusing  point  and  you  are 
ready  for  picture  making. 

No  guess  work,  no  adjustments  for  di.stance.  Sharp,  clear 
pictures  every  time.  The  pictures,  2%  x  3X,  are  large  for  so 
small  a  camera. 

Loads  with  a  film  pack  of  twelve  exposures  as  easily  as  drop- 
ping a  letter  in  the  mail  box,  and  as  quickly.  Well  made 
and  beautifullv  finished. 


$12.50 


At  Kodak  Dealer  a 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO.   CANADA 
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Universal 
Tripod  Head 


A  simple  device  that 
will  fit  any  regular 
tripod  socket.  Has 
ball  and  socket,  per- 
mitting the  camera 
to  be  tilted  to  any 
desired  angle. 

Price,   $L25 


Kodak 
Self  Timer 


No  one  is  left  out  of 
the  picture  when 
you  take  along  this 
hand}'  little  device. 
It  presses  the  button 
for  3'ou. 


'rice, 


$L50 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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THE 

AUTO 

GRAFLEX 


GLANCE  down  the  hood  and  you  see  the  brilliant 
image  of  the  subject  before  you,  right  side  up  and 
full  picture  size— just  as  you  will  get  it  in  the  print. 
Composition  and  focus  — degree  of  sharpness,  are  under 
absolute  control  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

You  can  use  plates,  flat  films  or  roll  films  with  the 
Auto  Graflex,  making  it  suitable  for  an  almost  un- 
limited variety  of  subjects.  Exposure  speeds  up  to  jsVu 
of  a  second  and  time  exposures  are  provided  for  by  the 
reliable  and  highly  efficient  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter. 

Made  in  three  models:   t,%  x  4X ;  4  >^  5;  5  x  7. 
f'l-page  Graflex  catalogue  free  al  your  dealer's  or  by  mail 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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Success  or  failure  may  rest  with 

the  temperature 

Eastman 
Thermometer 

Thermometer 
i     Stirring 

III 

i 

1 

Reliable    read- 
ings— while 
the    hook    and 
curved    back 
offer     conveni- 
ence     in     tank 
development. 

Rod 

Does    double 
duty  —  a    de- 
pen  dablether- 
mometerand  a 
handy   means 
of    crushing 

chemicals. 

i 

Price,  $1.00 

Price,  $1.25 

CANADIAN   KOD 

AK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO 

CANADA 

If  it's  a  good  negative  it  deserves 


VELOX 


If  it's  a  poor  negative, 
it  dema?uls  it. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


Load  with  the  Dependable  Film  that 
comes  in  the  Yellow  Box 

EASTMAN 

supplied  by  Kodak  dealers  in  every 
Kodak,  Brownie,  Graflex  and  Premo 
size. 

Eastman  Autographic  film  used  in  a 
Kodak,  a  Folding  Brownie  or  an  Auto- 
graphic Graflex,  provides  the  means  for 
dating  and  titling  every  negative  at  the 
time  of  exposure.  Autographic  film  can 
be  used  with  equal  facility  in  non-auto- 
graphic cameras  but  the  dating  and 
titling  can  only  be  done  when  both 
camera  and  film  are  autographic. 

Eastman  N.  C.  Film,  so  far  as  the  film 
itself  is  concerned,  is  the  same  as  the  auto 
graphic — but  is  spooled  differently.  It  can 
be  used  in  either  autographic  or  non-au- 
tographic cameras  but  obviously  cannot 
be  dated  and  titled  autographically. 

Both  conif  in  the  Yelloiv  Box. 
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For  Developing 

Kodak 
Film  Tank 


As  far  as  developing  goes,  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank  makes  everyone  an  expert.  And  all  by 
daylight. 

Price,  S3. 50  up 


For  Printing 

Kodak 

Amateur 

Printer 


Printing  light,  dark  -  room  light,  automatic 
masking  device  and  printing  frame  —  all  in 
one  device  —  a  complete  up-to-date  printer. 

Price,  §10.00 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 

At   your   dealer's 


The  pi^esence  of 
this  seal  means  the 
absence  of  harmful 
impurities. 


EASTMAN 
INTENSIFIER 

In  glass  tubes,  priced  at  fifteen 
cents  each,  is  a  Kodak 
Tested  Chemical.  It's  right, 
and  370U  know  it's  right,  be- 
cause it  wears  the  seal. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At   your   dealer's 
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'MOUKNING  CLOAK"  BUTTERFLY 


BUTTERFLY  HUNTING  WITH  A  CAMERA 

BY    L.    W.    BROWNELL 

Illustrated    by    the   Author 


NO  doubt  many  of  you  have, 
at  some  time  in  your  lives, 
gone    "butterflying,"    but    I 
wonder    how    many    of    you    have 


thought  to  chase  the  dainty  crea- 
tures with  a  camera  rather  than  a 
net.  If  j'ou  have  never  tried  it  I 
would  advise  that  j-ou  do  so,  for  it 
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is  a  fascinating  pursuit  and  has  the 
advantage,  over  the  old  waj-,  of 
allowing  your  subject  to  go  free 
and  enjoy  the  rest  of  his  short  life 
as  he  may  while  you  have  his  in- 
destructible image  on  your  film 
instead  of  his  altogether  too  de- 
structible dried  body  on  a  pin. 

Moreover,  anyone,  with  almost 
any  kind  of  an  outfit,  can  indulge 
in  this  pastime  with  little  or  no 
effort,  trouble  or  expense,  for  no 


special  outfit  is  needed  for  obtain- 
ing good  results.  Furthermore,  but 
little  actual  knowledge  of  ento- 
mology or  of  the  subjects  them- 
selves is  needed  for  taking  their 
pictures,  although  it  may  help  in 
finding  the  different  species  if  you 
know  a  little  concerning  their 
habits  and  the  localities  that  they 
are  most  likely  to  frequent. 

If  you  are  .  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  Graflex,  you  have  the  ideal 
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KODAKERY 


AX    ANGLE    WING 


instrument  for  use  in  this  sport, 
for  with  it  you  can  make  an  ex- 
posure at  the  very  instant  that  the 
subject  is  in  the  right  position  and 
exact  focus.  You  can  instantly 
adjust  the  focus  while  watching 
the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  and 
then  make  the  exposure  when  that 
image  is  exactly  to  your  liking.  If 
you  have  not  a  Grafiex,  then  use 
your  Kodak,  Premo  or  Brownie, 
but  when  using  it  be  sure  to  re- 
member that  it  is  necessarj-  also 
to  use  the  portrait  attachment  in 
order  to  obtain  a  fairly  large 
image. 


I  have  found  that  the  best  time 
and  one  of  the  best  places  for  find- 
ing butterfiies  is  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  in  a  piece  of 
low  ground  well  gro^\Ti  up  with  Joe 
Pye  weed,  goldenrod,  asters,  thor- 
ough-wort and  thistle.  I  have  in 
mind  such  a  piece  of  ground  where 
I  have  done  much  of  my  "hunt- 
ing"' that,  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, is  a  mass  of  all  these  blooms 
and  where  the  larger  butterflies 
congregate  literally  by  the  thou- 
sands. In  such  a  place  one  can 
choose  his  subjects  and  need  never 
come  awav  until  he  has  made  as 


i 
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.MAI.K   AND  FEMALE    liASI  r,AKCI  II A  DISSIPPUS 


many  exposures  as  he  may  care  to 
make. 

The  principal  consideration  is  to 
pick  a  bloom  that  stands  well 
above  its  fellows.  This  for  two 
reasons:  that  there  may  be  less 
confusion  of  background  and  that, 
by  reason  of  its  being  more   con- 


spicuous, it  will  invariably  attract 
more  butterflies  than  would  a  low- 
lier blossom.  If  you  wish  you  may 
hang  a  plain  white  cloth  imme- 
diately back  of  the  bloom  to  shut 
out  the  out-of-focus  background 
which  is  often  disturbing  in  the 
picture.     You    will    find    that    tliis 
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will  not  materially  interfere  with 
the  visits  of  your  subjects.  All  that 
now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  your  first  sitter, 
and  usually  you  will  not  find  this 
w^ait  to  be  long  or  too  taxing  to 
your  patience.  If  you  are  using  a 
folding  focusing  camera,  this  must 
be  set  up  and  focused  upon  the 
flower,  and  the  shutter  set  all 
ready  to  snap  when  the  butterfly 
arrives.  Alwaj's  make  sure  that 
the  subject  is  exactly  upon  the 
spot  on  which  you  have  focused 
before  making  the  exposui-e. 

One  word  of  caution;  you  must 
make  yourself  as  unobtrusive  as 
possible  by  remaining  as  motion- 
less as  you  can.  You  will  find  that 
butterflies  will  pay  no  attention  to 
you  so  long  as  you  remain  still, 
but  a  sudden  motion  will  almost 
invariably  cause  them  to  make  a 
hurried  departure.  Therefore, 
when  you  must  move  make  all 
your  movements  as  slowh-  as  you 
can. 

Of  course  you  can  stroll  about 
the  meadow  if  you  wish,  slowly 
and  carefully  approaching  such 
flowers  as  have  visiting  butterflies 
upon  them,  and  thus  getting  what 
exposures  you  can,  but  you  will 
find  that  by  paying  attention  to 
one  flower,  or  group  of  flowers,  j-ou 
will  fare  better  in  the  end. 


The  Mourning  Cloaks  (Vanessa) 
and  the  Angle  Wings  (Grapta)  are 
to  be  found  very  early  in  the  year. 
In  fact  they  are  among  the  earliest 
of  all  our  butterflies,  the  former 
often  fl.ving  when  there  are  still 
patches  of  snow  in  sheltered  places. 
They  may,  however,  be  found  all 
through  the  summer  and  fall,  for 
they  are  several  brooded.  They 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  open 
woods  and  orchards.  In  the  fall 
the  latter  place  is  particularly  at- 
tractive to  the  Angle  Wings  who 
feast  upon  the  juices  of  the  fallen 
and  rotting  fruit — apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  etc.  At  such  a 
time  it  is  easy  to  obtain  their  pic- 
tures for  they  will  suck  the  fruit 
juice  until  they  are  almost  unable 
to  fly  and  one  can  then  readily  ap- 
proach to  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
them. 

There  are  many  species  of  but- 
terflies that  are  common  in  all 
parts  of  Canada  and  many  of  them 
are  more  or  less  conspicuous. 
Why  not  utilize  your  camera  in 
making  a  collection  of  their  pic- 
tures? You  will  find  it  a  much 
more  pleasant  occupation  than 
just  shooting  it  at  random  and 
the  results  much  more  pleasing  to 
view. 

When  they  are  in  sunshine  they 
can  be  photographed  with  ordinary 
snapshot  exposures. 
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Like  all  other  printed  matter 
that  does  not  require  first-class 
postage,  KoD.\KERY  is  mailed  at 
third-class  rates  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  forwarded  from  one  ad- 
dress to  another  free  of  charge. 

Requesting  the  Postmaster  to 
forward    it    will    not    ensure    .your 


receiving  Kod.^kery  when  the  pos- 
tage is  paid  in  advance. 

The  better  way  is  to  notify  us 
of  au}^  change  of  address,  giving 
both  the  old  and  the  new  ad- 
dresses. 

If  this  is  done  our  mailing  lists 
will   be  corrected. 
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LIBERTY 

There    was    an    Old    Codger    named    Munion, 
Who    planned    a    heef   stew.    I'm    tlie    Onion 

Who    up    and    revolted — 

The   stew    pan    I    bolted 
And   dropped   with   a   "Whack!"    on    his   bunion  I 


NEW  STUNTS  FOR  YOUR  KODAK 

BY  CARTOONIST  BRADFORD 


IT  has  been  said  that  it  is  hard 
to  express  individuality  with 
a  camera.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  depends,  not  on  the 
camera,  but  on  the  man  behind  it. 
It  can  easily  be  done,  because  the 
camera  is  only  a  medium,  in  the 
same  sense  that  a  brush  and  pen- 
cil are,  and  a  \Yilling  one,  which 
faithfidly  reproduces  what  we 
point  it  at  or  set  before  it.    Such 


being  the  case,  let  us  take  "Ma- 
homet to  the  mountain,"  and  ex- 
pre.ss  our  individuality  in  making 
or  (somposing  the  picture,  and  lot 
the  camera  record  this  in  its  own 
faithful  manner  without  any  at- 
tempt on  our  part  to  "juggle"  the 
negative. 

Did  you  ever  have  an  onion 
wink  at  you?  Neither  have  I,  yet 
one  could  imagine  it  being  done, 
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VEGETABLE   VAUDEVILLE 

Grandmother  Turnip  's  a  great  Movie  fiend, 

And    will    not    be    happy    until    she   is    "screened; 

She'll   make    her   own   films — and   a    manager   seek- 
And    sign    a   contract   for    ten    thousand    a    week! 


owing  to  the  almost  human  char- 
acteristics that  vegetables  possess 
at  times.  Carrots  have  been 
grown  that  only  needed  a  voice  to 
be  human!  We  have  all,  at  times, 
seen  carrots  with  arms! — yes  sir, 
and  legs  too — and  nature  is  often 
liberal  enough  to  give  a  carrot 
three  legs,  and  then  cheat  and 
give  it  but  one  arm.  Who  hasn't 
seen  a  fat,  plethoric  cucumber  re- 
posing on  a  bed  of  lettuce  in  the 
window  of  a  green-grocer's,  as 
proud  of  its  bejeweled  warts  as  an 
Indian  Nabob  of  his  gems?  Or  an 
aged     turnip,     beweathered     and 


wrinkled  withal,  that  only  needed 
a  cap  and  spectacles  to  be  a  per- 
fect "Mother  Machree?" 

Let  us  rub  the  Aladdin's  Lamp 
of  imagination  and  start  a  troupe 
of  trained  vegetables — carrots,  on- 
ions, potatoes,  and  possibly  a  cu- 
cumber. The  cucumber  is  a  comi- 
cal chap,  and  if  kept  in  cold  stor- 
age, or  in  a  cold  part  of  the  house, 
will  keep  "cheerful"  for  three  or 
four  weeks. 

We  will  want  for  "props"  a  ball 
of  modelling  wax  or  putty,  some 
black  and  some  white  headed  pins, 
a    few    shoe    buttons    (they    make 
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Hoi     See    the    fool     artist    a-limnmg    a    goose- 
A    terrible    waste    of    good    time — an    abuse; 

He    roosts    in    a    garret    and    lives    on    a    crust — 
For    he    is    a    person    no    butcher   would   trust. 

Swap   art    for   shoomaking — why,    shoemaker's    sons 
Have    riches    and    autos — and    cinnamon    buns  I 

While    artists   are   poor   and   feel    poverty's   pinch — 
They   art   by   the   yard — but   they    eat    by    the    inchl 


dandy  eyes)  and  some  black  iron 
stove-pipe  wire.  Now  take  a  po- 
tato, force  two  shoe  buttons  in 
him  for  eyes,  and  with  a  heavy 
black  lead  pencil,  or  a  small  brush 
dipped  in  black  ink,  draw  a  smil- 
ing mouth  and  the  "risible  wrink- 
les;" form  a  body-like  ball  of  the 
putty,  place  Mr.  Potato  upon  it, 
and — Presto!  we  have  Caruso;  or, 
with   wire   arms   and   putty   hands 


grasping  a  match,  "Casey  at  the 
Bat!" 

This  is  the  first  step.  Hats  can 
be  fashioned  out  of  paper,  little 
chairs  made  or  purchased  at  a  doll 
store,  and  the  start  of  a  most  en- 
joj'able  pastime  and  "hobby"  has 
been  made. 

Individuality?  No  "fuzzy-wuzzy" 
art-pictorialist  will  have  anything 
on  you.    Two  people  can  take  the 
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FAMOUS  CHARACTERS  FROM  FICTION.     "GACRIEL  GRUBIi 


AND    THE   GOBUNS" 

Cast    of    Characters 
Mr.    Humpback    Potato 


Gabriel    Gruhb 

The    Goblins The    Tokay    Grape    Brothers 


same  picture  from  the  same  point 
and  it  will  look  almost  identical. 
But  two  people  "animating  a  vege- 
table!" The  difference  in  "indi- 
viduality" will  almost  shout. 

We  will  assume  that  you  will 
use  a  hand  or  pocket  camera  with 
the  lens  stopped  down  to  16,  or 
with  the  stop  j^ou  use  for  making 
snapshots  if  the  camera  has  no 
stop  16.  By  placing  a  Kodak  Por- 
trait Attachment  on  the  front  of 
the  lens,  j'ou  can  set  up  the  camera 
close    to    the    subject    and    get    a 


larger  image  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.  You  will  need  a 
few  sheets  of  cardboard,  prefer- 
ably white,  to  start  with. 

A  Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  fitted  with 
a  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment,  was 
used  for  making  "Liberty."  The 
front  of  the  portrait  attachment 
was  just  three  and  one-half  feet 
from  the  centre  of  the  subject.  The 
illustration,  "Taking  the  Picture," 
shows  how  "Liberty"  was  made. 
The  lamp  (notice  the  paper  "blind" 
hanging   down    to   keep   the    light 
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TRAGEDY 

Aw!    Poor    Grandfather    Onion,    he    sufifers    with    the   gout — 
His   dressing   gown    is   cashing   in,    his   brains   are   coming   out: 

But!   Cheering  is  the  thought  when  you  attain  a  ripe  old  age. 

To  know  that  you'll  be  buried  in  bread  dressing,   made   with  sage! 


from  shining  directly  on  the  lens) 
is  a  100-watt  nitrogen-filled  Mazda 
which  was  three  feet  from  the  sub- 
ject. The  exposure  was  four  sec- 
onds at  lens  opening  No.  16.  Of 
course,  with  a  weaker  lamp  a  long- 
er exposure  would  have  been 
needed — about  twice  as  long  with 
a  60-watt,  three  times  as  long  with 
a  50-watt  and  about  five  times  as 
long  with  a  25-watt  lamp. 

If  using  say,  a  60-watt   Mazda 
lamp,    start   with    an    exposure    of 


eight  seconds  with  lens  opening 
No.  16;  give  the  next  sixteen  sec- 
onds, the  next  thirty.  Now,  make 
a  record  of  the  exposures,  number- 
ing them  1,  2  and  3.  Set  up  an- 
other group,  or  rearrange  the  same 
group,  and  give  exposures  of  say 
twelve,  twenty-four  and  fortj^-five 
seconds,  and  also  keep  a  record  of 
them.  You  will  now  have  two  sep- 
arate subjects  on  your  film. 

Now  for  the  Film  Tank.    When 
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films  are  dried,  check 

up  on  exposures,  and 

if  in  doubt  as  to  the 

best,     make     a    print 

from  each.     The  best 

print     will     tell     you 

what  exposure  to  give 

in  future. 

A    thing     lives    b^- 

what  it  feeds  on.  You 

will    find    a    hundred 

and  one  ideas  bub- 
bling   up    as    you    go 

along.    Odd  shapes  of 

vegetables  will  sug- 
gest characters.  No- 
tice the  hump-backed 

potato    assuming    the 

character   of  "Gabriel 

Grubb."     assisted     by 

the  obliging  pair  of 
Tokay  grapes.  The 
spade  was  made  of 
cardboard,  with  a 
wire  handle.  The 
background  was  a 
deep  purple  cloth,  far 

enough  away  to  reflect  no  light. 
Making  "Vegetable  Vaudeville" 
pictures  is  almost  a  "royal  road" 
to  composition,  as  you  will  quickly 
learn  how  to  arrange  your  groups, 
and  each  "mickle"  of  experience 
makes  a  "muckle"  of  knowledge. 
A  little  jingle  or  rhyme  adds  a 
human  interest  touch  to  j-our 
"Vegetable  VaudevilUans" — and  lo 
and  behold,  you  are  embarked 
upon  the  most  fascinating  cam- 
era possibilities  that  j'ou  ever 
touched ! 

There  is  one  sad  (?)  feature, 
however,  connected  with  this  pas- 
time, delightful  as  it  may  be; 
from  thence  on,  vegetables  will  be 
alivt;  for  you,  and  at  times  you 
are  going  to  feel  like  a  cannibal! 


TERRIBLE    PROSPECTS 
"Tuckel    Tuck!"    the    rooster    said, 
"That    greedy    hen    will    soon    be    dead! 
She's    getting   fat — and    like    as   not 
She'll    soon    be    stewing    in    the    pot!" 


In    AIemoriam 

Oh,    Mother!    baked    potatoes, 

The     ones     I     photographed, 
A    feeling    sad    stole    over    me, 

(Hard-hearted     father     laughed) ; 
Good-bye,    my    little    models, 

The     carrots,     one     and    two. 
Have  made  their  wills  and  said  farewell 

To    join    an    Irish    stew! 

Editor's  Note:  "Vegetable 
Vaudevillians"  can  be  photograph- 
ed by  dajdight  as  effectively  as  by 
artificial  light,  and  the  way  to  do 
it  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Bradford's 
illustration   "Taking   the   Picture." 

For  making  the  pictures  by 
daylight  place  the  subject  on  a 
table,  about  three  feet  from  the 
window — not  directly  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  window,  but  opposite 
the  casing  that  is  farthest  from  the 
camera  (see  diagram),  so  that  the 
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TAKING    THE   PICTURE 

Illustrating   how   the    Vegetable    Vaudeville   Pictures    were 


w 


Diagram    shozviiig    relative    position 
subject,    camera,    and    reflector    for 
making    the    pictures    by    daylight 


light  from  the  window  will  illum- 
inate a  part  of  the  front  as  well  as 
one  side  of  the  subject.  Then  place 
the  white  reflector  opposite  the 
window  about  two  feet  from  the 
subject,  at  the  angle  shown  in 
diagram.  This  will  reflect  light  to 
a  part  of  the  front  and  also  to  the 
shadow  side  of  the  objects. 

Use  the  stop  that  Mr.  Bradford 
recommends  and,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  3  in  winter  or  S 
and  5  in  summer,  give  an  exposure 
of,  say,  four  seconds  on  sunny 
days  and  of  about  fifteen  seconds 
on  days  that  are  dull. 


CHILDHOOD  PICTURES 

MADE      WITH      KODAK,      BROWNIE 
PREMO    AND    GRAFLEX 


Made    with   a   4   x   5    Premo,   by 
Mis.    Alice    F.    Foster 


Made    with    a    No.    2    Brownie,    by    Mi 
Hannah     Knight 


Made   with   n   4   x   5    Premo,   by   Leopold   Zwarg 


Made   with  a   No.   2   Brownie,   by 
C.     J.     Anderson 


-Made    _vwtli    a     l.rafkx,     b> 
I'".    Townsend    Morgan 


Mm 

•1 

Made    with    a   4   x    5    Premo,    by 
A.    G.    Hill 


Madi-    with    a    No.    1     Kodak    Jr 
James    J.    Ryan 
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Not  Intensified 
Print   showing    he 


Intcnsificati 


Intensified 
r eases    Contrast 


WHEN  THE  NEGATIVE  IS  UNDER-DEVELOPED 


MORE  negatives  are  under- 
developed in  winter  than 
in  Slimmer,  for  the  reason 
that  the  developer  is  often  used 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

The  length  of  time  that  nega- 
tives should  be  developed  depends 
on  the  temperature  of  the  devel- 
oper, because  a  cold  developer  acts 
slower  than  a  warm  one.  The 
length  of  time  to  develop  at  differ- 
ent temperatures,  in  a  Kodak 
tank,  is  stated  in  the  instructions 
that  accompany  the  tank,  and 
when  these  instructions  are  fol- 
lowed, correctly  developed  nega- 
tives will  always  be  obtained. 

Many  who  develop  negatives  in 
a  tray  pay  very  little  attention  to 
the  temperature  of  the  developer, 
their    method    being    to    continue 


developing  until  the  negative  looks 
right.  This  method  is  unreliable 
in  the  hands  of  any  but  an  expert 
w-orker,  who  knows  that  a  negative 
developed  in  a  cold  developer  will 
not  have  the  same  density  as  one 
that  is  developed  in  a  warm  one, 
even  though  both  appear  to  have 
the  same  density  before  they  are 
placed  in  the  fixing  bath. 

An  under-developed  negative 
lacks  contrast,  and  the  first  thing 
to  do  with  it  is  to  make  a  print 
on  a  grade  of  paper  that  will 
render  more  contrast  than  the 
negative  shows.  If  a  print  on 
Contrast  Velox  shows  too  little 
contrast  between  the  highlights, 
the  half-tones  and  the  shadows 
(the  lightest,  the  intermediate  and 
the  darkest  tones),  then  the  con- 
trast   of    the    negative    should    be 
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inrreased.      This    can   be    done   by 
intensification. 

For  showing  how  intensification 
will  increase  contrast  we  selected 
an  under-developed  negative  in 
which  there  were  several  distinct 
tones.  As  the  film  was  correctly 
exposed,  the  tone  contrast  that 
was  in  the  subject  should  have 
appeared  in  the  negative,  and  the 
only  reason  why  this  contrast  did 
not  show  plainly  enough  after  the 
negative  had  been  developed,  is 
because  the  developer  was  not  al- 
lowed to  act  long  enough  for  de- 
veloping the  whole  scale  of  tones 
to  their  full  value. 

This  negative  was  placed  in  a 
16-ounce  tumbler  graduate,  in 
which  a  tube  of  Eastman  Intensi- 
fier  had  been  prepared.  Only  a 
part  of  the  negative  was  immersed 
in  the  intensifier.  It  was  left  there 
for  about  four  minutes  and  then 
the  negative  was  thoroughly 
washed  in  running  water  for  half 
an  hour.  The  effect  of  the  inten- 
sification is  shown  by  our  illus- 
tration. 

By  comparing  the  right  with  the 
left  side  of  this  picture,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  intensification  did 
not  add  detail  where  it  is  obvious 
there  was  none;  neither  did  it  add 
tones  that  were  not  in  the  nega- 
tive. It  did,  however,  add  density 
to  all  the  tones  in  proportion  to 
the  silver  deposit  that  originally 
represented  them,  but  represented 
them  so  faintly  that  no  printing 
paper  could  satisfactorily  record 
them. 

The  reason  why  intensification 
adds  contrast  is  solely  because  the 
intensifying  action  is  proportional 
to  the  density  of  the  silver  deposit 


that  the  negative  contains.  As 
there  is  more  silver  in  the  high- 
lights than  in  the  half-tones,  and 
more  in  the  half-tones  than  in  the 
shadows,  the  intensifier  adds  more 
density  to  the  highlights  than  to 
the  half-tones,  and  more  to  the 
half-tones  than  to  the  shadows. 
Since  no  intensification  can  occur 
where  no  silver  deposit  exists,  it  is 
obviousty  useless  to  expect  to  add 
detail  to  an  under-ex-posed  negative 
by  intensifying  it. 

If  the  deepest  shadows  and  the 
margins  that  surround  the  picture 
area  of  a  negative  are  gray  instead 
of  transparent,  then  the  entire 
negative  is  fogged.  This  fog  con- 
tains silver  and,  if  the  negative  is 
intensified,  the  density  of  the  fog 
as  well  as  the  density  of  the  image 
will  be  increased,  so  that  little  or 
nothing  of  practical  value  will  be 
gained. 

The  only  negatives  that  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  intensification 
are  those  which  are  free  from  fog 
and  contain  plenty  of  detail,  but 
are  so  lacking  in  contrast  that  they 
will  not  make  good  prints  on  Con- 
trast Velox.  These  are  negatives 
that  were  amply  exposed  but  were 
not  fully  developed. 


Never  hold  the  camera  in  the 
hands  when  making  a  bulb  or  time 
exposure.  If  you  do  the  picture 
will  be  blurred.  Always  place  the 
camera  on  a  tripod,  or  some  other 
rigid  support,  when  you  make  any 
exposure  that  is  longer  than  ^ 
of  a  second. 
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WOOD-CARRIERS    IN 

Mad 


[SKRA,   AN   OASIS   IN    THE    SAHARA   DESERT 
ith    a    Graflex   by    Merle   LaVoy 


FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


ON  the  carton  in  which  every 
roll  of  Kodak  film  is  packed 
is  stamped  an  "expiration 
date"  beyond  which  date  no  film 
should  be  put  to  important  use. 

All  sensitized  photographic  goods 
are  more  or  less  perishable.  If 
kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  they 
will  usually  retain  their  speed  and 
quality  for  a  long  time  after  the 
"expiration  date" — but  not  always. 
And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  there  is  nothing  in  every 
day  use  that  is,  from  a  chemical 
view-point  at  least,  of  a  more 
delicate  structure. 


Throughout  every  stage  of  manu- 
facture Kodak  film  is  guarded  with 
the  utmost  care  as  to  cleanliness, 
temperature  and  humidity.  Expo- 
sure to  light  for  even  a  thousandth 
part  of  a  second  is  absolutely  ruin- 
ous. It  cannot  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  it  is  more  or  less  perish- 
able in  its  nature  and  it  is  jor  the 
protection  of  the  consumer  that  we 
date  every  carton. 

For  the  most  part,  dealers  are 
careful  in  keeping  their  stocks. 
They  are  encouraged  to  order  in 
small  quantities  so  that  their  sup- 
plies of  films  may  always  be  fresh. 
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MEXICAN    WATER    PEDDLERS 

nvliidc    bags   have    cow    horns   protruding   at   boltoni    and    watt.- 
by   pushing   the    horn    in). 

Made  ivith  a  Kodak  by   Sumner  W.   Matteson 
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But  mistakes  will  occur  and  some- 
times old  films  are  passed  out  to 
the  customer.  We  ask  the  dealers 
to  keep  a  careful  check  on  this 
matter  and  for  the  most  part  they 
do — but  a  double  check  can  do  no 
harm. 

Look  at  the  dating  on  the  film 


you  bu\-  and  refuse  any  which  has 
passed  the  "expiration  date."  You 
have  used  old  film  that  gave  good 
results?  True,  but  next  time  j-ou 
may  not  have  such  good  luck.  You 
can  always  get  film  that  has  not, 
to  use  our  own  factory  slang, 
"expired." 


WINTER  POETRY 

Made  ivith   a  sA   Kodak   by  Frank  S.   Fowler 
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SENTINELS 
Made   with   a   No.   s   Kodak    by   Adolph   F.    Zang 
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STAINING   PRINTS   BETWEEN    DEVELOPING 
AND   FIXING 


A    s  soon  as  a  print  has  been 

l\  fully  developed  it  should 
-^-*-  be  transferred  from  the  de- 
^•eloper  to  clear  water,  and  kept 
immersed  in  the  water  for  a  few 
seconds.  Unless  the  water  is  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  the  rinsing  tray 
the  print  should  be  moved  back 
and  forth  in  the  water  a  few  times 
and  then  placed,  face  up,  in  an 
acid  fixing  bath,  and  kept  moving 
under  the  surface  of  the  bath  for  a 
few  moments. 

These  are  very  simple  things  to 
do.  They  quickly  become  a  habit, 
and  will  be  done  almost  auto- 
matically after  the  habit  has  been 
formed.  Simple  as  these  things 
are,  they  are  very  important,  for 
if  they  are  not  attended  to  the 
prints  will  be  stained. 

Prints  are  developed  in  an  alka- 
line developer,  and  are  then  fixed 
in  an  acid  fixing  bath.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  an  acid  fixing  bath  is 
used  is  because  the  acid  in  the 
bath  neutralizes  the  alkali  in  the 
developer  and  quickly  stops  the 
action  of  the  developer. 

A  thorough  rinsing  between  de- 
veloping and  fixing  will  remove 
most  of  the  developer  from  the 
front  and  the  back  surfaces  of  the 
paper.  If  the  print  is  not  rinsed 
the  developer  that  remains  on  it 
will  be  carried  into  the  fixing  bath, 
with  the  result  that  the  constant 
addition  of  alkali  to  the  acid  will 
neutralize  the  acid  and  finally 
make  the  bath  alkaline. 

An  alkaline  fixing  bath  should 
never  be  used  for  fixing  Velox  or 
any      other     development     paper 


prints,  for  the  reason  that  it  can- 
not stop  the  action  of  the  devel- 
oper quickly  enough.  If  develop- 
ment is  not  promptly  checked  by 
the  fixing  bath  the  prints  will  grow 
darker  for  a  time  after  they  are 
placed  in  the  bath. 

Unless  prints  are  completely  im- 
mersed in  the  fixing  bath  imme- 
diately after  they  have  been  de- 
veloped and  rinsed,  those  parts  of 
the  prints  that  remain  above  the 
surface  of  the  bath  will  become 
discolored;  and  unless  they  are 
placed  in  the  bath  face  up,  air 
bells,  which  cannot  be  seen  when 
the  prints  are  face  down,  are  apt 
to  remain  on  the  prints.  As  the 
fixing  bath  cannot  act  where  air 
bells  are  present,  the  developer 
which  is  in  the  emulsion  under  the 
air  bells  will  make  dark  spots  on 
the  prints. 

Prints  must  be  kept  moving 
under  the  surface  of  the  fixing 
bath  for  a  few  moments  after  they 
are  placed  in  it,  so  that  the  bath 
may  uniformly  penetrate  the  emul- 
sion and  stop  the  action  of  the 
developer,  some  of  which  is,  in  the 
early  stages  of  fixing,  still  present 
in  the  emulsion.  If  this  is  not 
done  dark  patches  or  local  stains 
will  appear  on  the  prints. 

Where  running  water  is  avail- 
able it  is  a  good  plan  to  attach  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  to  the 
faucet  and  allow  a  small  stream  of 
water  to  constantly  flow  into  a 
corner  of  the  rinsing  tray.  This 
will  insure  getting  rid  of  the  de- 
veloper that  is  washed  off  the 
prints.     If   running   water    is   not 
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available,  aiul  a  large  number  of 
prints  are  to  be  made,  the  water 
in  the  rinsing  tray  should  be 
changed  occasionally. 

By  observing  these  precautions 
all  prints  should  come  out  of  the 
fixing  bath  as  clear  and  as  free 
from  stains  as  they  were  when 
taken  out  of  the  developer.    It  is, 


of  coiu'se,  necessary  to  use  a  fixing 
bath  that  has  not  been  overwork- 
ed. After  six  dozen  3%  x  5^/^-inch 
prints,  or  their  equivalent,  have 
been  fixed  in  a  pint  of  the  acid 
fixing  bath  that  is  recommended 
for  Velox  paper,  the  bath  should 
be  discarded  and  a  fresh  one 
prepared. 


IC-XGLISII    COT'IAGICS,    AMI5ERLKY,    SURRICV 
Made    with    a    No.    s   folding   Pocket    Kodak 


MARCH    IN    SOUTHERN    FRANCE 

Made   with   a  3A    Kodak 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

UNDISSOLVED   CHEMICALS 

UNDISSOLVED  chemicals  in  a  developer  will 
place  dark  spots,  known  as  comets,  in  nega- 
tives. These  spots  are  called  comets  because 
they  have  tails. 

The  disk  of  a  comet  may  be  as  large  as  a  pin- 
head  or  almost  as  small  as  a  pin-point. 

Eemoving  comets,  without  injuring  the  negatives, 
is  difficult;  preventing  them  from  occurring  is  easy. 

The  .surest  way  to  prevent  them  is  by  stirring 
the  developer  while  the  chemicals  are  dissolving, 
and  to  continue  stirring  until  no  undissolved  par- 
ticles can  be  seen  moving  about  in  the  solution. 

Rubber  stirring  rods,  glass  stirring  rods  and  also 
glass  thermometer  stirring  rods  can  be  obtained 
from  all  Kodak  dealers. 


te 


For  any  information  you  may  desire 

regarding  amateur  photography 

address 


Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 
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For  Enlarging — 

EASTMAN 
BROMIDE  PAPERS 


As  simple  to  work 
as  Velox— and  much 
faster. 

Royal  or  ] 'civet  Bromide 
for  negatives  that  will 
make  good  contact  prints 
on  Special  Yelox. 

Brilliant  J  'elz'et  Bromide 
for  negatives  that  will 
make  good  contact  prints 
on  Regular  Velox. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


KOD AKERY 


The 

Pocket 

Premo 


sniall  Inniiiiul  hut  a  large  picture 


Actual  size  of  print  2  '4   x  3  '4 


Easy  to  carry. 
Easy  to  use. 


Easy  to  Load. 
Inexiiensive  to  1)U\' 


.  //  Kodal;  Ih-alrr's 

CANADIAN   KODAK   CO.,   LIMITED 

TORONTO.   CANADA 
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Helps  to  Good  Picture-Making 

Eastman 

Moulded 

Thermometer 

n 

Graduate 

An  inexpensive  graduate 

bru 

especially  suited  to  am- 

Accurate and  so  shaped 

ateur  use. 

that    it    fits    the    Kodak 
Film  Tank. 

Price, 

20c.  to  40c. 

Price  $1.00 

according  to  size 

CANADIAN  KOE 

lAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO 

At   your   dealer's 

CANADA 

KOD AKERY 


The  lA  GRAFLEX 

Autographic 

A  N  unusual  hand  camera. 

-^^  It  is  like  a  Kodak  in  that  it  uses  Kodak  film  cart- 
ridges which  are  not  carried  in  an  extra  attachment 
but,  as  in  a  Kodak,  within  the  camera  itself. 
It  is  a  Graflex  with  reflecting  mirror  showing  the 
image  up  to  the  moment  of  exposure.  Graflex 
Focal  Plane  Shutter  giving  exposures  from  time  to  lo'o.. 
of  a  second. 

Pictures  2>^  x  4^  inches. 
Easily  carried.     Easily  handled. 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO.   CANADA 
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Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment 

It's  just  a  supplementary  lens  that,  when 
slipped  on  over  the  regular  lens  equipment, 
enables  you  to  make  sharp  pictures  at  close 
range.  Obviously  the  closer  you  get  to  your 
subject  the  larger  will  be  the  resulting*  image, 
and  relatively  small  objects  may  thus  be  made 
to  dominate  the  print. 

And  then  there  are  the  head  and  shoulder 
portraits  that  this  necessary  little  attachment 
makes  possible. 

Price,  Seventy-five  Cents 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   your    dealer's 


TiriTS 


VELOX 


Contrast  f  ^elox  for  weak  negatives. 

Special  Velox  for  "contrasty"  negatives. 

Regular  J  e/o.v  for  average  negatives. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 


At    vour   dealer's 


Load  with  the  Dependable  Film  that 
comes  in  the  Yellow  Box 

EASTMAN 

supplied  by  Kodak  dealers  in  even^ 
Kodak,  Brownie,  Graflex  and  Premo 
size. 

Eastman  Autographic  film  used  in  a 
Kodak,  a  Folding  Brownie  or  an  Auto- 
graphic Graflex,  provides  the  means  for 
dating  and  titling  every  negative  at  the 
time  of  exposure.  Autographic  film  can 
be  used  with  equal  facility  in  non-auto- 
graphic cameras  but  the  dating  and 
titling  can  only  be  done  when  both 
camera  and  film  are  autographic. 

Eastman- N.  C.  Film,  so  far  as  the  film 
itself  is  concerned,  is  the  same  as  the  auto- 
graphic— but  is  spooled  differently.  It  can 
be  used  in  either  autographic  or  non-au- 
tographic cameras  but  obviously  cannot 
be  dated  and  titled  autographically. 

Both  conic  in  the  Yelloiv  Box. 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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MAGAZINE  T&^AAVATEUR- 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


JUNE   1921 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LiAMTCP. 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 


You  can 
make  pictures 
of  you 

Attached  to  tlie  cable  re- 
lease, the  Kodak  Self  Timer 
trips  the  shutter  after  you 
have  taken  your  position 
in  front  of  the  lens.  Plenty 
of  time  to  pose  for  your  own  picture 
— three  seconds  or  three  minutes  as 
you  like — within  this  range  the  inter- 
val is  under  your  control — plent}^  of 
time  to  rejoin  the  group. 


ISR^^ 


THK  PRICE 

Kodak  Self  Timer,  $1.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   your  dealer's 


hoad  with  the  Dependable  Film  that 
comes  in  the  Yellow  Box 

EASTMAN 

supplied  by  Kodak  dealers  in  every 
Kodak,  Brownie,  Graflex  and  Premo 
size. 


Eastman  Autographic  film  used  in  a 
Kodak,  a  Folding  Brownie  or  an  Auto-, 
graphic  Graflex,  provides  the  means  for 
•  dating  and  titling  every  negative  at  the 
time  of  exposure.  Autographic  film  can 
be  used  with  equal  facility  in  non-auto- 
graphic cameras  l)Ut  the  dating  and 
titling  can  only  be  done  when  Ijoth 
camera  and  film  are  autographic. 

Ea.stman  N.  C.  Film,  so  far  as  the  film 
itself  is  concerned,  is  the  same  as  the  auto- 
graphic— but  is  spooled  differently.  It 
can  be  used  in  either  autographic  or  non- 
autographic  cameras  but  obviously  can- 
not be  dated  and  titled  autographically. 

Both  come  in  the  Yelloiv  Box. 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 


AN    IMPROMPTU    PORTRAIT 
Hade    with   a   Prenio 


gJEiiss^^^^gg^ 
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oAjournccl  for  Amateur  Thoioaraphers 


PfBLiSHED  Monthly — Yearly  Subscrii'tiox,  GO  Cents;   Single  Chimes,  5  Cents 


Vol.   VIII 


JUNE,  19,^1 


Made  with  a  3A  Special  Kodak  and  Kodak  Sclj   T 


THE   FOLKS   BACK  HOME 

BY    ARTHUR    O.    KUIKI, 

Illustrated   hij   the   Author 


ITUCKEO  the  letter  into  a  pocket 
and  relit  my  "meerschaum." 
Then,  sitting  on  the  crude 
doorstep  of  my  shantj',  I  thought 
about  one  paragraph  of  that  note 
from  home. 

"The  colored  postcards  3'ou  sent 


from  your  last  st  opping  place  were 
pretty,"  the  letter  .said,  "but  they 
were  just  the  usual  sort  of  thing. 
Can't  you  send  home  some  photos 
that  will  show  us  how  you  live — 
and  how  j'ou  look?  You  have 
been  awaj'^  so  long  that  we  don't 


KODAKERY 


even  know  whether  to  think  of 
you  as  shaven  or  bearded!" 

It  was  true.  I  had  been  away 
since  hot  weather  and  probably 
would  stay  until  snow  fell.  Hang- 
ing from  a  nail  in  the  shack  behind 
me  was  the  3A  Special  Kodak, 
silent  partner  of  my  long,  lone 
rambles;  up  on  a  shelf  rested  the 
Kodak  tank  which  showed  me 
what  luck  I  had  had  in  capturing 
wilderness  scenes;  beside  the  tank 
lay  a  Kodak  negative  albumt 
three-quarters  filled  with  recently 
finished  films.  And  the  folks  back 
home  were  dubious  as  to  how  I 
looked ! 

Decidedl}-,  it  was  up  to  me  to 
run  off  some  prints.  On  other 
expeditions  I  had  postponed  de- 
velopment of  all  films  until  the 
trip  ended,  whereafter  ensued  a 
jamboree  of  photographic  work. 
This  time,  having  a  more  or  less 
fixed  camp.  I  had  brought  along 
the  tank.  Thinking  of  that  well- 
filled  negative  album,  I  smiled. 
Oh,  yes,  I  could  send  home  some 
prints. 

Then  came  a  thought  that 
knocked  the  complacent  grin  clean 
off  my  face.  INIaking  prints  means 
using  photographic  paper,  the 
proper  chemicals,  a  printing-frame 
and  a  fairly  decent  light.  And  I 
lacked  every  darned  one  of  them! 
My  light  was  a  smoky  lantern, 
and  the  other  things  —  there 
weren't  no  such  animiles  in  my 
midst.  Come  to  think  of  it,  even 
my  films  were  mostly  scenery.  So 
now  I  lacked  films  of  myself  as 
well  as  the  other  things.  I  was  a 
complete  photographer,  was  I  not? 
Yes  I  was — not. 

I  did  some  more  thinking.  While 
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Made    u-ith    a    SA    Special    Kodak    and 
Kodak  Self  Timer 


I  was  at  it  the  sun  broke  out  from 
behind  some  clouds,  and  I  saw 
light  in  more  ways  than  one.  Dig- 
ging up  a  stamped  envelope  and 
paper,  I  scribbled  a  few  words  and- 
then  tramped  out  to  the  house  of 
a  hill  man  living  at  the  end  of  a 
stage  line.  When  I  rolled  up  in 
my  bunk  that  night  my  smile  had 
come  back. 

Taking  the  photographs  was 
easj'  enough.  It  always  is  when  a 
fellow  has  a  Kodak  Self  Timer  in 
his  kit.  While  I  was  splitting 
wood  for  my  camp  stove  the  next 
morning  Idea  Number  One  popped 
into   mv   head,   and   forthwith   the 


Self   Portrait    made 


3A    Special   Kodak    and   Kodak   Self    Timer 
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Kodak,  telescopic  tripod  and  self 
timer  were  set  up  and  made  to  do 
their  duty. 

"Want  to  know  how  I  live,  do 
you?"  I  asked  of  the  empty  air. 
"Well,  here's  one  shot  that  will 
show  you." 

The  next  one  was  taken  late  that 
afternoon,  a  mile  away  in  the  wil- 
derness, where  I  had  been  prow- 
ling through  a  chaos  of  huge  bowl- 
ders at  the  base  of  beetling  crags. 
The  sinking  sun  cast  so  pale  a 
light  that  it  took  a  full  second  ex- 
posure with  a  medium  stop  to 
catch  the  scene.  But  caught  it  was, 
and  another  record  of  my  daily 
activities  was  in  store  for  those 
who  could  not  be  there  with  me. 

One  more  shot  would  finish  the 
roll,  which  had  been  half  used 
when  I  received  that  letter.  But 
it  was  not  taken  for  nearly  a  week. 
Wicked  mountain  weather  broke 
loose — heavy  rain  and  gales.  Clear- 
ing skies  brought  keen  cold.  Then, 
with  my  Kodak  slung  under  one 
arm,  tripod  forked  over  m.y  belt, 
fresh  film  and  cartridges  in  my 
pockets  and  mj^  Savage  deer-killer 
across  my  shoulder,  I  fared  forth 
into  a  changed  forest,  seeking 
meat.  But  the  deer  eluded  me  that 
day,  leaving  me  with  nothing  to 
shoot  except  myself.  So,  while 
resting  myself  and  my  rifle  against 
a  hollow  tree,  I  let  the  self  timer 
complete  that  roll  of  film. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  shanty 
I  visited  my  hill  man  friend  and 
found  awaiting  me  the  response  to 
my  note — a  small  package  con- 
taining Solio  paper  and  powders. 
That  night,  while  the  wintry  wind 
whistled  around  my  backwoods 
abode,   the   film   was   put   through 


the  tank  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
Next  morning  came  the  printing. 
My  light,  of  course,  was  the  sun. 
The  printing  frame  was  a  sheet  of 
window  glass  laid  on  a  piece  of 
board  and  weighted  down  with 
small  stones.  A  crude  contrivance, 
but  it  worked.  The  fixing  tray 
used  for  films  took  care  of  the  rest 
of  the  job.  And  the  heat  from  my 
camp  stove  dried  the  prints  in  jig- 
time.  Before  I  sat  down  to  my 
rough-and-ready  noonday  meal, 
those  prints  were  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  home  folks. 

A  few  days  later  came  my  re- 
ward in  another  letter  from  town. 
After  reading  it  I  grinned.  Then 
I  scowled.  And  says  I  to  myself, 
says  I: 

"Those  three  little  sun-prints 
are  worth  more  to  them  than  a 
car-load  of  printed  postals.  Now 
say,  you  hard-boiled  hermit,  why 
couldn't  you  have  thought  of  that 
yourself?  Why  did  you  have  to 
wait  until  they  asked  you?  Here- 
after, Mister  Man,  you're  going  to 
send  home  some  pictures  once  in 
awhile.  From  now  on  don't  be 
hoggish  with  your  film.  Shoot  a 
few  exposures  now  and  then  just 
to  give  the  home  bodies  a  chance 
to  see  you  living  your  life — if  you 
happen  to  get  in  front  of  some 
other  fellow's  bullet  or  buckshot 
out  here,  you'll  sure  be  a  long 
time  dead.  Understand?  Very 
well,  then." 

With  which  I  reread  the  letter, 
grinned  some  more,  winked  at  old 
3 A  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  let 
my  thoughts  go  drifting  away 
toward  the  far-off  big  city  where 
dwelt  the  Folks  Back  Home. 
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THE   EXPOSURES   TO  GIVE   FOR  OUTDOOR 
SUBJECTS 


N 


EARLY  all  the  subjects  that 
are  ordinarily  photogra- 
phed during  the  daylight 
hours  may  be  classed  in  four 
groups,  and,  as  the  exposure  that 
each  group  requires  can  be  easily 
memorized,  the  outdoor  exposure 
problem  can  be  reduced  to  the 
single  question  of  determining  in 
which  group  the  subject  belongs. 
By  examining  our  illustrations, 
each  of  which  bears  the  number  of 
the  group  in  which  it  is  classed  in 
the  accompanjang  exposure  tables, 
you  can  readily  decide  in  which 
group  the  outdoor  subject  you 
wish    to    pliotograph    does   belong, 


and  then,  by  gi\iug  the  exposure 
recommended  in  the  table  that 
applies  to  the  type  of  camera  you 
are  using  you  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  negative 
from  which  good  prints  can  be 
made. 

If  the  camera  has  a  double  lens 
(such  lens  will  be  either  a  recti- 
linear or  an  anastigmat),  use  the 
table  on  page  9. 

If  the  camera  is  a  folding  Ko- 
dak, Brownie  or  Premo  that  has  a 
single  lens,  with  stops  marked  1, 
2,  3  and  4,  make  use  of  the  table 
on  page  11. 
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When  it   is  more   intijortuut   to  record  the  shudoics  on    the   g,inw   than    the 
detail  in  dark  toned  objects  give  the  exposure  recommended  for  Group  1 


If  it  is  a  box  Brownie  or  a  box 
Premo,  which  has  only  one  shutter 


speed,  and  has  no  bellows,  use  the 
table  on  page   12. 


A  typical  ordinary  landscape  scene,  showing  sky,  with  prominent  foreground 
objects 
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The  exposures  rec- 
ommended are  nei- 
ther the  shortest  nor 
the  longest  that  will 
give  good  results  with 
Eastman  film,  the 
latitude  of  which  is 
so  great  that  it  will 
take  care  of  any  rea- 
sonable error  in  expo- 
sure. They  are  aver- 
ages that  have  been 
obtained  from  a  com- 
parison of  thousands 
of  exposures  and  they 
are  as  good  for  use  on 
sunny  days  in  winter 
as  on  daj^s  of  summer 
sunshine. 

When  the  day  is 
cloudy  bright  the  ex- 
posures should  be 
from  two  to  three 
times  as  long,  and 
when  the  daj'  is  dull 
the  exposures  should 
be  from  four  to  eight 
times  as  long  as  those 
mentioned  in  the 
tables. 


Group   2 

When  boats  along  shore  are  pictured  at  short  range 

they  should  be  classed  in  Group  2 


Outdoor  Exposure  Table  for  Cameras  that  have  Rectilinear 
OR  Anastigmat  Lenses 


For  2V2    hours   ufic 


irise    until    '2V2    hinira    before   sunset 
suii    is    shiiiiu'j 


days    when    the 


Shutter 
Speed 
Group  1 — Snow,  Marine  and  Beach  Scenes — 

"     Extremely   Distant   Landscapes    ^ 

Group  2 — Ordinary       Landscapes       Showing 
Sky,  with   a  Principal  Object   in  the 

Foreground     -jh 

Group  3 — Nearby    Landscapes    Showing    lit- 
tle or.  no  Sky — Groups,  Street  Scenes.     ^ 
Group  4 — Portraits  in  the  Open  Shade,  not 
under  Trees'  or  the  Roof  of  a  Porch — 
Shaded  Nearby  Scenes    a's 


Rectilinear  Anastigmat 
Lenses         Lenses 


Stop 
32 


Stop  /. 
22 


7.7  or  8 


10 
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Group   3 
4    nearby    IciDdscape    showinrj    little    sky 


Group   3 
The  exposure  recommended  for  groups  is  intended  only  for  stationary  fir/ures. 
This  picture  suggests  but  it  does  not  actually  represent  subjects  that  are  moving 
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Groii'   4 

Nearby  Dark  Toned  Subjects  which  are  not  icholly  in 

sunshine  should  be  classed  in  Group  U 

Exposure  Table  for  the  Folding  Kodak,  Brownie  and  Phemo 
Cameras  that  have  Single  Lenses 

For  ^Vz  hours  after  sunrise  until  2Vi  hours  before  sunset  on  days  when   the  sun 
is  shining 

Shutter 

Speed  Stop 

Group  1— Snow,   Maiint;  uiid   Beach   Scenes — Extremely 

Distant    Landscapes     2'^  3 

Group  2 — Ordinary    Landscapes    Showing    Sky,    with    a 

Principal  Object  in  the  Foregrovind   2^5  2 

Group  3— Nearby     Landscapes    Showing    Httle     or    no 

Sky — Groups,  Street  Scenes   ^  1 

Group  4 — Portraits  in  the  Open  Shade,  not  under  Trees 

or  the  Roof  of  a  Porch— Shaded  Nearby  Scenes     1  second        4 
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Group   4 

When  making  Portraits  or  Story-Telling  Pictures  in  the  shadow  uf  a  building  or 

a  tree  with  nothing  but   the  sky  above   the  subjects,   the  exposures 

recommended  for  Group  U  should  be  given 


Outdoor  Exposxre  Table  for  Fixed  Focus  Box  Cameras  that 
HAVE  Single  Lenses 

For   9.Vi    hours   after   sunrise    until   2V2    hours    before    sunset    on    days    ichen    the 
sun   is   shining 

Group  1 — Snow,  Marine  and  Beach  Scenes 

— Extremely  Distant  Landscapes  . .  Snapshot  witli  Second  Stop 
Group  2 — Ordinary      Landscapes     Showing 

Sky,  with  "a  Principal  Object  in  the 

Foreground    Snapshot  with  Largest  Stop 

Group  3— Nearby  Landscapes  Showing  lit- 
tle    or     no     Sky — Groups,     Street 

Scenes    Snapshot  with  Largest  Stop 

Group  4— Portraits  in  the  Open  Shade,  not 

under  Trees  or  the  Roof  of  a  Porch 

— Shaded  Nearby  Scenes  1   second  with  Third  Stop 

To  make  a  time  exposure  with  It    takes    about    one    second   to 

a  fixed  focus  Box  Brownie  Cam-  mentally  pronounce  "one  hundred 

era,  draw  out  the  time  slide  to  its  and  one." 
full  extent  and,  with  a  fixed  focus 

Box  Premo,  move  the  time  lever  MOVING    OBJECTS, 

over  to  "T."    It  takes  two  move-  While   all    of   the    combinations 

ments   of   the    shutter    lever    for  of   stops  and  shutter  speeds   that 

making     a     time     exposure — one  are  recommended  in  the  preceding 

pressure    for    opening   the    shutter  tables    are    eminently    satisfactory 

and   another   for  closing   it.  for   photographing   stationary   ob- 
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jects,  all  of  them  are  not  adapted 
for  photographing  moving  objects. 

It  is  obvious  that  sharp  pic- 
tures of  moving  objects  can  only 
be  secured  with  short  exposures.  A 
good  exposure  rule,  when  using  a 
compact  hand  camera  for  pictur- 
ing anything  that  is  moving,  is  to 
use  the  largest  stop  and  give  the 
shortest  exposure  that  the  camera 
can  make.  The  subject  must,  of 
course,  be  in  bright  sunshine. 

The  risk  of  movement  showing 
in  a  negative  is  lessened  as  the 
distance  between  the  camera  and 
the  moving  object  is  increased, 
and  it  is  also  lessened  as  the 
angle  at  which  the  object  moves 
across  the  field  of  view  is  reduced. 
To  illustrate:  If  the  object  is 
moving  at  right  angles  to  the  ca- 
mera, at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,   it   should   be   photographed 


at  a  distance  of  seventy-five  feet 
or  more.  If  it  is  moving  diagon- 
ally across  the  field  of  view  it 
may  be  photographed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  feet,  while  if  it  is 
moving  directly  toward  or  away 
from  the  camera  it  can  be  photo- 
graphed at  a  distance  of  about 
forty  feet,  with  the  assurance  of 
equally  sharp  images  of  the  ob- 
ject being  obtained  in  each  case. 
The  most  pleasing  pictures  of 
moving  objects  are  usually  ob- 
tained when  the  subject  is  moving 
diagonally  across  the  field  of  view. 


By  autographing  the  date  you 
can  alwaj-s  tell  when  the  picture 
was  made. 
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A\    ENGLISH    FARMHOUSE 
Made   with  a   SA   Kodak 
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THE   RKLATIOX   JiKTWEEN   SHUTTER  SPEED 
AND  LENS  STOP 


THE  stops  with  which  photo- 
graphic lenses  are  fitted  regu- 
late the  amount  of  light  that 
passes  through  the  lens.  A  large 
stop  passes  more  light  than  a  small 
one  does,  just  as  a 'large  window 
allows  more  light  to  enter  a  room 
than  a  small  window  does. 

The  exposure  that  is  needed  for 
obtaining  a  correctly  timed  nega- 
tive depends  on  the  intensity  or 
brilliancy  of  the  light  that  reaches 
the  film.  Since  the  size  61  the 
stop  affects  the  volume  of  the 
light  that  passes  through  the  lens 
it  is  evident  that  the  smaller  the 
stop  the  longer  must  be  the  ex- 
posin-e. 

There  are  two  widely  used  sys- 
tems of  marking  lens  stops:  The 
U.  S.  (Uniform  System)  is  ordi- 
narily used  on  rectilinear  lenses, 
and  its  markings  are  based  on  the 
relation  between  the  area  of  the 
stop  and  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens,  while  the  /.  system  is  in  prac- 
ticallj'  universal  use  on  anastigmat 
lenses,  and  its  markings  are  based 
on  the  relation  between  the  diam- 
eter of  the  stop  opening  and  the 
focal  length   of  the  lens. 

Different  numerals  are  used  for 
expressing  the  relative  values  of 
the  stops  in  these  two  systems,  but 
in  both  systems  all  stops  that  bear 
a  higher  number  than  U.S.  4  or  /.8 
admit  just  half  as  much  light  as 
the  next  lower  nimibcrcd  stop. 
This  means  that  for  all  higher 
numbered  stops  the  exposiwe  must 
be  doubled  when  the  stop  indi- 
cator is  moved  from  any  one  stop 
number  to  the  next  higher  nvmi- 


ber,  and  must  be  halved  when  the 
indicator  is  moved  from  any  stop 
number  to  the  next  lower  number. 
To  illustrate:  should  the  correct 
exposure  be  jV  of  a  second  with 
stop  16  it  would  be  ^^o  of  a  second 
with  stop  U.S.  8  or  /.ll,  and  1/12 
of  a  second  with  stop  U.S.  32  or 
/.22. 

The  numerals  used  for  marking 
the  stops  in  the  U.S.  and  /.  sys- 
tems are  listed  in  the  first  two  col- 
umns of  the  accompanying  table. 

In  the  third  column  the  values 
of  these  stops  are  compared  with 
the  exposure  value  of  /.8  (U.S.  4), 
which  is  the  largest  stop  on  recti- 
linear lenses. 

The  last  column  translates  these 
values  into  actual  exposure  frac- 
tions, taking  o\  of  a  second  with 
stop  16  (the  usual  exposure  for 
ordinaiy  landscape  subjects  in  sun- 
light) as  standard. 

Lens  stops  that  are  marked  4.5, 
5.6,  6.3,  and  7.7  are  only  used  on 
ana.stigmats. 

No  photographic  shutter  has  all 
the  speed  markings  listed  in  the 
last  column;  but  the  approxi- 
mately correct  exposure  can  al- 
wa>-s  be  given  by  using  the  stop 
that  the  available  shutter  speed 
calls  for. 

C()M1'.\K.\TI\K     .STOP     V.\LUES. 

Keliitive  Comparative 
/.  I'.S.         Exposure     Exposures 

i.r,  1.2.5  .8  1/3.30 

5.(i  ■>.  ..'»  1  /20n 

(j.:i  2.r>  .(i  1/160 

7.7  ;{ .  7  . !»  1/110 

H  I  \  1  /lOO 

11  8  2  1/50 

10  If.  1  1/25 

22  .v.'  >i  1/12 

32  C.l  l(i  1/6 

45  r.'H  32  1/3 


CAMERARECORDS 

OF    SPRIXGTIME    SCENe| 


Made   witli    a    No.    2C    Kodak 


Made    with    a    lA    Grattex,    by 
Will.  C.  Verlmrgt 


1 

Made   with   a   No.    2    Brownie,    by 
Chas.  J.  Anderson 


Made    with    a    No.    1     Kodak    Jr.    by 
James    J.    Ryan 


Made  with  a  :iA    Kodak,  liy  Glh..   W.   F 
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THE  GRAFLEX  IN   NATURES  STUDIO 

BY    HOWARD   TAYLOR   MIDDLETON. 

Illustrated   ivith  Graflex  Pictures   by   the  Author. 


WE  made  our  debut  in  the 
sport  of  Graflexing  birds 
in  this  fashion:  Pal  and  I 
were  striving  to  procure  some 
home  life  photographs  of  a  family 
of  thrashers.  Despite  the  fact  that 
our  Premo  was  carefully  conceal- 
ed, after  having  been  focused  up- 
on the  nest  and  we  were  ten  yards 
away  at  the  end  of  a 
thread,  neither  of  the  par- 
ent birds  would  approach 
their  abode.  Rather,  they 
insisted  upon  following  us 
about,  making  it  quite 
clear  that  we  were  ruffian- 
ly trespassers  and.  there- 
fore, entirely  unwelcome. 
"Why  not  try  for  some 
close-ups  with  the  Graflex 
and  let  the  nesting  pic- 
tures go?"  suggested  Pal. 
at  length,  in  great  disgust. 
"I'm  tired  of  holding  a 
thread  all'  day  without  a 
picture;  it's  too  much  like 
fishing  when  the  fish  aren't 
there!" 

Taking  up  with  this  sug- 
gestion, an  hour  later 
found  us  back  in  birdland 
with  our  4x5  Revolving 
Back  Auto  Graflex,  the 
ideal  equipment  for  the 
work  we  were  about  to 
attempt. 

The  nest  was  situated  in 
a  tangle  of  blackberiy 
briers  down  in  a  hollow, 
shaded  by  wild  cherry 
trees,     and,     consequently. 


the  light  in  that  \-icinity  was  very 
bad  for  photographic  purposes. 
However,  when  we  thought  of  the 
big  /.4.0  lens,  our  spirits  soared. 
Approaching  the  nest,  then  re- 
treating slowly,  brought  the 
mother  thrasher  hissing  after  us. 
To  bring  her  very  near,  all  that 
seemed  necessarv  was  to  move  to- 
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BROWX    THRASHER 

ward  the  nest  again,  when  she 
would  dart  to  a  Hmb  directly  above 
our  heads  and  defy  us  with  a  ser- 
ies of  harsh  notes  that  sounded 
like  '"Wheeu!"  It  was  then  that 
we  secured  our  first  close-up  por- 
trait. As  I  gazed  into  the  focus- 
ing hood,  the  long  silhouette  that 
was  Madam  Thrasher  almost  filled 
the  ground  glass.  Even  though  I 
was  forced  to  shoot  against  the 
light,  I  pressed  the  release  in  high 
glee,  chanting  to  myself  the  while : 
"Of  course,  I've  got  a  picture; 
that  is  what  a  Graflex  is  for — to 
get  results  that  can't  be  had  with 
other  styles  of  cameras." 

We  obtained  several  thrasher 
pictures  that  sunny  June  morning, 
also  an  interesting  study  of  a  cat- 
bird who  came  to  pose  for  us, 
which  was  all  so  encouraging  that 
we  decided  then  and  there  to 
adopt  the  Graflex  as  the  weapon 


with  which  to  do  our  bird  shoot- 
ing  in   the   future. 

(3ur  next  experience  was  intro- 
duced to  us  over  the  telephone  by 
a  friend  who  also  is  demented  (?) 
upon  the  subject  of  nature  pho- 
tography. 

'"I've  found  a  pair  of  rose- 
breasted  grosbeaks  for  you!"  his 
voice  came  jubilantly  from  the 
wire.  "They're  building  in  the 
crotch  of  a  young  birch  about  five 
feet  from  the  ground  by  the  side 
of  Sam  Jones'  potato  patch.  I'll 
call  you  again  when  the  babies 
are  out  of  the  shell.     So  long." 

On  a  fine  afternoon  three  weeks 
later,  he  rang  us  up  with  news  and 
advice:  "Grosbeaks  are  hatched; 
get  busy!" 

We  decided  to  adopt  the  same 
tactics  as  employed  in  the  taking 
of  the  thrasher  pictures,  so  after 
an    inspection    of    the    nest,    we 
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ROSE-BREASTED    GROSBEAK— MALE 


withdrew  slightly  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  the  old  birds  who  had  de- 
parted at  our  approach.  Standing 
in  open  sight,  within  six  feet  of 
the  perfect  circle  of  twigs,  I  sud- 
denly glimpsed  a  bird,  as  gaily 
caparisoned  as  a  circus  ponj',  flit- 
ting toward  me.     Remaining  per- 


fecth'  quiet  with  my  eyes  in  the 
focusing  hood  of  the  Graflex,  I 
watched  for  the  arrival  of  the 
male  grosbeak — and  I  did  not  have 
long  to  wait.  Thoroughly  uncon- 
cerned at  the  proximity  of  man, 
the  feathered  dand.v  in  black  and 
white  and  rosy  pink,  settled  upon 
a  nearby  branch,  hopped  from 
there  to  the  nest-rim  and  fed  a 
succulent  potato  bug  to  the  hun- 
griest of  the  trio  of  nestlings. 

Lady  Grosbeak  was  of  a  far 
more  nervous  temperament,  and 
while  we  procured  portraits  of  her 
also,  she  compelled  us  to  work 
hard   for  the   privilege. 

The  shadows  were  growing  long 
as  we  left  the  nest  of  the  gros- 
beaks and,  as  we  walked  leisurely 
beside  an  old  rail  fence,  home- 
ward bound.  Pal  stopped  me  sud- 
denly with  an  imperative  gesture 
and  pointed  far  ahead  along  the 
hillside  toward  a  dead  grape  vine. 
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Sighting  by  her  outflimg  arm,  I 
spied  a  spot  of  bhiish  fawn  against 
the  dull  brown  of  the  background 
— a  mourning  dove  was  brooding 
there.  Fortunately,  there  were  no 
dead  twigs  or  dry  leaves  to  snap 
or  rustle;  so  stooping  low,  I  began 
my  stalk.  Immovable  as  a  statue, 
the  graceful  bird  sat  upon  her 
crude  nest  and  allowed  me  to 
creep  within  a  few  feet.  At  the 
sound  of  the  release,  she  shot 
into  the  air  like  a  feathered 
bombshell  only  to  fall  to  earth 
again  and  go  fluttering  away  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  lure  me  far  from 
the  two  fragile  white  eggs  she 
was  forced  to  leave  behind  her. 

An  hour  spent  in  our  dark  room 
during  the  evening  proved  most 
emphatically  the  wisdom  of  our 
choice  in  selecting  the  Grafiex  as 
the  instrument  for  nature's  studio. 


ROSE-BREASTED    GROSBEAK 
FEMALE 


MOURN  I  NO    DOVE    ON    NEST 
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JIMMIE'S  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT 


JiMMiE  Hatch  was  the  luckiest 
boy  in  school.  It  was  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  fellows  in 
the  dormitory.  For  Jimmie  Hatch's 
fourteenth  birthdaj-  had  broughc 
him  not  only  his  first  long-pants 
suit  but  a  Bro^\^lie  camera  as  well, 
and  everyone  knows  that  next  to 
a  long-pants  suit  a  boy  needs  a 
Brownie  camera  more  than  almost 
anything   else. 

And  so  it  happened  that  a  month 
or  so  after  that  memorable  birth- 
day, Jimmie  Hatch,  home  for  the 
week-end,  was  seated  in  the  living 
room,  waiting  as  patientlj'  as  pos- 
sible for  his  mother  to  announce 
dinner.  Jimmie's  father  smiled 
rather  amusedly,  for  Jimmie  had 
made  quite  a  ceremony  of  sitting 
down.  He  always  had  to  pull 
them  up  at  the  knees  to  save  the 
creases,  you  know. 


"Well,  Jim,  I  see  you've  taken 
to  the  grown-up  clothes  pretty 
easity.  How  are  you  getting  along 
with  the  Brownie?  inquired  Mr. 
Hatch. 

"Oh,  I've  made  some  great  pic- 
tures ah-ead}^,"  replied  Jimmie. 
hunying  after  his  Brownie  book 
(not  forgetting,  of  course,  to  wig- 
gle his  feet  a  little  at  the  take-off 
to  keep  the  cuffs  from  lingering 
above   his   shoe-tops) . 

"Let's  start  right  at  the  begin- 
ning. See  this?"  continued  Jim- 
mie. "They  cut  that  tree  down 
because  it  shut  off  the  light  from 
the  study  rooms,"  he  explained, 
indicating  a  picture  of  two  men 
and  a  team  of  horses  moving  a 
log.     "That's  my  first  picture." 

"Well,  for  a  first  picture  that's 
prett}'   good,"   said  Jimmie's  dad. 
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"IJut  how  did  you  happen  to 
choose  moving  objects  for  your 
first  exposure?  Of  course,  I  can 
take  such  pictures  easily  with  the 
Kodak,  but  I'm  surprised  that  a 
beginner  can  get  such  good  results 
with  a  three  dollar  and  a  half 
Brownie.  Still,  if  you  have  a  clear 
day  with  no  fog  or  smoke  in  the 
air,  it's  simple  enough.  How  did 
you  keep  the  sun  from  striking 
the  lens,  Jimmie?" 

"Oh,  I  took  the  picture  from 
my  room,  and  I  just  backed  away 
from  the  window  far  enough  to 
get  the  sun  off  the  Brownie.  Says 
in  the  manual  to  do  that." 

"Of  course  the  manual  tells 
about  that  because  it's  very  im- 
portant to  protect  the  lens  against 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during 
an  exposure.  It's  just  as  necessary 
to  keep  the  sun  from  shining  on 
the  lens  while  a  picture  is  being 
made  as  it  is  to  have  your  subject 
properly  lighted.  Now,  if  the  sun 
had  hit  the  lens  while  you  were 
taking  this  picture,  it  would  have 
fogged  the  film.  The  prints  would 
be  hazy  and  indistinct,  as  if  you 
were  looking  at  them  through  a 
dirty  glass,"  declared   Mr.  Hatch. 

"That  would  be  pretty  bad," 
agreed  Jimmie. 

"This  picture  is  first-rate, 
though.  Two  horses,  two  men  and 
a  log,  all  in  motion,"  commented 
Mr.  Hatch  rather  proudly.  '"Did 
you  make  two  exposures?" 

"One's  all  I  made,"  Jinunic  ic- 
plied. 

"It's  a  good  plan  to  take  two 
pictures  when  you  are  just  start- 
ing out.  This  picture  is  all  right, 
though,"    Mi-.    Ilatch    remarked. 


"Of  course,  I  made  it  easier  for 
the  Brownie  by  waiting  until  the 
team  got  to  that  little  hill.  Then 
they  had  to  slow  up  anrl  I  snapped 
'em,"  expounded  Jimmie,  quite 
convincingly. 

Mr.  Hatch,  somewhat  dubious, 
leaned  forward  and  said,  "Look 
here,  young  man,  do  you  mean  to 
saj^  that  you  figured  all  this  out 
while  you  were  making  the  pic- 
ture?" 

"Oh,  well,  I  got  the  picture, 
didn't  I?"  inquired  the  3^outhful 
Mister  Hatch,  as  he  recrossed  his 
legs,  remembering,  of  course,  to 
.■smooth  out  the  wi'inkles  at  the 
knees. 
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Photographed  arjainst  a  backyround  draped  as  shown  in  diagram  on  page 


BACKGROUNDS  FOR  SMALL  OBJECTS 


IN  order  to  make  pictures  of  cut 
flowers,  potted  plants,  vases, 
bric-a-brac  and  other  small  ob- 
jects that  will  show  nothing  but 
the  objects  of  interest,  we  must 
photograph  them  so  that  they  will 
be  clearl}'  outlined  against  a  plain 
background. 

The  background  may  be  a  wall 
or  a  sheet  of  cloth  or  paper  that 
has  no  design  or  pattern  of  any 
kind.  Whatever  the  color  of  the 
ground  may  be  it  will  photograph 
either  white  or  black  or  gray,  and 
since  the  eye  can  only  separate 
objects  from  their  surroundings  bj- 


contrast  we  must  select  a  ground 
that  will  photograph  considerably 
lighter  or  darker  than  the  subject. 

A  white  ground  will  photograph 
white  and  a  black  one  will  photo- 
graph black.  If  a  gray  ground  is 
wanted,  and  no  gray  colored  ma- 
terial is  available,  the  common  tan 
colored  wrapping  paper,  that  is 
found  in  nearly  all  stores  in  rolls 
of  different  widths,  ma}^  be  used, 
as  this  will  photograph  gray. 

A  very  simple  method  of  pho- 
tographing small  objects  is  sug- 
gested by  the  diagram  on  page  26. 
A  wooden  box,  or  almost  anything 
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else,  that  is  about  eighteen  inches 
higher  and  from  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty-four inches  wider  than  the  sub- 
ject will  serve  as  a  support  for  the 
background.  This  support  should 
have  a  top  edge  that  is  straight  so 


that  the  background  will  hang 
without  wrinkles,  for  these  would 
be  apt  to  show  in  the  picture. 

The  background  used  for  Fig.  1 
was  a  white  window  shade  that 
was    attached    to    a    shade    roller. 


Photographed  against   a   buckground  that   hung   vertically,  like   a 
window  shade 


26 
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The  shade  extended  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  table  top  and 
it  was  draped  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  diagram. 

A  draped  ground  is  not  needed 
for  pictures  like  Fig.  2,  because  the 
support  that  holds  the  subject  is 
not  included  in  the  picture.  In 
such  cases  the  background  can  be 
hung  on  a  wall  or  be  held  in  posi- 
tion behind  the  subject  by  an>- 
kind  of  device  that  will  keep  it 
free  from  wrinkles. 

Bj'  using  a  Kodak  Portrait  At- 
tachment for  photographing  small 
objects  larger  images  can  be  ob- 
tained than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

The  pictures  can  be  made  in- 
doors by  the  light  of  a  window. 
A  straight  side  lighting,  which  is 
obtained  by  placing  the  subject 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  window, 
may  be  used  for  daisies  and  other 
flat  or  disc-shaped  flowers,  but  for 
roses,  lilies,  geraniums  and  most 
other  flowers,  and  also  for  all  other 
objects  that  are  not  flat,  the  best 
rendering  will  usually  be  obtained 
when  the  strongest  light  shines 
dowTiward  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees  on  both  the  front  and  side 
of  the  subject.  This  lighting  can 
be  secured  by  covering  the  lower 
one-third  of  the  window  with  a 
sheet  of  cloth  or  paper  and  then 
placing    the    subject    opposite    the 


edge  of  the  window  that  is  farthest 
from  the  camera. 

If  pronovmced  shadows  can  be 
seen  on  the  side  of  the  subject  that 
is  farthest  from  the  window,  a 
sheet  of  white  cloth  or  white  paper 
should  be  placed  about  two  feet 
from  the  subject  in  such  a  position 
that  it  will  reflect  light  to  the 
shadows.  By  standing  directly  in 
front  of  the  lens  and  observing  the 
subject,  while  the  reflector  is  being 
moved  to  different  positions,  the 
effect  it  has  on  the  lighting  can  be 
plainh-  seen. 

Stop  16  on  rectilinear  and  anas- 
tigmat  lenses,  and  the  second  stop 
on  single  lens  cameras  is  recom- 
mended for  photographing  objects 
at  short  range.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  the  exact  expo.sure  to  give,  for 
this  will  depend  on  the  strength  of 
the  light  that  reaches  the  subject. 
When  the  subject  is  from  three  to 
five  feet  from  a  window  through 
which  the  sun  does  not  shine,  we 
would  suggest  a  one-half  to  one 
second  exposure,  between  9  and  4 
o'clock  on  simny  days,  and  a  two 
to  four  second  exposure  on  days 
that  are   cloudy. 


Profile    Diiujrai 


showiny    linw    to    urfdnrjc    backf/round    irlien    it 
to    extend    in    front    of    subject 
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SERVICE  DEPARTiMENT  TALKS 

CARE  OF  NEGATIVES 

NEGATIVES  that  were  thoroughly  fixed  and  then 
thoroughly  washed  will  undergo  no  change 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  provided  they  are 
properly  taken  care  of. 

As  negatives  will  absorb  chemicals  from  paper  in 
damp  weather  they  should  never  be  filed  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  between  sheets  cut  from  newspapers, 
or  left  in  contact  with  ordinarv  wrapping  paper. 

Negatives  should  be  filed  in  boxes,  or,  better  still, 
in  Eastman  Film  Negative  Albums,  which  are  made 
especially  for  the  purpose. 

Never  handle  negatives  with  wet  or  perspiring 
fingers.  Finger  marks  are  difficult  to  remove,  and 
they  will  usually  show  in  prints. 

By  observing  the  precautions  we  have  mentioned 
and  always  keeping  negatives  in  a  dry  place  they 
will  remain  in  perfect  condition  indefinitely. 

Should  vou  desire  specific  information  regarding 
anv  branch  of  amateur  photography  with  which  you 
are  not  familiar,  write  to  us.  We  will  be  glad  to 
assist  you.     There  will  be  no  charge. 


Address  all  communications 

Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 
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The  No.  2C  Autographic 

KODAK,  Junior 


equipped    iv  i  t  h 

Kodak    Anastigmat 
f.7.7  lens  and  Kodak 

Ball    Bearing 

shutter 


$25.00 


K  0  DAK  I'^  K  Y 


This  Camera  fits  into  a  niche,  all  its  own.  The  size 
of  the  picture  it  makes,  2/^  x  \y%  inches,  is  particularly 
pleasing  ;  is  almost  up  to  the  full  postcard  size — and  yet  the 
camera  itself  is  small,  light,  convenient. 

The  Kodak  Anastigffiat  lenses  are  made  to  exactly 
fit  Kodak  requirements.  They  are  not  merely  an  adaptation 
of  a  lens  to  the  Kodak.  The}' are  a  Kodak  product  designed 
to  fit  Kodaks,  and  in  each  case  designed  with  particular 
reference  to  the  size  and  type  of  Kodak  and  Kodak  shutter 
that  they  are  to  be  used  with.  The  f.-j.-j  lens  used  on  the 
2C  Kodak  has  more  speed  than  the  best  of  the  rectilinear 
lenses  and  is  at  least  equal  to  the  best  anastigmats  in  depth, 
sharpness  and  flatness  of  field. 

The  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  has  speeds  of 

2V.  70  ^^^  10(1  of  a  second  for  "snapshots,"  has  the  usual 
time  and  "bulb"  actions  for  prolonged  exposures.  It  is  an 
unusually  reliable  shutter,  works  smoothh'  and  is  quiet  in 
its  action. 

The  No,  20  Junior  is  covered  with  genuine  grain 
leather,  is  finely  finished  in  every  detail,  is  extremely  simple 
in  operation,  is  "autographic,"  of  course  and,  with  the 
Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  produces  negatives  having  that 
crispuess  and  sharpness  that  are  characteristic  of  the  true 
anastigmat. 

All  Dealers' 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CAXAD.A 
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THE 

AUTO 

GRAFLEX 


npHK  AuLu  Graflex  offers  the  simplest  and  quickest 
-■-  method  of  obtaining  quality  pictures. 
The  release  of  a  catch  brings  the  hood  into  focusing 
position  and  a  slight  movement  of  a  button  uncovers 
and  advances  the  lens,  placing  the  subject  before  you 
on  the  ground  glass,  right  side  up  and  full  picture  size. 

Composition  and  focus — degree  of  sharpness  are 
under  full  control  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

When  you  have  the  picture  on  the  screen  as  you 
want  it,  touch  a  lever  and  the  highly  efficient  focal 
plane  shutter  will  flash  across  the  film  or  plate  at  from 
i-io  to  i-iooo  of  a  second,  recording  perfectly  the 
flight  of  a  humming  bird  or  the  dimples  in  the  face 
of  a  child. 

Made  in  three  models  :  ^^4  x  4'4  :  4^5;  5x7. 


6^  Page  Gyaflex  catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail 


Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
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VELOX 


the  paper  you  want 

for  the 

prints  you   want 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   your   dealer's 


Here  is  Efficiency 

A  Focusing  Model  of  the 

Vest  Pocket 
Kodak  Special 

Willi 
Kodak  Aiiastigmat  Lens  f.O.c) 

In  this  new  camera  the  focusing  is 
accomplished  by  slightly  turning 
the  lens  flange,  the  focusing  scale 
appearing  on  the  shutter  itself. 

So  effective  is  this  manner  of 
focusing  that  the  lens  may  be 
brought  to  perfect  focus  for  sub- 
jects as  close  as  three  feet,  thus 
doing  away  with  all  necessity  for 
the  use  of  a  Portrait  Attachment 
in  making  "close-ups." 

The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball 
Bearing  with  speeds  of  2V  ^^^  5^0  of 
a  second,  the  usual  time  and  '  'bulb' ' 
exposures,  and  of  course  the  full 
range  of  stops  from  /.6.9  down  to 
/•32. 

A  remarkably  compact  camera  — 
likewise  an  unusually  efficient  cam- 
era— and  richly  finished. 


Price  $21.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At   your    dealer's 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  LiMiTEo, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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Premo 

No.  12 

for 
pictures 
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N  attractive  little  pocket  camera  with    many   unusual 
features. 


Quality  and  convenience  are  combined  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  rapidity  in  daylight  loading  and  film  chang- 
ing, by  use  of  the  Premo  Film  Pack  and  Premo  Adapter. 
A  Roll  Holder  provides  for  the  use  of  Eastman  Graflex 
Roll  Film.  Plates — Orthochromatic,  Panchromatic  or 
Ordinary  can  also  be  used  when  desired. 

A  wide  choice  of  lens  and  shutter  equipments  is  offered 
and  makes  it  possible  to  secure  successful  pictures  of  a 
very  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

Premo  Number  Twelve  is  covered  with  a  fine  grain 
leather,  and  all  metal  parts  are  handsomely  finished  in 
nickel  and  black  enamel. 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
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BROODING    THE    EGGS 


CHUMMING  WITH  THE  CATBIRDS 

BY    HOWARD    TAYLOR  MIDDLETON 
Illustrated  hy  the  Autlior 

FEOM  the  prickly  heart  of  a 
forth   a   slate-colored   streak 
blackberry     tangle     flashed 
wHich,    coming    to    rest    upon    a 
nearby   birch   branch,   scolded   us 
soundly  for  our  intrusion. 


"Tliat  catbird  has  a  nest  in 
there!"  cried  Pal  excitedly.  "I'm 
going  to  investigate!" 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  brier  prongs  fought  her  cloth- 
ing at  every  step,  she  worked  her 
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MADAM    CATBIRD 
Photographed  by  Flashlight 

way  slowly  onward  until,  with  a 
cry  of  sheer  delight,  she  reported 
a  catbird  home  containing  three 
beautiful  eggs  of  a  rich  green- 
blue. 

Having  discovered  the  first  set- 
ting for-  the  series  of  pictures  we 
hoped  to  procure,  the  next  step 
was  to  establish  our  studio.  This, 
of  course,  must  be  done  very  grad- 
ually, in  "a  way  that  would  not 
alarm  our  subjects,  so  we  did  not 
attempt  to  make  any  exposures  at 
once.  After  trimming  out  the 
briers  just  enough  to  disclose  the 
nest  to  the  eye  of  the  camera,  we 
placed  an  old  tin  can  on  a  stick 
before  the  cup  of  twigs  and  grass- 
es. This  was  to  enable  Madam 
Catbird  and  her  lord  to  grow  ac- 
customed to  an  object  at  their 
front  door. 

The  next  day  we  returned  with 
the  camera.  Finding  the  lady  of 
the  house  busy  with  her  domestic 
affairs,  we  took  the  liberty  of  sub- 
stituting the  camera  for  the  tin 
can,   and,   attaching   a   thread   to 


the  shutter  trip,  carried  it  with  us 
to  an  ambush  twenty  yards  away, 
where  we  waited  for  our  first  pic- 
ture. Within  ten  minutes  from  the 
time  we  began  our  preparations 
we  had  a  portrait  showing  the  fe- 
male of  the  species  brooding  her 
eggs. 

We  had  often  wondered  just 
what  the  result  would  be  if  a 
flashlight  photograph  was  taken 
of  a  nesting  bird  during  the  hours 
of  the  night.  What  we  were  most 
anxious  to  determine  was:  whe- 
ther the  picture  would  show  the 
subject  with  eyes  open  as  in  a  day 
portrait,  or  with  head  tucked  un- 
der her  wing — the  conventional 
nocturnal  attitude.  Accordingly 
we  set  up  the  flashlight  beside  the 
camera  and  waited  until  10  P.M. 
(standard  sun  time)  before  firing 
it  from  a  distance  through  the 
medium  of  a  long  thread. 

Whether  the  bird  was  roused 
from  slumber  by  the  rustle  of  the 
thread  through  the  leaves,  or 
whether  she  had  not  yet  gone  to 
sleep,  we  cannot  guess.  What  we 
do  know  is  that  the  picture  por- 
trayed milady   of  the  deep  slate 
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SCOLDING   THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


coat  very  much  awake,  and,  fur- 
thermore, it  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  day  time  portrait. 


We  waited  now  until  the  fragile 
globules  of  ricl\  gree-n-blue  be- 
came  faintly    chirping   babies   of 


"A     FAMILY     ENSEMBLE' 
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wild  life  land.  Then  once  more 
the  eye  of  the  camera  was  trained 
upon  the  nest  of  the  catbirds  and 
several  successes  achieved.  We 
are  especially  fond  of  the  picture 


showing  Mother  berating  the  cam- 
era people  with  open  beak  and 
erected  plumage  while  the  heads 
of  two  of  her  children  protrude 
from  beneath  her  sheltering  wing. 


KODAKER Y 


ON   THE   ELDER   BRANCH 


Of  course,  we  were  not  to  be 
satisfied  without  a  family  ensem- 
ble, and  while  this  necessitated 
a  tedious  wait,  we  were  finally  tri- 
umphant. The  picture,  as  you  5ee, 
shows  Father  pushing  a  succulent 
morsel  down  wee  Johnny's  throat 
while  Mother  applauds  his  efforts. 

A  few  days  more  intervened, 
and  the  babes  in  the  brier  patch 
grew  rapidly  more  restless. 
Their  sturdy  little  bodies 
rose  dauntlessly  above  the 
nest  rim,  their  fast  widen- 
ing pinions  exercising  for 
prospective  flight.  The 
time  for  the  dramatic  cli- 
max to  our  picture  series 
(if  we  were  to  have  one) 
was  at  hand. 

We  were  spurred  on  to 
great  expectations  by  tlic 
fact  that  the  mother  eat 
bird  had  grown  most  com 
panionable.  "When  she 
perched  for  a  moment  up- 


on the  leg  of  the  tripod  on  her  way 
to  the  nest,  it  be'came  very  clear 
to  us  that  she  had  lost  all  fear  of 
the  camera  and,  then  and  there, 
we  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  her  friendly  attitude. 

A  branch  of  elder  was  imbedded 
in  the  ground,  the  tip  bent  over 
and  tied  down,  and  we  had  the 
setting  for  out  next  si^one.     After 


CALLING    FOR 
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AN    UNFAMILIAR    PERCH 


snapping  the  mother  with  her 
children  in  various  poses  upon  the 
elder  branch,  Pal  suddenly  became 
inspired. 

' '  Say,      Partner, ' '      quoth   she, 
"let's   put   the   little   codgers   on 
top   of   the  Premo   and  when   Ma 
Catbird     comes     to     feed 
them,  you  snap  the  outfit 
with  the  Graflex. " 

Just  as  this  feat  was 
successfully  accomplished, 
along  came  inspiration 
number  two. 

"You  have  noticed  how 
wonderfully  tame  the 
mother  is,  have  you  not?" 
(This  from  Pal  again,  Jier 
voice  tense  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  big  idea 
in  the  making.) 

"Yes,  why?" 


"Do  you  know.  Partner,  I  be- 
lieve if  I  hold  the  youngsters  in 
my  palm,  she'll  come  to  them 
there." 

"Try  it  and  see,"  I  replied, 
setting  the  Graflex  shutter  for  a 
very   short   exposure. 


ALWAYS  HUNGRY 
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INSECURE    FOOTING 

The  infant  trio  found  it  hard 
clinging  at  first — warm  fingers 
make  slippery  perches — but  final- 
ly they  "got  the  hang  of  it"  and 
began  calling  loudly  for  the  nour- 
ishment that  had  been  delayed 
while  our  last  setting  was  being 
laid.  Mother  responded  nobly 
with  a  luscious  cherry  fresh  from 
an  adjacent  orchard,  and  flying 
fearlessly  to  the  extended  hand, 
alighted  there  and  fed  her  babies 
with  the  same  unconcern  displayed 
at  the  nest  and  upon  the  elder 
branch.  It  is  needless  to  state  the 
Graflex  was  busy  in  the  meantime. 
After  returning  the  juveniles  to 
their  home  in  the  blackberry  bri- 
ers,  we   tramped   homeward,   fag- 


READY  TO  DEPART 


elated.     Whether    those 
never  tried  to  snap  the 


MAKING    ROOM    FOR    MOTHER 


ged    but 
who  hav 

superactive  youngsters  of  bii-d- 
land,  and  induce  them  to  stay  put, 
will  agree  that  "fagged"  is  cJie 
appropriate  word  in  this  case,  we 
cannot  say.  We  are  sure,  however, 
that  all  bird  photographers  will 
sanction  its  use. 

Neither  do  we  know  whether  a 
catbird  has  ever  been  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  humans  be- 
fore as  was  milady  of  the  deep 
slate  coat. 

Editor's  Note — The  birds  have 
always  been  our  friends,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  man  has  perse- 
cuted them  for  centuries.  They 
deserve  our  protection. 
Their  economic  value  is  in- 
calculable, as  they  exter- 
minate hosts  of  the  insects 
that  destroy  our  fruits  and 
grains,  and  consume  tons  of 
seeds  of  such  weeds  as  tend 
to  dwarf  or  crowd  out  our 
growing  crops. 

Many  bird  lovers  have 
had  experiences  similar  to 
those  reported  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  and  many  sports- 
men have  found  more  pleas- 
ure in  shooting  them  with  a 
camera  than  Avith  a  gun. 
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A    MACEDONIAN    ROADSIDE   SCENE 
ifade   t/;it7i   a    Graflex  by  Merl  La  Voy 

SEPIA  PRINTS  FROM  NEGATIVES  OF  MEDIL'M 
AND   EXCESSIVE   CONTRAST 


WHEXthe  contrast  between 
the  tones  of  a  negative  is 
so  great  that  satisfactory 
black  and  white  prints  cannot  be 
obtained  on  any  grade  of  paper  it 
will  often  be  found  that  pleasing 
pictures  can  be  made  from  these 
contrasty  black  and  white  prints 
by  re-developing  them  to  a  sepia 
tone. 

The  contrast  in  a  picture  de- 
pends, not  only  on  the  number  of 
tones  there  are  in  the  image,  but 
also  on  the  difference  between  the 
color  of  the  image  and  the  color 


of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  print- 
ed. The  contrast  between  sepia 
and  white  is  less  than  between 
black  and  white,  and  the  contrast 
between  a  sepia  image  and  creum 
tinted  paper  is  even  less  than 
be1:ween  a  sepia  image  and  white 
paper. 

Eoyal  Yelox  is  a  cream  tinted 
paper  which  is  especially  suited 
for  making  sepia  toned  prints 
from  contrasty  negatives.  "When 
a  print  on  Eoyal  Yelox  is  devel- 
oped in  the  usual  way  the  result  is 
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CHUMS 
Made  with  a  Premo,  hy  E.  L.  Garner 


a  black  image  on  a  cream  tinted 
ground,  and  when  this  black  im- 
age is  re-developed  with  the 
Velox  Ke-developer  a  sepia  image 
on  a  cream  tinted  ground  is  ob- 
tained. 


The  depth  of  the  sepia  tone  in  a 
re-developed  Velox  print  depends 
on  the  quantity  and  also  on  the 
color  of  the  silver  that  is  deposit- 
ed in  the  image.  The  more  silver 
in  the  image  and  the  purer  the 
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black  of  the  silver  deposit,  the 
darker  will  be  the  sepia  tone.  A 
greenish  black  or  a  warm  black 
image  will  not  make  a  pleasing 
sepia,  neither  can  a  good  sepia 
tone  be  obtained  from  an  over- 
printed and  under-developed  print. 
If  the  print  looks  too  dark,  after 
having  been  developed  for  the 
length  of  time  that  is  recommend- 
ed in  the  instructions  that  accom- 
pany the  paper,  it  was  exposed  to 
the  printing  light  for  too  long  a 
time. 

As  full  development  is  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  dark  shadows 
that  are  needed  for  securing"  a  rich 
sepia  tone,  it  is  the  length  of  time 
to  print,  and  not  the  length  of 
time  to  develop  the  print,  that 
should  be  changed,  if  the  picture 
looks  too  light  or  too  dark. 

The  most  pleasing  sepia  tones 
have  been  obtained  on  Velos 
prints  that  were  developed  with 
Nepera  Solution,  or  with  an  Elon- 
Hydro  developer  that  contained 
the  least  quantity  of  bromide  of 
potash  that  would  keep  the  strong- 
est lights  (usually  the  sky)  in  the 
prints  from  fogging 
during  development. 

While  Special  Eoyal 
Yelox  is  particularly 
well  adapted  for  use 
with  contrasty  nega- 
tives it  is  also  well 
adapted  for  negatives 
of  moderate  contrast. 
Regular  Royal  Velox 
is  suited  for  negatives 
that  are  not  contrasty. 
In  other  words.  Spec- 
ial Royal  is  adapted 
for  negatives  that 
make   good  prints   on 


Special  Velox,  and  Regular  Royal 
is  intended  for  negatives  that 
make  the  best  prints  on  Regrlar 
Velox. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  sepia  is  a 
color,  and  that  slight  differences  in 
the  various  tones  of  a  color  are 
more  noticeable  than  slight  dif- 
ferences in  the  shades  of  black,  it 
is  evident  that  the  richest  sepia 
prints  can  be  obtained  from  nega- 
tives that  have  many  tones.  Pleas- 
ing sepias  can,  however,  be  made 
from  practically  all  negatives  that 
will  make  black  and  white  prints 
on  either  Regular  or  Special  Velox, 
in  which  the  deepest  shadows  are 
black,  the  middle  tones  gray  and 
the  strongest  lights  are  white  or  a 
very   faint  gray. 

Practically  the  only  negatives 
that  will  make  good  prints  in  black 
and  white,  but  will  not  make  good 
seipias,  are  those  which  are  so  lack- 
ing in  contrast  that  they  must  be 
printed  on  a  paper  which  renders 
much  more  contrast  than  the 
negative  shows. 

The  article  on  the  following  page 
explains  how  to  maTce  Mack  and 
white  prints  from  negatives  that 
will  not  malce  good  sepias. 
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PRINTS   FROM   FLAT  NEGATIVES 


A  NEGATIVE  or  a  print  that 
flat.  Lack  of  contrast  in  a 
lacks  contrast  is  said  to  be 
negative  is  due  either  to  under- 
development, to  extreme  over- 
exposure or  to  lack  of  contrast  in 
the  subject  that  the  negative 
represents. 

When  a  flat  negative  is  so  tliin 
that  its  densest  parts  are  almost 
transparent  it  was  either  serious- 
ly under-exposed,  or  considerably 
under-developed,  or  it  may  have 
been  both  under-exposed  and 
under-developed.  If  it  lacks  de- 
tail in  the  middle  tones,  that  is 
the  tones  that  should  be  recorded 
lighter  than  the  shadows  but 
darker  than  the  highlights,  it  was 
under-exposed,  while  if  it  contains 
plenty  of  detail  in  all  of  the  tones, 


but  lacks  density,  it  was  under- 
developed. 

A  flat  negative  that  is  extremely 
dense  was  considerably  over- 
exposed and  fully  developed. 

If  a  negative  that  was  correctly 
exposed  and  correctly  developed 
is  flat  it  is  because  there  was  in- 
suHifient  contrast  in  the  light 
reflected  by  the  subject. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
lack  of  contrast  in  a  negative,  a 
print  that  has  ample  contrast  can 
usually  be  made  from  it  on  Con- 
trast Velox,  provided  a  clearly  de- 
fined image  can  be  seen  when  tlie 
negative  is  held  up  to  the  light 
and  examined  by  the  daylight  that 
passes  through  it. 

The  reason  why  Contrast  Velox 
will  yieldl  a  good  print  from  such  a 
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negative,  wlieu  other  grades  of 
paper  will  not,  is  because  Contrast 
Yelox  is  especially  made  for  re- 
cording much  more  contrast  than 
the  negative  contains. 


Contrast  Velox  is  made  in  two 
surface  finishes,  known  as  Velvet 
and  Glossy.  The  surface  of  Velvet 
has  a  slight  sheen  or  lustre,  and 
the  surface  of  Glossy  is,  as  its 
name   indicates,   shiny   or   glossy. 


SHARPSHOOTERS  AND  SHARP  PICTURES 

BY    THOMAS    HARDENBROOK 


HAVE  you  ever  watched  a 
sharpshooter  in  the  act  of 
pulling  the  trigger?  If  you 
liave,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
there  would  be  little  excuse  for 
blurred  pictures  if  camera  users 
would  emulate  the  sharpshootei  's 
example.  Pictures  are  often 
blurred  by  moving  the  camera 
when  pressing  the  shutter  release. 
M3'  first  opportunity  to  see  a 
sharpshooter  in  action  came  a  few 
weeks  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  I  was  then  in  a  little 
town  in  France  and,  quite  by 
accident,  I  met  an  old  friend  who 
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had  won  several  decorations  for 
the  work  he  had  done  with  the 
army  pistol.  When  he  announced 
one  day  that  he  was  going  out  to 
the  pistol  range,  I  was  very  glad 
to  go  along  and  I  naturally 
watched  him  very  closely. 

After  reaching  the  firing  point, 
he  loaded  his  pistol  and  stood  still 
for  a  few  seconds.  Then  he  raised 
the  pistol  slowly  until  it  seemed 
to  be  pointed  at  the  target,  but  he 
did  not  fire.  I  turned  my  eyes 
from  the  target  to  the  pistol  to 
see  what  had  happened  and,  as  I 
did,  I  saw  the  trigger  begin  to 
move  very  slowly.  It  was  fully  five 
seconds  before  there  was  a  roar 
from  the  "forty-five"  and  a  hole 
appeared  in  the  centre  of  the 
target. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  bar- 
racks I  got  my  Kodak  out  and 
found  that  I  had  just  finished  ex- 
]  losing  a  roll  of  film,  so  that  it 
liave  me  a  good  opportunity  to 
].ractiee.  I  went  outside  and 
picked,  as  my  target,  the  first 
object  of  interest  that  caught  my 
eye.  It  happened  to  be  a  sign 
post  at  the  cross  roads.  I  aimed 
the  camera  so  that  I  could  see  the 
sign  post  in  the  centre  of  the 
finder  and  then  tried  pressing  the 
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shutter  release  with  the  same  care 
that  tlie  army  officer  had  used  to 
pull  the  trigger.  I  figured  that  it 
was  as  necessary  for  me  to  hold 
the  camera  steady,  if  I  wanted 
sharp  pictures,  as  it  was  for  him 
to  hold  the  pistol  steady  to  hit  the 
target.  I  practiced  pressing  the 
shutter  release  slowly  so  that 
when  the  final  click  came,  the 
camera   was   held   stationary. 

I  practice  sometimes  now,  usu- 
ally when  I  am  showing  someone 
else  my  secret  for  sharp  pictures. 
I  never  try  to  make  an  exposure 
longer  than  1-25  of  a  second  with- 
out a  tri-pod — not  because  I  can  't 
do  it  but  because  I  can 't  always 
do  it.  For  a  shorter  exposure, 
such  as  would  be  used  when  jtho- 
tographing  moving  objects,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  as  much  care 
in  pressing  the  shutter  release. 
However,  except  when  photo- 
graphing moving  objects  or  mak- 


ing time  exposures,  1  usually  set 
the  shutter  at  1/25  of  a  second  'snd 
control  the  exposure  by  changing 
the  size  of  the  stop  opening.  At 
first  I  used  to  spend  several  sec- 
onds in  the  act  of  pressing  the 
shutter  release,  but  now  I  find 
that  I  can  do  it  very  much  faster 
and  still  avoid  moving  the  cam- 
era. 

I  hobl  the  camera  in  the  posi- 
tion I  find  most  natural  and 
comfoit-ablo.  This,  in  my  case,  is 
holding  it  lightly  with  both  hands 
and  resting  it  against  my  body. 
I  place  all  the  fingers  of  my  right 
hand  under  the  camera  and  thou 
with  jny  right  thumb  I  gently 
press,  instead  of  punch,  the  shut- 
ter release.  At  the  instant  of 
pressing  it,  however,  I  always  try 
to  remember  the  connection  be- 
tween sharpshooters  and  sharp 
pictures. 
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HARD  TO  GET 

BY  ARTHUR  O.  FRIEL 
Illustrated  hv  the  Author 


SOMETIME,"  I  said,  scowling 
up  the  little  mountain  creek, 
"sometime  when  I'm  too  old 
to  risk  my  fool  neck  scrambling 
around  rough  country  like  this, 
I'm  going  to  sit  down  and  invent 
an  article  badly  needed  by  all 
outdoor  photographers. ' ' 

"What  now?"  puzzled  my  part- 
ner. 

' '  An  adjustable  sun. ' ' 

Partner  blinked.    I  elucidated. 

"Look  at  this  creek,  now.  Full 
of  wild,  picturesque  nooks.  But 
the  blooming  sun  is  wrong.  Can  't 
get  the  right  light  in  these  pretty 
spots,  so  we  have  to  pass  'em  up. 
If  we  only  had  a  small  sun  to  turn 
loose  along  here  we  'd  get  some- 
thing. Here 's  a  pretty  scene  right 
ahead  of  us,  but  the  light  is  as 
flat  as  your  head." 

"Huh?  Meaning  that  I'm  a 
flat-head?   Say,  look  here  now—" 

I  started  away  from  there.  He 
outweighed  me,  and  I  was  stand- 
ing right  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Wherefore  I  stepped  swiftly  out 
on  a  stone,  intending  to  flit  across 
the  creek,  via  other  stones. 

The  stone  was  mossy,  wet,  slip- 
pery. My  right  foot  skidded  and 
the  whole  leg  shot  into  the  creek 
up  to  the  hip.  I  found  mysr-lf 
clutching  the  stone  with  both 
hands  and  my  left  boot-sole,  which 
suddenly  seemed  to  have  become 
prehensible. 

Balancing  carefully,  I  drew  up 
the  wet  leg,  got  that  foot  on  the 
stone — and  then  the  left  foot  lost 


its  hold.  Down  into  the  water  it 
plunged.  Wet  to  the  thigh,  I 
lifted  that  leg  in  turn  and  again 
got  both  feet  under  me.  Then  I 
started  to  rise. 

Half  way  up,  both  feet  flew  out. 
I  struck  with  a  shock  that  looson- 
en  my  back  teeth.  For  a  moment 
I  sat  dazedly  wondering  if  my 
spinal  column  was  hopelessly  shat- 
tered. Then  partner  inquired  in  a 
mildly  interested  way  whether  I 
was  trying  to  do  a  split  or  only 
playing  leapfrog. 

That  was  too  much.  1  jumped 
right  into  tlie  creek  and  flound- 
ered to  the  other  side,  mad  as  the 
proverbial  wet  hen.  There,  finding 
my  spine  still  intact,  I  tramped 
away  upstream,  saying  nothing, 
but  thinking  wicked  words. 

Before  long,  however,  I  found  a 
scene  that  banished  wrath.  Above, 
at  the  right,  rose  a  tangle  of  mat- 
ted rhododendrons  in  full  bloom. 
Bees  hummed  contentedly  around 
the  great  blossoms.  Under  the 
thicket  the  ever-present  ledges 
showed,  and  below  the  rock  a 
little  loop  of  the  main  stream 
purled  down  a  channel  all  its  own. 
It  was  a  beauty  spot. 

Pausing,  I  studied  it.  The 
light,  as  usual,  was  dead  against 
me.  Not  only  was  most  of  the 
scene  in  shadow,  but  the  slanting 
sun  would  strike  right  into  the 
lens.  Yet  I  hated  to  leave  that 
spot  without  a  pictorial  record. 
It  was  a  place  which  few  people 
had  seen,  and  which  I  myself  pro- 
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bably  should  never  see  again.  So 
I  decided  to  chance  it. 

I  decided  also  to  put  a  human 
figure  into  the  picture  to  show 
comparative  sizes.  The  right  sort 
of  figure  would  be  that  of  a 
pretty  girl,  but  there  wasn't  a 
girl  within  miles.  My  partner 
hadn't  come  up  yet — probably  he 
still  was  chuckling  back  yonder 
over  my  impromptu  exhibition. 
Thus  the  only  available  figure 
was  that  of  my  own  battered  self. 
So  I  used  what  I  had. 

First  it  was  necessary  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  a  boulder  in  order 
to  set  up  the  camera.  It  was  no 
easy  task,  but  it  was  done.  Then, 
after  the  exposure  had  been  de- 


cided on  and  a  folded  map  bal- 
anced above  the  lens  to  shield  it 
from  the  sun-glare,  the  shutter 
was  set  for  one  second  at  /.ll  and 
the  Kodak  Self  Tinier  adjusted 
so  that  I  would  have  plenty  of 
time  for  getting  back  to  the  flow- 
ers before  it  tripped  the  shutter. 
Whereafter  I  slid  carefully  doivn, 
crossed  the  stream  and  stood 
watching  a  busy  bee  jirobing  a 
big   blossom. 

Tliat  bee,  growling  away  like  a 
tiny  bulldog  as  he  worked,  inter- 
ested me  so  much  that  I  never 
heard  the  shutter  click.  He 
stayed  for  some  time,  and  so  did 
I.  Partner  came,  saw,  and  quietlj' 
went  on,  leaving  a  charred  cigar- 
ette butt  to  show  he  had  been 
there.  I  didn't  hear  him.  Not 
until  the  bee  went  away  did  I 
follow  his  example.  Another  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  boulder,  a  dis- 
mounting of  the  apparatus,  a 
glance  at  the  cigarette  stub,  and  I 
resumed  the  upward  way.  Some- 
how I  felt  quite  confident  that  my 
3A  Special  had  captured  that 
scene,  though  a  good  photograph 
of  a  shaded  ravine  is  hard  to  get. 

But  an  even  harder  test  for  the 
Kodak  was  in  store. 

Upstream  the  ledges  rose  into 
cliffs,  cleft  here  and  there  by 
ragged  cracks.  One  of  these  op- 
enings was  more  than  a  crack — a 
sizable  chasm.  Within  its  en- 
trance lounged  my  partner. 

"Found — one  cool  place  on  this 
blistering  creek, ' '  he  greeted  me. 
' '  Come  on  in. ' ' 

I  came,  looked  and  rested. 

' '  Seems  to  run  back  for  some 
distance,"  I  said.  "Let's  explore 
it." 

Crawling  over   and   under  jum- 
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bled  boulders,  among  which  grew 
u  few  big  trees,  we  advanced 
nearly  to  the  end.  Between  the 
rock  walls  it  was  cool  indeed.  My 
wet  boots  grew  clammy.  Goose- 
flesh  appeared  on  my  arms.  Yet, 
poising  atop  some  rocks  on  our 
way  out,  I  tarried  and  looked 
back.  Up  rose  the  photographic 
urge.  A  well  composed  picture 
could  not  be  had.  The  rock  walls 
decided  that,  but  I  wanted  a  rec- 
ord of  that  chasm. 

"Here  goes  another  film,"  I 
announced. 

"Got  your  adjustable  sun 
handy  ? ' ' 

"Nope.  But  I  have  a  good  lens 
and     pleiity     of     time,     and     this 


hole's  open  at  the  top.  I'm  stop- 
ping the  lens  down  to  /.32." 

For  sixteen  seconds  by  my 
watch  the  shutter  was  kept  open 
on  "time."     Then  I  closed  it. 

"If  you  get  a  well  balanced 
picture  out  of  this  split  rock, "  he 
said,  "I'll  tell  the  world  that 
you're  a  photographer.  It's  a 
rotten  hard  subject." 

And  a  fortnight  later,  when  we 
inspected  the  prints  down  in  town, 
he  flicked  the  ash  off  his  cigar 
and  added: 

"Guess  you  needn't  invent  that 
sun  after  all." 

"Nope,"  I  concurred.  "The 
good  old  Kodak  will  do  the  work, 
sun  or  no  sun." 


BIOLOW   THI-:   FALLS 
Made  with  a  Graflex,  by  Kenneth  D.   Smith 
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A  BOY,  A  DOG  AND  A  BROWNIE 


JIMMIE  HATCH'S  father  bad 
a  Kodak  of  his  owu,  and  he 
"was  so  proud  of  liis  Kodak 
pictures  of  fishing  parties  and 
automobile  trips  and  other  things 
he  enjoyed,  that  he  really  didn't 
know  what  an  efficient  little  in- 
strument Jimmie's  Brownie  was. 
An\-way  he  didn  't  know  until 
Jimmie  took  him  through  his 
Brownie  book  and  showed  him  his 
Brownie  trophies.  His  first  pic- 
ture was  of  some  men  and  horses 
dragging  away  a  tree  trunk  that 
had  been  cut  down  in  the  school 
yard. 

' '  Say,  isn  't  it  funny,  with  a 
Brownie  you  can  get  a  picture  at 
a  distance,  like  that  log-hauling, 
or  a  squirrel  just  outside  the  win- 


IT'S  THE  DOG  THAT  MOVED 


dow,  without  changing  a  thing," 
said  Jimmie,  suddenly  inspired 
with  a  new  idea  of  the  simplicity 
of  making  pictures  with  a 
Brownie. 

"Yes,  a  Brownie  is  easy  to 
manage.  It 's  always  in  focus  for 
everything  that  is  more  than  12 
feet  away,  and  to  get  a  good 
negative  all  you  need  to  remem- 
ber when  making  a  snapshot, 
is  to  have  your  subject  in  the 
sunlight,  and  to  hold  the  camera 
steady  while  you  press  the  expos- 
ure lever.  Let's  see  some  more. 
Where 's  the  picture  of  your  room 
mate?"  demanded  Jimmie's  par- 
ent. 

' '  Here  he  is.  Pretty  good  of 
Bobby,"  said  Jimmie,  as  he  jiro- 
duced  a  picture  of  a  smiling  boy 
at  whose  feet  stood  a  rather 
vague  sort  of  dog.  "It's  a  bull- 
dog," he  explained^  in  answer  to 
liis  father's  quizzical  study  of  the 
print. 

"A  bulldog?  Heavens,  he  looks 
more  like  a  spaniel  in  this  pic- 
ture," declared  Mr.  Hatch. 

"He  does  look  a  little  fuzzy," 
agreed  Jimmie,  "I  guess  he  is 
part   spaniel,  maybe." 

' '  Are  you  sure  the  dog  didn 't 
move,  Jimmie?"  asked  his  father 
knowingly.  ""'His  legs  look  all 
right,  but  his  head  is  all  blurred. 
He  looks  as  if  he  ought  to  be 
clipped.  When  the  camera  moves 
the  whole  thing  is  blurred.  It's 
the  dog  that  moved  this  time." 

"I  held  the  Brownie  on  a  box 
and  made  a  quick  time  exposure, 
with  the  smallest  stop.  It  wasn't 
exactly  in  the  sun  you  know," 
explained  Jimmie. 
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"L<J(JK.S    i.lKl,    .V     DOG    IX    THIS 
PICTURE." 

"You'd  have  done  better  had 
you  used  the  largest  opening  and 
made  a  snapshot  instead  of  a 
time  exposure.  A  snapshot  is  long 
enough  for  most  subjects  in  bright 
light  outdoors.  A  time  exposure 
is  all  right  for  indoor  pictures 
and  for  outdoor  scenes  that  are 
in  heavj^  shade. ' '  Mr.  Hatch  went 
on.  "And  another  thing,  remem- 
ber that  the  background  also 
shows  in  the  picture.  If  you  had 
remembered  that  you  wouldn't 
have  chosen  a  clapboarded  house 
for  a  background.  Of  all  back- 
grounds you  can  find  outdoors 
that  is  absolutely  the  worst. 
Shrubbery  makes  a  good  back- 
ground, and  a  view  across  an  open 
field  an  even  better  one. 

Bobby  shouldn't  have  stood 
looking    directly    at    the    camera. 


either.  You  see  this  isn  't  a  por- 
trait of  Bobby.  It's  only  a  pic- 
ture of  a  boy  and  a  dog.  It's  the 
nature  of  boys  and  dogs  to  be  do- 
ing something.  If  Bobby  had 
been  petting  or  playing  with  the 
dog  the  picture  would  have  told 
a  story.  You'll  be  surprised  how 
much  better  your  pictures  will  be 
if  you  watch  such  things.  You'll 
remember  about  using  the  right 
exposure,  too,  won't  you?" 

"Sure,"  answered  Jimmie  as  he 
turned  the  page  gleefully.  "I 
thought  the  time  exposure  might 
be  a  mistake  so  I  madeta  snapshot, 
too.  See,  this  is  better,  isn't  it?" 

"Well,  that's  more  like  it.  The 
dog  looks  like  a  dog  in  this  pic- 
ture." 

' '  Oh,  well,  I  can  see  how  you 
might  use  the  wrong  eixposure  once 
in  a  while  at  first,  but  look  here, 
James  Hatch,  a  boy  fourteen 
years  old  ought  to  know  that  a 
bulldog  can't  be  made  to  stand 
still  for  a  whole  second.  It  can't 
be  done,  can  it?" 

And  Jimmie  Hatch  said  he 
guessed  it  couldn't. 


^ 


AUTOGKAPH  THE  DATE 

PEOPLE  change  as  they  grow, 
and  the  landscape  changes  as 
vegetation  grows. 
We  are   often  unable  to   deter- 
mine   when    certain    pictures    of 
people    and    of    landscapes    were 
taken. 

All  who  use  an  autographic 
Kodak,  Brownie  or  Graflex  should 
autograph  the  date  on  the  film, 
immediately  after  it  has  been 
exposed. 
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FIVE  O'CLOCK   TEA 
Made  wit])  a  No.  3  Folding  Kodak 

ORGANIZING   CAMERA   CLUBS 


HAVE  you  a  Camera  Club  in 
your  towu?  If  not,  write  to 
Mr.  L.  F.  Bucher,  Secretary, 
Associated  Camera  Clubs  of  Am- 
erica, 878  Broad  .Street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Bucher  has  just  written  a 
booklet  under  the  title  "The 
Camera  Club,  Its  Organization 
and  Management."  The  book  is 
published  and  distributed  by  the 
Associated  Camera  Clubs  of  Am- 
erica. They  will  send  it  to  you 
for  the  asking. 

In  this  booklet  Mr.  Bucher  tells 
you  why  you  should  have  a 
Camera  Club,  how  to  start  one, 
how    to    organize   it    and   how   to 


make  it  a  success.  There  are  just 
twenty-four  pages  brimful  of  pre- 
cisely the  information  you  need 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bucher  is  an  enthusiastic 
camera  man  and  his  enthusiasm 
is  pretty  contagious.  He  believes 
in  Camera  Clubs  because  he  be- 
lieve-s  that  two  heads  are  better 
than  one  and  that  in  the  mutual 
exchange  of  ideas  and  in  the  pool- 
ing of  their  mutual  problems,  am- 
ateurs can  be  of  great  help  to 
each  other.  It's  lonesome  work- 
ing alone  with  no  other  help  than 
a  text  book  and  no  other  source 
of  inspiration  than  the  photo- 
graphic journal.     At  least  that  is 
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Mr.  Bneher's  gospel  and  he  gives 
mighty  good  reasons  for  the  faith 
tliat  is  in  him. 

In  the  preparation  of  this 
booklet  he  has  collected  the  ex- 
perience of  various  clubs  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  so 
that,  as  he  observes  in  his  fore- 
word, "the  data  obtained  may 
be    considered    fairly    representa- 


tive of  conditions  throughout  the 
country. 

In  conclusion  he  says:  "We 
want  to  see  a  successful  camera 
club  in  every  town  and  village, 
and  we  stand  ready  to  give  what- 
e^'er  assistance  is  possible."  No- 
thing can  be  fairer  than  that  and 
KoDAKERY  is  glad  to  boost  the 
good  work. 


THE  most  attractive  side  of 
many  a  building  faces  north, 
and  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, during  the  winter  months, 
this  side  receives  no  sunshine, 
while  during  the  summer  time  it 
may  be  almost  hidden  from  tlie 
best  point  of  view  by  heavy  foli- 
age. 

Such  a  subject  can  best  be  pho- 
tographed in  springtime,  just  be- 
fore the  leaves  come.  From  about 
April  to  September  the  sun  rises 
north  of  east  and  sets  north  of 
west,  and  in  the  early  morning  or 
late  afternoon  it  shines  on  the 
north  side  of  buildings.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  the  leaves 
on  most  deciduous  trees  do  not 
fully  unfold  until  sometime  in 
May. 

When  photographing  buildings 
be  sure  the  camera  is  level.  If  it 
is  pointed  upward  the  building 
will  be  represented  as  tapering 
upward  and  leaning  backward. 
When  the  vertical  lines  of  the 
building  are  parallel  with  the 
right  and  left  sides  of  the  finder 
or  ground   glass   the   camera   v/ill 


be  level  and  all  the  lines  of  the 
building  will  look  right  in  the 
picture. 

For  a  light-colored  building, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly, 
between  6  and  8  in  the  morning 
and  5  and  6  in  the  afternoon  dur- 
ing May  and  June,  give  an  expo- 
sure of  1/25  of  a  second,  using 
stop  8  on  rectilinear  lenses  or  stop 
f.ll  on  anastigmats.  For  a  dark- 
colored  building  try  1/25  of  a  sec- 
ond with  the  next  larger  (lower 
number)   stop. 

With  the  box  type  of  camera, 
like  those  models  of  Brownies 
and  Premos  that  have  no  bellows 
and  do  not  need  to  be  focused, 
and  with  focusing  cameras  that 
have  stops  marked  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
make  the  pictures  not  earlier  than 
7  in  the  morning  or  later  than  6 
in  the  afternoon  by  giving  a  snap- 
shot exposure,  using  the  largest 
stop  for  light  colored  buildings, 
and  for  dark-colored  buildings 
place  the  camera  on  a  tripod  or 
some  other  rigid  support  and 
make  an  exposure  of  1  second, 
using  the  smallest  stop. 
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TYPICAL     STREET     SCEXE  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Made  with  a  No.  3  Special  Kodak 

by   Dr.   Chas.   H.   Jaegar. 
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TO  DRY  PRINTS  WITHOUT  CURL 


Tlie  drying  of  prints  so  that 
they  will  lie  flat  without  curl 
does  not  present  the  same  diffi- 
culties at  this  time  of  year  as 
during  the  months  when  stoves 
and  furnaces  are  going  at  full 
blast  and  there  is  considerably 
more  dry  heat  in  rooms  where 
the  work  is  done. 

Still,  so  many  friends  among 
amateur  photographers,  whose 
work  as  far  as  exposure,  develop- 
ing and  printing  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  have  raised  this 
question  of  drying  prints  so  they 
will  lie  flat  without  curl,  that  a 
few  remarks  on  this  subject  will 
likely  be  timely  enough. 

Stretchers,  constructed  by  mak- 
ing a  framework  of  light  wood 
and  tacking  unbleached  cheese- 
cloth tightly  over  it,  are  ideal  for 
print  drying.  After  the  prints 
have  been  thoroughly  washed, 
place  them  in  a  pile  face  down 
on  a  clean  glass  and  press  out  the 
surplus  water.  Then  lay  out  sep- 
arately, face  down,  on  these 
cheesecloth  stretchers.  Prints 
dried  in  this  manner  will  curl  but 
a  trifle  and  if  removed  from  the 
stretchers  when  they  are  just  dry 
and  placed  under  weight  in  piles 
until  bone  dry,  will  remain  per- 
fectly flat. 

Ordinary  blotters  or  blotting 
papers  are  to  be  avoided,  not  only 
because  of  the  presence  in  them 
of  chemicals  that  may  be  harmful 
to  the  print,  but  also  for  the  rea- 


son that  the  prints  are  likely  to 
stick  and  cause  much  annoyance. 

Specially  prepared  blotting  pa- 
per, bound  in  book  form,  may  be 
had  for  print  drying  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  convenient 
and  satisfactory  method.  The 
books,  which  are  sold  by  Kodak 
Dealers  evcTywhere,  are  called 
' '  Eastman  Photo  Blotter  Books. ' ' 
They  are  made  by  binding  to- 
gether in  book  form  several  sheets 
of  specially  prepared  pure,  lint- 
less  blotting  paper,  interleaved 
with  waxed  paper.  The  washed 
prints  are  first  placed  face  down 
on  the  blotting  paper  and  passed 
over  lightly  with  a  print  roller 
to  remove  the  excess  of  water. 
After  this  the  prints  are  turned 
with  face  to  the  waxed  paper, 
and  the  book  is  then  weighted 
and  put  in  a  warm  place  to  dry. 
When  thoroughly  dry  the  prints 
will  be  found  to  be  jjerfectly  flat, 
and  what  is  more  important,  will 
remain   so. 

A  very  high  gloss  is  obtained 
by  drying  prints  on  a  ferrotype 
tin.  Glossy  surface  paper  must 
be  used  for  prints  that  are  to  be 
finished  in  this  way.  The  prints, 
after  washing,  are  placed  face 
down  on  a  ferrotype  tin.  Then, 
with  a  print  roller  or  squeegee 
absolute  contact  is  obtained, 
When  bone  dry  the  prints  will 
peel  off  the  ferrotype  tin  with 
the  desired  lustre. 


SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

CLEAN    CAMERAS    AND    LENSES 

THE  outdoor  season  has  arrived  and  every  camera, 
even  the  one  that  may  have  been  idle  during 
the  winter,  will  soon  be  busy. 

All  lenses  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere need  cleaning  occasionally.  The  best  way  to 
clean  a  lens  is  to  dust  it  with  a  camel-hair  brush, 
then  breathe  on  it  and  wipe  it  with  a  clean  linen 
handkerchief  that  has  been  made  soft  by  repeated 
laundering. 

If  there  is  dust  inside  the  camera  it  must  be  re- 
moved or  it  will  settle  on  the  film  and  make  trans- 
parent spots  in  the  negatives,  and  these  will  make 
black  spots  on  the  prints. 

Should  your  camera  have  suffered  any  injury  it 
may  need  the  attention  of  the  makers.  In  this  case 
have  your  dealer  send  it  to  the  makers,  Avithout 
delay,  so  that  it  may  be  put  into  working  order  and 
be  ready  when  you  need  it. 


For  an-j  infornialion  you  )iiay  desire  regarding 
aiuateur  photography  address 

Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 
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For  prints  that  lie  flat 
without  curl,  use 

THE 

EASTMAN 

PHOTO 

BLOTTER 

BOOK 

Chemically  pure  and 
lintless  blotters  on  which 
to  place  prints  for  drying. 

Waxed  paper  protects 
the  surface  of  the  prints. 

Each  book  contains 
twelve  blotteers  8 ^xl  1  }^ 
inches. 

Price  25  cents 

At  your  dealer's 


Glossy  surface  prints 
take  on  and  add  lustre 
when  dried  in  contract 
with  a 

FERROTYPE 
PLATE 

No  extra  work  is 
necessary.  Just  take  the 
prints  from  wash-water 
and  place  the  face  down 
on  the  ferrotype  tin  for 
drying. 

Price, 

25  and  35  cents 

At  vour  dealer's 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Complete 


The  Kodak  Anastigmat 

Starting  from  the  rough  glass,  the  Kodak  Anastig- 
mat is  Eastman  made.  The  organization  that  makes 
the  camera  also  makes  the  lens.  Obviously,  then,  the 
lens  expert  does  not  have  the  generalit}"  "camera"  in 
mind  but  rather  a  specific  model  of  known  capabilities 
in  a  specific  size  and  with  a  specific  shutter.  The 
camera  builder  and  the  lens  maker  are  aiming — not  at 
a  common  target — but  a  common  bull's-eye. 

As    a    result,     on  the  camera  to  which    it    is  fitted,  any 

Kodak  Anastigmat  at  its  indicated    speed  is  at  least  the 

equal  in  depth,  sharpness  and  flatness  of  field  of  the 
best  anastigmat  made — regardless  of  price. 

The  three  cameras  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page  are 
excellent  example  of  the  coordination  existing  between 
Kodak  and  Kodak  Anastigmat. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Vest  Pocket  Autographic 
Kodak  Special 

Focusing  Model  with  Kodak  Anastigmat 

lens  /.6.9. 

Pictures,    \y%yiy2   inches 

Price  $21.00 


2£    Autographic  Kodak  Jr. 

with    Kodak    Anastigmat   lens  f.1.1. 
Pictures  2''sx4%   inches 

Price,   $25.00 


Vest  Pocket  Autographic 
Kodak  Special 

with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  y. 7.7. 
Pictures,  Xyi^lyi  inches 

Price,  16.50 
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©The   Graflex  /^ 
Camera        V    iP 


SHOWS  you  in  the  focusing  hood  a  briUiant 
full  negative  size  image,  right  side  up,  of 
the  subject  before  the  camera.  As  you  advance 
or  recede  from  the  subject,  you  control  the 
changing  composition.  Accurate  focus  is 
maintained  by  a  slight  movement  o  the  focus- 
ing pinion — no  measuring  or  guessing  of  dis- 
tances. 

The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  with  its 
range  of  instantaneous  exposures  of  from  ]{q 
to  y{oco  of  a  second  and  the  adjustments  for 
time  and  retarded  automatic  exposures  makes 
it  possible  to  secure  not  only  good  speed  pic- 
tures but  it  makes  easier  the  photographing  of 
landscapes,  marine  views,  portraits,  architec- 
tural subiects  and    interiors. 


77/e  Graflex  catalogue  fiee  at  yom 
dealer's  or  by  mail 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


It  is  easier  to  get  good  negatives  on 
Kodak  Film — it  is  easier  to  get  good 
prints  on 

VELOX 


Ask    your     dealer     ior     the     \'el()x     Book — it's 

free.     He    will     be    glad    to  give  it   to    you — or 

we  shall  be  glad  to  send  it. 


CANADIAN  K(3DAIv  CO.,  LIMITED 

'rORON'IT),  CANADA 


PANORAM  KODAK 

AX  entirely  different  type  oF  eamera  that  gives  you 
a\.  an  entirely    different  kind  ot  pieture. 

Throw  the  lever,  press  the  button  and  the  lens  swings 
through  a  wide  arc — the  who'e  scene  from  the  extreme 
left  to  the  extreme  right  is  photographed  in  a  single 
exposure. 

The  resulting  picture  is  distinctive — long  and  narrow- 
as  to  shape — inclusive  as  to  picture. 

Landscapes  and  large  groups  are  two  obvious  subjects 
for  the  Panoram  Kodak — but  they  only  start  the  list. 
The  No.  1  makes  pictures  2 '4  x  7  inches;  the  Xo.  4, 
3I2  X  12  inches.  The  lens  of  the  Xo.  1  swings  through 
an   arc  of  112  deerees;  the  Xo.    4,     142    degrees. 


.\'o.  1  Panoyaiii  Kodak 
Xo.  4  Paiioiaiii  Kodak 


S  2. 1.50 
S3 4. 00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LLMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


LOAD   WITH  THE  DEPEXDABLE  EILM 
THAT   COMES  TV   THE    YELLOW  BOX. 

EASTMAN 

supplied  by  Kodak  dealers  in  every  Kodak, 
Brownie,   Graflex  and  Premo  size. 


Eastman  Autographic  film  used  in 
a  Kodak,  a  Folding  Brownie  or  an 
Autographic  Graflex,  provides  the 
means  for  dating  and  titling  every 
negative  at  the  time  of  exposure. 
Autographic  film  can  be  used  with 
equal  facility  in  non-autographic 
cameras  but  the  dating  and  titling 
can  only  be  done  when  both  camera 
and  film  are  autographic. 

Eastman  N.  C.  Film,  so  far  as  the 
film  itself  is  concerned,  is  the  same  as 
the  autographic — but  is  spooled  dif- 
ferently. It  can  be  used  in  either 
autographic  or  non-autographic  cam- 
eras but  obviously  cannot  be  dated 
and  titled  autographically. 

BOTH  CO.UE  IX   THE  YELLOW  BOX 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 
TORONTO,     CANADA 
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Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 

Enlarge  your  own — the  compactness 
and  simplicity  of  the  Kodak  Enlarg- 
ing Outfit  make  enlarging  easy  for 
anyone. 

The  outfit — and  there's  room  for  it  on 
the  ordinary  table  top — will  accom- 
modate all  negatives,  plate  or  film, 
up  to  4  X  6  inches.  The  size  of  the 
easel  is  14  x  17  inches — but  this  does 
not  necessarily  set  the  limits  of  the 
enlargement. 


PRICES 

Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit $23.00 

Lantern  Slide  Block  1.00 

Portrait  Attachment  No.  5  .....  .75 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

Toronto,  Canada. 


CASTLE  BUILDERS 


Made  with  a  Premo,  by  Leopold  Zware. 
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WHITE    WATER    LILY 
Made   with   a    Kodak   and   Kodak   Portrait   Attachment. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS  IN  FIELD 
AND  GARDEN 


AS  subjects  for    the    camera 
^   the  flowers  are  especially 
interesting^,  for  they  wear 
a  wonderful  range  of  colors  and 
they   grow  in   so  many   shapes 


and  sizes  as  never  to  seem  twice 
the  same  subject. 

When  we  undertake  to  make 
pictures  of  them,  in  the  fields 
and   gardens  where  they   grow, 
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YUCCA 
Made     with     a     Kodak 

we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
they  nod  responsively  to  every 
breeze  that  blows  and  we  must, 
consequently,  photograph  them 
at  a  time  when  there  is  no  wind. 
Those  who  have  pictured  them 
at  various  hours  have  found  that 


there  are  many  days  in 
spring,  summer  and  au- 
tumn when  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  is  stirring 
before  8  or  9  in  the  morn- 
ing and  after  5  in  the 
afternoon.  These  are  also 
the  hours  when,  on  cloudy 
as  well  as  on  sunny  days, 
the  strongest  light  from 
the  sky  reaches  the  flow- 
ers at  an  angle  that  lights 
them  to  better  advantage, 
for  picture  making,  than 
does  the  noonday  sun. 

Those  who  prefer  the 
early  morning  to  the  late 
afternoon  hours  should  se- 
lect a  morning  when  there 
is  no  dew,  for  devvdrops 
photograph  w^hite,  and 
foliage  that  is  green  in 
nature  will  not  look  right 
if  rendered  white  in  a  pic- 
ture. 

The  ground  that  sur- 
rounds the  low  growing 
wild-flowers  furnishes  the 
l)ackground  against  which 
they  are  seen,  and  in  order 
to  photograph  them  so 
that  they  will  be  shown  in 
contrast  with  their  sur- 
roundings, this  back- 
ground may  need  a  little 
cleaning  up.  This  can  be 
ione  by  removing  some  of 
:iie  weeds  and  the  larger 
.-ticks  and  stones  that  are 
close  to  the  flowers.  It  is 
also  best  to  remove  any 
excess  of  the  floral  display 
that  would  prevent  the  picture 
from  having  a  principal  point  of 
interest.  This  point  of  interest 
should  always  be  one,  or  a  few, 
of  the  choicest  flowers  in  the 
group. 

The     colors     of    flowers     are 
either  violet,  blue,  green,  yellov, 
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orang'e  or  red,  or  com- 
binations of  these.  All 
the  colors  that  are 
found  in  flowers  can 
be  broadly  classed  in 
three  groups,  which, 
for  convenience,  are 
called  the  blue,  the 
yellow  and  the  red. 

Most  of  the  flowers 
that  attract  our  atten- 
tion are,  because  of 
their  color,  brighter 
than  the  plants  on 
which  they  grow.  We 
therefore  want  our 
pictures  to  make  them 
appear  lighter  than 
their  surroundings.  To 
know  how  to  do  this 
we  must  know  how 
the  colors  will  photo- 
graph. 

Blue  will  photo- 
graph lighter  and  yel- 
low darker  than  they 
appear  to  the  eye, 
while  red,  unless  it 
has  a  glossy  surface, 
will  photograph  black. 
A  Kodak  Color  Filter 
will  darken  the  ren- 
dering of  blue  and 
lighten  the  rendering 
of  yeP.ow. 

Red  can  only  be 
made  to  photogi'uph  in 
a  light  tone  when  a 
red  sensitive  plate  h 
used,  with  a  special 
filter,  but  pleasing  ef- 
fects <;aTi  often  be  ob- 
tained by  pho:;ograph- 
ing  red  flowers  with  the  same 
film  or  plate  that  is  used  for 
other  flowers,  by  giving  a  long 
exposure — 10  seconds  for  in- 
stance— with  the  small R.^t  stop 
when  no  filter  is  used.  This  long 
exposure  usually  makes  the  sur- 
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CULTIVATED   FOXGLOVE 
Made   with   a   Kodak  and   Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 


roundings  of  the  flower  photo- 
graph in  a  lighter  tone  than  the 
flower. 

In  order  to  make  blue  and 
also  yellow  flowers  photograph 
lighter  than  their  surroundings 
we   should  not  use  a  filter  for 
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BANEBERRY 
Made    with    a    Kodak    and  Portrait  Attachment 


RHODODENDRON 
Made  with  a  Kodak 

any  that  are  blue,  but  we 
use  one  for  all  flowers  that 
are  yellow  or  orange  color- 
ed. No  filter  should  be 
used  for  white  flowers,  be- 
cause white  always  photo- 
graphs white  whether  a 
filter  is  used  or  not. 

The  largest  images  that 
a  hand  camera  can  make 
can  be  obtained  by  using 
a  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment. The  pictures  of  the 
baneberry,  the  white  tril- 
lium,  the  fleabane,  the 
water  lily  and  the  fox- 
glove, show  the  exact  sizes 
of  the  images  (not  sizes  of 
pictures,  as  the  prints 
were  trimmed)  that  were 
obtained  by  placing  a  Ko- 
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ABOVE,  LILY  PADS.  ON  THE 
RIGHT,    WHITE    TRILLIUM. 
Made   with   Portrait   Attachment 

dak    Portrait    Attachment 
on  a  4  X  5  Kodak. 

When  it  is  desii'ed  to  use 
both  a  filter  and  a  portrait 
attachment,  the  front  of 
the  flang^e  of  the  color 
filter  should  be  fastened  to 
the  front  of  the  flange  of 
the  portrait  attachment 
with  a  piece  of  binding 
tape,  so  that  the  fronts  of 
the  two  attachments  will 
face  each  other.  When 
using  this  combination 
care  must  be  taken  that 
the  portrait  attachment, 
and  not  the  color  filter,  is 
placed  next  to  the  lens,  or 
the  picture  will  be  out  of 
focus.     A  pencil  mark  on 


^ 
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FLEABANE 
Made    with    a    Kodak    and   Portrait  Attachment 


the  slotted  flang'e  of  the  color 
filter  will  identify  it  so  that  it 
will  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
portrait  attachment  when  the 
two  are  fastened  together. 

For  flowers  that  receive  the 
direct  light  from  the  sky,  it  is 
well  to  give  fully  four  times  as 
long  an  exposure  as  one  would 
give,  under  similar  light  condi- 
tions,    for     average     landscape 


subjects.  By  placing  the 
camera  on  a  tripod,  using 
the  smallest  stop  and  giv- 
ing an  exposure  of  one 
second,  without  a  color 
filter,  the  writer  has  al- 
ways obtained  good  print- 
ing negatives.  With  a  Ko- 
dak Color  Filter  the  ex- 
posure should  be  ten  times 
as  long  as  when  no  filter  is 
used.  Any  filter  that  re- 
cords shadow  detail  in 
nearby  objects  with  only 
three  times  the  normal 
exposure,  on  anything  but 
a  red-sensitive  plate,  will 
not  render  yellow  in  a 
light  tone. 

One  second  without  a 
tilter  is  often  a  longer  ex- 
[ insure  than  is  necessai-y 
vlien  direct  sunlight 
ii'aches  the  flowers,  but  it 
I  -  convenient  to  remember, 
and  it  gives  results  on 
cloudy  as  well  as  on  sunny 
days.  Then  again,  the 
latitude  of  Eastman  Film 
takes  care  of  whatever 
excess  of  exposure  this 
one  second  gives,  and  the 
excess  exposure  will  be  so 
slight  that  it  will  do  no 
harm,  but  it  will  insure  the 
green  of  the  plant  being 
rendered  lighter  than  the 
darker  tones  of  the 
ground.  The  small  stop  in- 
creases depth  of  focus. 
When  the  ground  or  low 
growing  vegetation  is  used  as  a 
background  for  flowers  it  is 
necessary  to  tilt  the  camera.  The 
most  convenient  way  of  doing 
this  is  with  an  Optipod  attached 
to  the  tripod  head,  or  with  a 
Kodapod  attached  to  a  stick  that 
is  driven  into  the  ground.  Both 
of  these  attachments  have  ball 
and  socket  joints. 
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BUILDINGS  AS  BACKGROUNDS  FOR  OUT-DOOR 
PORTRAITS 


ONE  of  the  most  important 
thing's  to  remember  when 
making'  a  portrait  is  that 
the  picture  will  contain,  not  only 
a  likeness  of  the  subject,  but 
also  a  record  of  everything  else 
that  was  within  view  of  the  lens 
at  the  time  the  exposure  was 
made.  We  should,  therefore, 
carefully  observe  the  back- 
ground, as  well  as  the  subject  of 
the  portrait,  when  we  look  in  the 
finder. 

If  the  background  Is  a  light 
colored  building,  and  the  subject 
is  placed  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  background,  the  lines  that 
appear  prominent  in  the  build- 
ing will  be  very  conspicu- 
ous  in   the    picture. 

An  unbroken  expanse  of 
clapboards  makes  one  of  the 
most  undesirable  back- 
grounds that  can  be  select- 
ed for  portrait  work,  be- 
cause they  will  be  shown  as 
a  lot  of  parallel  lines  ex- 
tending across  the  entire 
width  of  the  picture,  and, 
whether  we  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  or  not,  these  lines 
will  lead  our  eyes  right 
through  the  portrait  and  out 
of  the  picture.  The  result 
is,  that  no  matter  how 
pleasing  the  likeness  of  the 
subject  may  be,  the  back- 
ground draws  our  attention 
from  the  portrait.  This  is 
shown  by  the  upper  picture 
on  page  10,  which  is  an  at- 
tractive picture  in  spite  of, 
and  not  on  account  of,  the 
background. 

This  picture  was  made 
with  a  Brownie,  fitted  with 
a    Kodak    Portrait    Attach-       Made  with 


ment.  As  the  subject  was  but 
3^2  feet  from  the  camera  the 
portrait  attachment  gave  a 
sharp  image  of  the  subject  but 
it  gave  a  somewhat  out  of  focus 
image  of  the  clapboards,  thus, 
to  some  extent,  removing  their 
"distinctness." 

Those  who  find  it  desirable  or 
necessary  to  use  a  clapboarded 
house  as  a  background  for  out- 
door portraits  can,  however, 
nearly  always  find  a  viewpoint 
which  partly  or  wholly  avoids 
the  objectionable  features  we 
have  mentioned. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  illus- 
trated by  the  picture  below.  The 


a  No.  2  Brownie,  by  S.  G.  Rubinow 
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Made    with    a    2A    Brownie    and    Kodak 
Portrait   Attachment,   by    F.    W.  Still 


bushes  between  the  children  and 
the  house  conceal  the  boards  so 
well  that  every  prominent  line 
in  this  picture  leads  us  to  the 
point  of  interest,  and  we  find 
nothing-  to  draw  attention  away 
from  the  children. 

Another  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  is  shown  on  page 
11.  While  the  side  of  this  build- 
ing is  shingled  the  predominat- 
ing lines  of  these  shingles  would, 
if  they  were  not  broken  up,  be 
as  objectionable  as  the  lines  of 
a  lot  of  clapboards.  The  window 
breaks  the  lines  at  the  top  of 
the  picture  and  they  are  also 
effectively  broken,  below  and  to 
the  left  of  the  window,  by  the 
rose  bush. 


When  there  are  neither  vines 
nor  bushes  near  a  building  it  is 
always  possible  to  include  part 
of  a  door,  a  porch,  a  window  or 
some  other  architectural  feature 
in  the  background,  so  as  to  place 
vertical  or  diagonal  lines  in  op- 
position to  the  horizontal  ones, 
as  is  shown  by  the  picture  below 
and  on  page  12. 

By  observing  the  points  to 
which  we  have  directed  atten- 
tion you  can  readily  determine, 
before  making  an  exposure, 
which  places  around  the  home 
will  make  the  most  suitable 
backgrounds  for  outdoor  por- 
traits. 


Made  with  a  3A  Special  Kodali,  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Kayler 
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PICTURE  AHEAD ! 

No  matter  how  far  you  have  traveled, 

Or  the  scenes  you  have  snapped  by  the  way, 
There  is  always  "the  lure  of  the  picture 

That  is  still  to  be  taken — some  day; 
And  the  zest  of  the  chase  never  lessens 

Though  miles  upon  miles  you  have  sped, 
There  is  always  some  new  view  awaiting — 

There  is  always — a  picture  ahead. 

William  I<vdhm. 
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"Kind  of  a  delirious  looking  picture" 


'This  second  picture  turned  out  fine" 


JIMMIE'S  PICTURES  OF  UNCLE  JOE 


JIMMIE  HATCH  and  his 
father  were  looking  over 
the  results  of  Jimmie's  first 
month  of  picture-making.  His 
Brownie  book  was  a  regular 
photograpliic  diary  of  his  school 
life,  and  Mr.  Hatch  was  glad  to 
see  the  faces  of  Jimmie's  boy 
friends,  and  the  pleasant  places 
where  they  went  for  their  pic- 
nics and  on  their  Saturday  hikes. 

"Well,  these  are  all  fine  pic- 
tures, Jimmie,  but  didn't  you 
take  any  that  week-end  you 
were  out  on  your  uncle's  f ami  ? 
You  ought  to  have  a  picture  of 
Uncle  Joe,"  suggested  Mr. 
Hatch. 

"Sure,  I  took  two  of  him  but 
one  of  them  wasn't  very  good," 
and  Jimmie  took  from  the  back 


of  the  book  a  print  that  he 
hadn't  even  pasted  in. 

"Good  heavens,  don't  tell  me 
that  this  is  Uncle  Joe!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Hatch.  It's  kind  of 
a  delirious  looking  picture,  isn't 
it,  Jimmie?" 

Anyone  could  tell  that  Jim- 
mie wasn't  exactly  proud  of  the 
picture  either.  The  whole  thing 
was  blurred. 

"I  guess  he  moved  a  little, 
didn't  he,  dad?" 

"No  Jimmie,  you  can't  blame 
it  on  to  Uncle  Joe;  the  back- 
ground is  blurred,  too,  you  see. 
You  moved  the  Brownie  just  at 
the  moment  you  pressed  the 
button.  It  looks  as  if  you  might 
have  punched  the  button.  It's 
easy   to   do   that  if  you're   not 
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careful  and  that's  what  happen- 
ed here.  I  can  tell  by  the  way 
your  Uncle  Joe  and  the  back- 
ground are  mussed  up.  And 
you  didn't  center  the  image  in 
the  finder  either,  did  you?  Is 
this  the  best  you  could  get  ?  You 
made  two  pictures  didn't  you?"' 
"Yes,  the  other  one  is  better," 
answered  Jimmie.  "You  see  I 
just  put  Uncle  Joe  up  against 
the  barn  and  made  a  snapshot 
of  him  and  forgot  that  I  ought 
to  be  careful  to  hold  the  camera 
steady.  Then  after  it  was  all 
over  I  remembered  that  I  had 
held  the  BrowTiie  with  one  hand 
and  pressed  the  lever  with  the 
other.  So  I  thought  I'd  better 
make  another  and  hold  the  cam- 
era like  the  manual  says,  with 
the  fingers  of  both  hands  hold- 


ing the  Brownie,  and  pressing 

the  lever  with  a  thumb." 

"Now  the  second  picture  turn- 
ed out  fine,  Jimmie,  only  you 
might  have  selected  a  better 
background.  Don't  you  think 
Uncle  Joe  desei-\'es  something 
better  than  a  bam  for  a  back- 
ground?" 

"I'll  remember  to  hold  the 
Brownie  steady  next  time,  too," 
Jimmie  pi'omised. 

"Yes,  you  must  do  that,"  said 
Mr.  Hatch.  "Otherwise  every- 
thing in  the  negative  will  be 
blurred  and  then,  of  course,  the 
picture  you  print  fi'om  the  nega- 
tive will  also  be  blurred." 

Jimmie  said  he  guessed  that 
was  what  made  a  ghost  out  of 
Uncle  Joe. 


Made  with 

a   Premo,   by 

Louis     F.     Bucher 
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Made  with  a  No.   2  Brownie 
by   Chas.   J.   Anderfon 


Above,    made    with    a    Prenio    Jr..    by 
Clarence     W.      Cook,  Below,    made 

with    a    Premo,    by    A.    G.    Hill. 


IHEIR  CHUMS 


Made  with  a  Graflex 
by  W.    F.   Bowerman 


the    right,    made    with    a    No.    2    Brownie. 
Mrs.     E.     T.     Smith.       Below,    made    with 
a   Premo,   by    Leopold    Zwarg. 
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SELF  PORTRAITURE 


SELF  portraiture  is  virtually 
a  new  branch  of  photo- 
graphy. Some  amateurs 
have,  of  course,  taken  their  own 
pictures  by  tripping  the  shutter 
with  various  kinds  of  home- 
made devices,  some  of  which 
were  described  in  the  photo- 
graphic press,  but  none  of  these 
methods  ever  became  popular 
because  they  were  neither  con- 
venient to  use  nor  always  reli- 
able in  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
perienced. 

The  device  which  has  now 
made  self  portraiture  as  easy 
and  as  certain  as  landscape 
photography  is  the  Kodak  Self 
Timer — a  small  accessory  which 
can  be  carried  in  a  vest  pocket. 
This  timer  will  operate  any 
camera  shutter  that  is  fitted 
with  a  cable  release.  As  cable 
releases  can  be  substituted  for 
the  bulb  and  tube  with  which 
the  older  models  of  Kodak  Ball 
Bearing,  Kodak  Automatic  and 
Compound  shutters  were  fitted, 
all  who  have  cameras  that  are 
equipped  vnth  these  shutters 
can  readily  adapt  them  for  use 
with  the  Kodak  Self  Timer. 

In  order  to  clearly  explain 
how  the  self  timer  relieves  the 
photographer  of  the  necessity  of 
operating  the  shutter  we  will 
refer  to  Fig.  1.  A  is  a  slotted 
spring  which  holds  the  flanged 
head  of  the  cable  release  fii-mly 
in  position  at  the  top  of  the 
timer.  B  is  a  milled  head  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  depression 
into  which  the  push  button  of 
the  cable  release  fits.  This  mill- 
ed head  has  a  screw  adjustment 
which  can  be  set  so  that  the 
piston  will  move  the  push  but- 


ton on  any  cable  release  far 
enough  for  tripping  the  shutter. 
C  is  a  trigger  which  locks  the 
piston  after  it  has  been  pushed 
into  the  cylinder  to  the  limit  of 
motion. 

When  all  is  in  readiness  for 
making  the  exposure  a  pressure 
on  the  trigger  releases  the  pis- 
ton which  then  presses  against 
the  push  button  and  thus  oper- 
ates  the   shutter    (Fig.   2). 

The  speed  at  which  the  piston 
moves  can  be  regulated  by  the 
screw  D.  This  can  be  adjusted 
so  that  it  will  take  anj-where 
from  a  few  seconds  to  a  few 
minutes,  after  the  piston  has 
been  released,  for  the  timer  to 
trip  the  shutter. 

By  setting  the  screw  D  so 
that  the  timer  will  operate  the 
shutter  in  from  30  to  45  seconds 
the  photographer  will  usually 
have  ample  time  for  taking  the 
position  in  which  he  wishes  to 
photograph  himself. 

The  Kodak  Self  Timer  is  in- 
tended for  making  automatic 
exposures  only,  that  is,  any  ex- 
posure which  is  made  with  a 
single  pressure  on  the  push  but- 
ton, of  the  cable  release. 

The  fact  that  the  timer  can 
be  set  so  that  it  will  take  it  a 
few  minutes  to  operate  the  shut- 
ter, after  the  piston  has  been  re- 
leased, must  not  be  construed  to 
mean  that  with  it  one  can  make 
automatic  exposui-es  of  a  few 
minutes  duration,  for  the  timer 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  length  of  exposure.  The 
length  of  time  the  film  is  ex- 
posed depends  solely  on  the 
shutter  speed  that  is  used. 
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Every  photographer  who  likes 
to  go  alone  on  a  picture  seeking 
outing  has  often  wished  that  he 
could  place  a  figure  at  a  certain 
spot  for  balancing,  or  for  lend- 
ing a  point  of  interest  to,  a  com- 
position. By  letting  a  Kodak 
Self  Timer  make  the  exposure 
he  can  place  himself  on  that 
spot  and  thus  secure  many  a 
picture,  composed  as  he  wants 
it,  that  would  otherwise  be  un- 
obtainable at  the  time  he  wants 
to  make  it. 

The  Kodak  Self  Timer  solves 
the  problem  of  the  family  group, 
as  the  member  of  the  family 
who  makes  the  picture  can  also 


be  included  in  it.  And  it  per- 
mits all  photographers,  who 
wish  to  make  portraits  of  them- 
selves, to  make  them  in  any 
way  they  wish,  without  assist- 
ance. 

Pictorial  records  of  people  en- 
gaged in  doing  something  ap- 
peal to  all,  even  to  those  who 
do  not  know  the  subjects.  You 
can  easily  make  such  pictures 
of  yourself,  for  after  the  camera 
has  been  set  up  and  you  have 
taken  your  position  and"  resumed 
your  occupation,  the  Kodak  Self 
Timer  will  make  the  exposure. 
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ALMOST  A  COMEDY 

A    Wildlife   Film   Drama   in    One   Act. 

BY   HOWARD    TAYLOR    MIDDLETON 
Illustrated    by    the    Author 


A  CURTAIN  of  misty  vapor 
is  rising  from  the  depths 
of  the  wooded  glen  and 
the  mornins'  sun.  peeping-  above 
a  nearby  hilltop,  floods  the  scene 
with  golden  light. 

The  stage  is  restricted  as  tc 
width,  but  in  length  vies  with 
that  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House — it  is  the  long  limb  of  a 
dead  chestnut. 

The  introductory  overture  is 
magnificiently  rendered  by  a 
chorus  of  wood  thrushes  from 
across  the  flower-strewn  hollow. 
Then  two  juvenile  actors  from 
birdland,  their  costumes  those 
of  rubes  (jays,  pardon  me),  are 
seen  upon  the  stage  and,  judg- 
ing from  their  antics,  the  audi- 


ence pronounces  them  slap-stick 
comedians  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

A  would-be  quarrel  is  in  pro- 
gress, the  bone  of  contention  be- 
ing' a  fat  angle  worm.  You  will 
remember  that  the  stage  is  re- 
stricted. Imagine  then  two 
young  jays,  each  with  an  end 
of  worm  in  beak,  pulling  with 
might  and  main  in  opposite  di- 
rections, at  the  same  time  bal- 
ancing upon  the  slender  branch. 

The  audience  stifles  his  laugh- 
ter behind  the  hood  of  his  Gra- 
flex  as  he  lies  in  ambush  await- 
ing to  record  the  ludicrous 
climax  that  will  come  with  the 
breaking  of  the  worm. 

How     often    in     the    modem 
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drama,  I  ask  you.  do  events  ter- 
minate as  anticipated? 

The  woiTn  does  not  break,  but, 
instead,  is  pilfered  by  the  vil- 
lain in  the  play  (a  big  husky 
jay,  this  fellow)  who  flies  be- 
tween the  tug-of-warsmen  and 
gobbles  it  himself. 

So  quickly  does  the  unexpect- 
ed happen  that  the  audience  in 
his  surprise  fails  to  press  the 
release,     thus      forfeiting     the 


chance  for  an  excruciatingly 
funny  picture — but  no,  there  is 
still  hope!  The  near  comedy  is 
closing  in  a  burst  of  repartee 
between  the  villain  and  his  vic- 
tims, and  the  audience,  getting 
his  nerve  in  hand  once  more, 
makes  an  exposure. 

In  order  that  he  may  feel  less 
badly  about  "what  might  have 
been,"  please  smile  at  the  illus- 
tration. 


FIELD 
FRIENDSHIPS 


Made  with  a 
No.  3  Kodak 
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showing   all   that  the  negative   contains.     Recomposed   picture 
enlarged  on  opposite  page. 

RECOMPOSING  BY  ENLARGING 

BY   PHIL   M.   RILEY 
Illustrated   by  the  Author 


LARGE  pictures  have  a  beau- 
ty and  impressiveness  that 
small  ones  do  not  possess, 
but  to  make  large  pictures  with 
a  large  camera  is  often  imprac- 
tical, for  such  a  camera  is  in- 
convenient to  handle  and  expen- 
sive to  use. 

One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  using  a  Kodak  is  that  a  large 
number  of  negatives  can  be 
made  at  small  cost  while  from 
these  Kodak  negatives  enlarged 
pictures,  which  provide  one  of 
the  lowest  priced  and  most  high- 
ly prized  forms  of  wall  decora- 
tion, can  easily  be  made. 


Making  bromide  enlargements 
is  a  simple  operation  and  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  photo- 
graphic amusements.  It  is  just 
as  easy  as  making  Velox  prints, 
the  only  important  difference  be- 
ing that  enlargements  are  print- 
ed by  projecting  the  negative 
image  to  a  sheet  of  bromide 
paper  with  an  enlarging  camera, 
instead  of  by  direct  contact  with 
a  negative  in  a  printing  frame. 

As  bromide  paper  is  more  sen- 
sitive to  light  than  Velox  it  must 
be  handled  and  developed  under 
an  orange  colored  light.  This 
does    not   necessitate   a   special 
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Recomposed  pictur 


darkroom,  however,  as  the  work 
can  be  done  in  the  evening'  in 
any  kitchen  or  bathroom  with 
dark  window  shades  closely 
drawn. 
The  same  work  that  can  be 


done  with  the  elaborate  enlarp:- 
ing  cameras  that  are  fitted  with 
condensing  lenses  and  powerful 
arc  lamps  can  readily  be  accom- 
plished with  the  Kodak  Enlarg- 
ing    Outfit,     which     is     made 
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especially  for  amateur  use. 
This  outfit  will  make  enlarge- 
ments of  practically  any  size, 
from  both  film  and  glass  nega- 
tives that  are  not  larger  than  4 
X  6  inches. 

By  enlarging  we  can  not  only 
obtain  large  pictures  from  small 
negatives,  but  we  also  can,  by 
masking  a  negative,  make  en- 
largements that  will  show  only 
a  part  of  what  the  negative  con- 
tains. We  can  make  a  horizon- 
tal picture  from  a  vertical  nega- 
tive and  vice  versa,  and  by  this 
method,  which  is  ivimming  by 
enlargement,  the  composition  of 
the  picture  can  often  be  greatly 
improved. 

In  our  pictui-e  making  we 
often  find  that  the  best  view- 
point from  which  a  picture  can 
be  made  is  so  far  from  the  sub- 
ject that  the  objects  of  interest 
will  appear  too  small  in  the  pic- 
ture space,  and  that  much  that 
is  not  wanted  is  included  in  the 
picture.  In  such  a  case  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  pic- 
ture from  the  best  viewpoint 
and  then  mask  the  negative  and 


make    an   enlargement   only    of 

the  part  that  contains  what  is 
wanted  in  the  finished  picture. 

Masking  the  negative  for  en- 
largement as  a  form  of  recom- 
position  is,  like  trimming  a  con- 
tact print,  a  splendid  method  of 
emphasizing  the  point  of  inter- 
est in  the  picture;  but  when  we 
improve  the  composition  of  a 
contact  print  by  trimming  we 
reduce  the  size  of  the  picture. 
We  make  no  sacrifice  of  size, 
however,  when  we  mask  a  nega- 
tive and  then  make  an  enlarge- 
ment from  the  unmasked  por- 
tion, for  we  can  make  the  en- 
larged picture  in  any  size  we 
wish. 

Recomposing  a  picture  by 
masking  is  a  fascinating  evening 
pastime  that  will  teach  us  much 
about  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion, and  when  we  have  finally 
made  an  enlargement  from  a 
negative  so  masked,  we  will 
often  be  surprised  at  the  large 
number  of  really  interesting  pic- 
tures we  can  discover  in  seem- 
ingly uninteresting  negatives. 


€^0. 


FINGER  MARKS  ON  NEGATIVES 


ORDINARY  dirt  can  be  re- 
moved from  a  negative  by 
placing  it  in  water  for  1.5 
minutes  and  then  gently  mop- 
ping it  with  a  tuft  of  wet  cot- 
ton. Finger  marks,  however, 
usually  contain  both  dirt  and 
oil,  and  water  will  not  remove 
the  oil.  Unless  the  finger  marks 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  negative  long  enough  for  the 
oil  to   penetrate     the     gelatine 


they  can  be  removed  by  gently 
rubbing  the  negative  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton  that  has  been  moisten- 
ed with  gasoline  or  benzine. 

Since  dirt  and  finger  marks  on 
a  negative  will  show  in  the 
print,  both  sides  of  negatives 
should  be  kept  clean.  The  way 
to  insure  this  is  to  handle  nega- 
tives only  by  their  edges,  and  to 
store  them  where  dust  and  dirt 
cannot  reach  them. 


A   GLIMPSE   OF   PARIS 
Made   with   a  3A   Kodak,   by  Antonio   J.   Smith 
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Made  with 

THE   DRAWBRIDGE 
a   No.    1    Special   Kodak,   by   Wm.    C.   Verburgt 

TUTTING  IT  UP"  TO  FATHER 

what  he  wrote  his  father  about 
it: 


FOR  the  youngsters,  picture- 
making  is  more  than  merely 
a  pleasant  pastime.  It 
teaches  the  child  to  be  obsei-vant 
of  what  goes  on  around  him;  it 
introduces  him  to  a  most  fas- 
cinating science;  it  stimulates 
his  curiosity  and  his  imagina- 
tion, and  makes  him  want  to 
leam. 

Perhaps  these  were  not  the 
exact  reasons  that  urged  Rich- 
ard Collamer,  aged  twelve,  60 
Kingston  Street,  Rochester,  to 
recount  in  writing  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  his  life.    But  here  is 


Dad: 

I  have  a  very  serious  question  to 
place  before  you.  However,  I  will  give 
it  to  you  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  have  spent  twelve  weary  years 
without  a  camera.  Every  real  boy  in 
the  grade  owns  one,  and  they  have 
the  time  of  their  life  taking  pictures 
of  the  other  fellas.  It  is  just  the  thing 
on  a  hike,  for  you  can  never  remember 
a  hike  as  well  if  you  don't  have  the 
pictures  of  it. 

Wake  me  up   in   the  morning  and   I 
■will   explain   the   matter   thoroughly. 
RICHARD  COLLAMER. 

Editor's  note:  He  got  the  cam- 
era. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
HOULD  you  change  your  ad-      old  and  new  addresses,  and  also 
I  dress  be  sure  to  notify  us      the  date  when  your  susbcription 
at   once,   giving  both   your      expires. 


Tin-:  uKooK 

Made  with  a  3 A  Kodak 
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KODAK  SERVICE 

WHEN  you  purchase  goods  of  our 
manufacture  you  establish  a 
claim  which  entitles  you  to  the  service 
we  extend  to  all  photographers. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  photography 
and  desire  information,  or  if  you  are  an 
experienced  worker  and  wish  to  under- 
take a  kind  of  photographic  work  with 
which  you  are  not  familiar,  write  to  us. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

One  of  the  functions  of  our  Seivice 
Department  is  to  assist  those  who  wish 
to  make  better  pictures,  and  this  service, 
like  all  other  Kodak  service,  is  rendered, 
free  of  charge. 


Addi-ess   all    Communications, 

SERVICE    DEPARTMENT,    CANADIAN    KODAK    CO..    LIMITED 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Premo 
No.  12 

for 
pictures 


EXCEPTIONALL  Y  CC XlfPA  C  T 
HIGHL  Y  EFFICIENT 

PREMO  No.  12  is  an  unusually  compact  camera, 
providing  in  the  smallest  possible  size  many 
essential  features  for  successful  picture  making  un- 
der greatly  varied  conditions. 

The  Anastigmat  lens  and  Optimo  shutter  equip- 
ment permit  a  wide  range  in  speed — 1/5  to  1/300  of 
a  second,  making  sure  of  pictures  that  would  be  im- 
possible othenvise. 

Premo  No.  12  will  take  the  Premo  Film  Pack  of 
twelve  exposures,  Eastman  Cartridge  Film  or,  where 
the  subject  calls  for  the  use  of  plates — ordinary, 
orthochromatic  or  panchromatic  plates  can  be  used 
in  plate  holders. 

The  camera  is  covered  with  fine  grain  leather,  the 
metal  parts  nickeled  or  finished  in  black  enamel,  pre- 
senting a  rich  appearance  in  harmony  with  its  me- 
chanical excellence. 

Ai  all  Kodak  Dealers 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Not  just  a  Tripod,  hit  a 

^^^m 

Kodak 

m.       M 

Metal 

^^^ 

Tripod 

Kodak 

Made    of    metal,    the 

Portrait 

construction    is    such 

Attachment 

that  the  support  given 

Brings  your  camera  in 

the  camera  is  depend- 

shai-p  focus    at   close 

ably    rigid.     An    easy 

range  —  relatively 

tripod    to    set    up    or 

small      objects      may 

take  down,  a  conveni- 

thus be  made  to  dom- 

ent tripod  to  carry. 

inate  the  print.     And 

then,  of  course,  there 

is  the  opportunity  for 

head      and      shoulder 

portraits. 

Prices, 

Price,  $0.75 

from  $3.75  up 

CANADIAN  KODi 

\K  CO.,  LIMITED 

Toronto,  ( 

Ilanada. 

At  your  Dealer's 
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The  Revolving  Back 


AUTO 
GRAFLEX 

3^i  X  4V4  and 
4x5 


A  CAMERA  that  can  be  used  for  every  kind  of  work — 
indoors  or  out.  There  is  nothing  from  the  simple 
garden  flower  to  the  speeding  aii-plane  that  cannot  be 
easily  and  satisfactorily  photographed  by  the  Revolving 
Back  Auto  Graflex. 

For  average  views  a  normal  bellows  extension  and 
medium  focus  lens  is  used,  while  the  unusually  long  bellows 
extension  accommodates  long  focus  lenses  if  large  images 
are  desired  or  when  the  subject  has  to  be  closely  approach- 
ed for  enlarged  detail. 

The  Revolving  Back  allows  the  plate  or  film  holder  to  be 
easily  and  quickly  turned  for  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
pictures  and  the  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter  giving  ex- 
posures from  1/10  to  1/1000  is  accurate  and  reliable. 

The  Revolving  Back  Auto  Graflex  takes  the  Graflex 
Plate  or  Cut  Film  Holder,  the  Graflex  Magazine  Plate 
Holder,  the  Graflex  Film  Pack  Adapter  and  the  Graflex 
Roll  Holder  for  Eastman  Graflex  Film. 

The   Graflex    cataloeue    free    at    your   dealer's    or    by    mail 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Special 

J  J'////  A'odak  A)iastii>i>iat  /e)is          ,^^^^^-.__^ 

1%  X  2^2  inches           ■■■■O    ^X 

Price,  $16.50      ^ 

■4#l 

r 

Here  is  the  camera  actual    ^^^B 
size — there's   always   room    |H^H 

for  it.                      mSk 

) 

A  quick-action  camera,  too    B^H 
— a  matter  of  seconds  from     ^»r^ 
pocket  to  picture.                       ■•J^.  f 

^vkv^^^^^^^^B 

No  focusing — pull  out  the       Pyi    P^^W^^^B 
front  and  you're  ready.           n  it ^Mi ^ii    l^B 

And  that  the  V.P.K.  Special 
is  a  practical  picture-taker 
in  every  sense  is  evidenced 
by    its    lens    equipment — 
Kodak      Anastig-mat      lens 
f.7.7  and  Kodak  Ball  Bear- 
ing Shutter. 

■ 

Autographic,  of  course.  All 
Kodaks  are. 

A^o  photographic  equipment  is 
complete  icithoiit  a   W  P.  K. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

Toronto,  Canada. 

/>'/ 


I 


When  a  finisher  wants  to  convince 
you  that  he  does  quality  work,  he 
never  fails  to  explain  that  "all  prints 
are  made  on 


VELOX 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Canada. 


No.  2C  Autographic 
Kodak  Jr. 

with 

Kodak 
Anastigmat 
f.7.7  Lens 

Price, 

$25.00 


KODAK  Anastigmat  f.7.7  lens  brings  to  this  capable 
camera  a  high  grade  optical  equipment  with  all  its  ad- 
vantag-es  of  definition  and  flatness  of  field.  The  lens  is 
specially  designed  for  this  particular  Kodak,  and  used 
thereon  it  is  the  equal  in  definition  (sharpness)  of  any 
anastigmat,  regardless  of  price. 

Its  pictures  are  2~^  x  4%  inches — large  enough  to 
include  the  view,  and  yet  clever  construction  keeps  the 
camera  pocket  size. 

The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with  cable 
release.  Speeds  of  1  25,  1  50  and  1 100  of  a  second  are 
provided  as  well  as  time  and  bulb  action. 

And  to  complete  its  appointments  there  is  the  auto- 
graphic feature,  exclusively  Eastman,  which  permits 
you  to  write  date  and  title  on  the  film  at  the  time. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  Liamted 
TORONTO.  CANADA. 


For  Pictures 


The  lA  GRAFLEX 

ClcctdgAa/iAcc^ 

Lir.HT  and  compact,  the  lA  Graflex  nevertheless  embodies  all 
■*  the  features  that  make  for  Graflex  supremacy. 

You  have  absolute  control  of  focus  and  composition  ot  the  full 
size  image  as  you  watch  it  in  the  focusing  hood — up  to  the 
instant  the  exposure  is  made. 

The  fast  lens  and  focal  plane  shutter  equipment,  with  auto- 
matic exposures  of  y^  to  ^-^-^-^  of  a  second  and  adjustments  tor 
"time"  and  retarded  exposures,  make  the  lA  Graflex  available 
for  an  almost  unlimited  range  of  subjects — from  a  humming  bird 
on  the  wing  to  an  indoor  portrait.  Also  for  making  pictures 
under  trying  light  conditions  or  in  dull  and  cloudy  weather. 

The  lA  Graflex  is  autographic,  every  negative  can  be  dated 
and  titled  at  the  time  of  exposure.  It  loads  in  daylight,  with 
Graflex    Roll    Film    of   six    or    twelve   exposures. 

Graflex  catalogue  at  Kodak  Dealer!.  o>   free  by  mail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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All  by  Daylight 


Kodak  Film  Tank 


There  is  plenty  of  room  for  it 
in  the  luggage  and  the  resulting 
negatives,  as  far  as  development 
goes,  could  not  have  been  improved 
upon. 

No  dark-room;  develop  your  films 
anywhere,  anytime. 

And  the  outfit  is  so  simple  to 
work  that  there's  nothing  to  it 
hut    fun. 

The  Kodak  Film  Tank  ranges  in 
price    from   $3.50    up. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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READY    FOR    THE    NIGHT 


S: 


KODAKING  ON  A  MOTOR  TOIR 

BY  PHIL  M.  RILEY 
Illustrated    by    the    Author 

the  two  weeks'  annual  vacation 
(luring  which  tlic  average  mortal 
tries  to  absorb  enough  of  the  joy 


si   OMiiBODY    lias    said    that    all 
anticipation,   realization   and 


enjoyment  has  three  phases — 
recollection.  It  is  certain  that 
Kodakery — the  use  of  a  Kodak — 
adds  zest  to  realization,  vitalizes 
recollection  and  even  whets  antici- 
pation.    This  is  especially  true  of 


and  stimulus  of  outdoor  life  to 
last  him  through  the  following 
fifty  weeks  of  semi-captivity. 

If  the  vacationist  Kodaks  as  he 
goes    he    will    look    forward    with 
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greater  pleasure  to  his  all  too 
short  period  of  freedom;  he  will 
have  far  greater  fim  while  it  lasts, 
and  he  will  have  graphic  as  well  as 
mental  reminiscences  which  can  be 
more   readily   shared   with    others. 

This  is  an  experience  which 
every  Kodaker  knows.  To  the 
motorist,  whose  vacation  is  a 
camping  tour  amid  new  scenes 
year  by  year,  photographing  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  the  trip 
is  a  pastime  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  for  he  is  not 
only  recording  human  exper- 
iences, both  pleasurable  and 
humorous,  but  amassing  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  that  will  be  more 
highly  prized  than  any  he  can 
buy — because  he  made  them  him- 
self 

From  the  start  to  the  finish  of 
the  trip  there  are  many  interest- 
ing things  to  photograph  that 
will    be    looked    at    with    pleasant 


remembrance  later  on.  There  is 
the  car  itself  with  all  aboard  and 
the  camp  equipment  strapped  to 
the  running  board.  There  are 
picturesque  stretches  of  highway, 
often  with  the  car  included.  There 
are  the  scenic  beauties  along 
the  way — landscapes,  waterscapes, 
views  of  farm  life,  historic  and 
beautiful  homes  and  buildings. 
There  are  camp  scenes  with  the 
tent  pitched  and  the  ear  placed  so 
that  its  headlights  will  shine 
within;  the  camp  fire  burning  and 
the  jolly  task  of  preparing  dinner 
and  the  merrier  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing it.  And  finally  there  are  the 
outdoor  portraits  and  group  pic- 
tures to  be  made  of  the  members 
of  the  party,  and  many  snapshots 
of  humorous  little  incidents  Avhich 
add  human  interest  to  the  collec- 
tion and  bring  a  hearty  laugh  of 
recollection  long  afterward.  These 
subjects  and  many  more  are  good 
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ALONG   THE   RIVER 


picture  material,  and  the  Kodak 
is  ever  ready  to  record  them  all. 

On  a  motor  camping  tour  the 
photographic  equipment  need  not 
appreciably  add  to  the  luggage.  A 
Kodak  and  the  films  for  several 
dozen  pictures  can  readily  be 
stored  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  the 
car  doors.  There  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  extra  films.  If 
needed  they  can  be  bought  in 
every  city  and  in  almost  every 
large  village. 

Ordinarily  the  camerist  will  pre- 
fer to  develop  his  films  at  home 
at  the  end  of  the  tour.  But  when 
the  trip  takes  him  to  places  which 
ho  may  not  visit  again,   there   is 


great  satisfaction  in  being 
assured  before  leaving  the  local- 
ity, that  the  desired  pictures  have 
been  obtained.  This  means  de- 
velopment on  the  spot.  With  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank  this  can  read- 
ily be  done  anywhere.  No  impro- 
vised   darkroom    is    necessary. 

The  transfer  box,  in  which  the 
tank  is  packed,  is  but  little 
larger  than  a  loaf  of  bread.  The 
fixing  bath  can  be  prepared  in 
any  granite  ware  pail  or  pan, 
while  the  shore  of  a  lake,  pond, 
river  or  brook  of  clean  water 
affording  good  washing  facilities 
is  the  only  workshop  required.  If 
one   works  under   the  shade  of   a 
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tree  rather  than  in  full  sunlight, 
01  better  still,  during  the  evening 
twilight,  and  takes  pains  to  wash 
all  of  the  developer  out  of  the 
film  with  several  changes  of  water, 
the  negatives  can  be  removed  from 
the  developing  tank  and  placed  in 
the  fixing  bath  Avithout  becoming 
fogged. 

With  the  aid  of  film  clips  and 
strings,  the  film  may  be  suspended 
in  a  pond  or  stream  for  wash- 
ing, after  which  it  may  be  hung 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree  to  dry.* 

Thus  by  the  Kodak  method  of 
jihotograjihy,     it     is   a   very   easy 


*This  method  of  washing  films  in  lakes 
and  ponds  is  discussed  ou  page  20. 


matter  to  load  the  camera,  ex- 
pose the  films  and  develop  the 
negatives,  even  with  the  meager 
facilities  available  on  a  motor 
camping    tour. 

The  use  of  a  Kodak  adds  an- 
other worth-while  pastime  to  the 
many  joys  of  the  trip.  Without 
tlie  Kodak,  motor  touring  Avould 
lose  half  its  full  measure  of 
appeal  to  lovers  of  nature  and 
outdoor   life. 

The  Kodak  not  only  makes  the 
pictures  we  want  but  its  auto- 
graphic feature  enables  us  to 
write  the  date  and,  if  we  desire, 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
pictures  were  taken,  on  each  film 
immediately  after  it  is  exposed. 
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EEDDY  SNAPS  THE  SHUTTER  ox  HIS  THIRD  VISIT  TO 
THE  BANQUET  HALL 


FILMING  PLUME  TAIL 

BY  HOWARD  TAYLOR  MIDDLETON 

lUusti'ated    hy   the   Author 


OF  all  the  little  creatures  of  the 
squirrel,  is  the  most  fascinat- 
wild,  to  me,  Plume  Tail,  the 
ing.  As  a  photographic  subject, 
ho  is  just  aggravating  enough  to 
make  the  game  of  getting  his  por- 
trait worthwhile  sport. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  snap  him,  I 
wonder,  as  he  clung  head  down- 
ward upon  a  tree  trunk  and  dared 
you  to  take  his  picture?  If  you 
have  tried  and  failed,  here's  a  tip 
for  you:  Do  not  allow  the  rascal 
to  realize  your  interest  in  him. 
Ignore  him  utterly,  standing  mo- 
tionless the  while,  and  pretty  soon 
you  will  see,  out  of  the  tail  of 
your  apparently  disinterested  eye, 
his  inquisitive  little  nose,  all  a- 
wrinkle    with    curiosity,     creeping 


toward  you  round  tlie  trunk. 

When  you  make  the  move  neces- 
sary to  aim  the  camera,  do  it  very 
gradually;  the  slightest  quick  mo- 
tion on  your  part  will  send  him 
scurrying  to  the  tree  top. 

By  leaving  bait  about,  and  by 
making  it  a  point  to  treat  him 
courteously  whene'er  you  meet,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  gain  the  f  riend- 
sliij)  of  even  a  truly  wild  Plume 
Tail,  bo  he  Grey  Coat,  Reddy 
Chickaree,  or  Stripes,  the  chip- 
munk, to  the  extent  where  photo- 
graphing him  becomes  an  easy 
matter. 

The  embryo  wild  life  photog- 
rapher Avill  do  well  to  make  his 
first  attempts  at  squirrel  portrait- 
ure   in    a   city    park.      In    such    a 
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place,  he  will  find  Plume  Tail  both 
friendly  and  accommodating,  and 
a  series  of  interesting  pictures  is 
simply  a  matter  of  time  and 
patience. 

Any  l^nd  camera  can  produce 
good  results,  but  with  a  pocket 
camera  that  is  smaller  than  2%  x 
4%  (the  2C  size)  it  is  best  to  use  a 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  in 
order  to  get  as  large  an  image  as 
possible.  The  writer  has  been  most 
fortunate    by    placing   his   camera 


upon  a  tripod,  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  spot 
in  which  he  hopes  to 
snap  Plume  Tail,  and 
then  luring  the  subject 
there  through  the  me- 
dium of  bait. 

To  procure  a  self  por- 
trait,   establish    your 
studio  in  His  Squirrel- 
ship  's    favorite    haunt, 
and,  if  our  camera  is  a 
fixed  focus  Brownie  or 
Premo,   fitted    with      a 
Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment,  it    should    be 
placed  so  that  the  front 
of   the  portrait  attach- 
ment   will    be    exactly 
31^  feet  from  the  bait. 
If    a   portrait      attach- 
ment is  used  on  a  focus- 
ing camera,  the  distance 
that  the  front  of  the  at- 
tachment must  be  placed 
from   the   bait  will   de- 
pend   upon    where    the 
focusing  indicator  is  set 
on  the  focusing  scale.  If 
it   is   set   at  the   6-foot 
mark,  the  front  of  the 
portrait  attachment  must  be  2  feet, 
6  inches  from  the  tree.     If  placed 
at  any  of  the  other  marks  on  the 
scale  the  instructions  that  are  fur- 
nished   with    the    portrait    attach- 
ment should  be  followed. 

A  very  slender  thread  must  be 
run  from  the  shutter  release  lever 
through  a  tiny  forked  stick  thrust 
into  the  ground  to  a  screw-eye  in 
a  tree  trunk,  and  thence  to  the 
bait — a  dangling  fat  peanut.  The 
camera  must  be  firmly  attached  to 
a  tripod,  the  legs  of  which  are  only 
jjartly  extended,  so  that  the  camera 
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will  not  be  more  than  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  If  the  tripod 
legs  are  well  spread  and  firmly 
pressed  into  the  ground,  the  cam- 
era will  remain  stationary  when 
the  furry  guest  takes  the  peanut — 
and  leaves  his  image  in  payment 
for  the  banquet.  A  stake,  with  an 
Eastman  Kodapod  or  Optipod  at- 
tached, may  take  the  place  of  the 
tripod   if    desired. 

Before  inducing  a  squirrel  to 
take  his  own  picture,  it  might  be 
well  to  put  out  nuts  with  threads 
attached  for  a  while  in  order  that 
Plume  Tail  may  grow  accustomed 
to  a  meal  with  a  string  to  it.     At 


the  beginning  of  his  initiation,  it  is 
possible  he  will  attempt  to  bury  the 
treasure  on  the  spot,  or,  seizing  it 
in  his  jaws  and  finding  it  attached 
by  a  thread  to  a  branch,  stake  or 
tree  trunk,  as  the  case  may  be,  he 
will  immediately  indulge  in  a  series 
of  acrobatics  in  an  effort  to  free 
his  prize  from  its  anchorage. 
Throwing  himself  violently  back- 
ward, and  scampering  madly  away 
until  the  taut  thread  sends  him 
heels  over  head,  are  two  of  the  acts 
to  be  looked  for  on  Plume  Tail's 
program  while  he  is  budding  into 
a  full-fledged  film  star. 

At    last,   fully    assured    through 
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innumerable  somersaults  that  his 
athletic  exercises  are  of  no  avail,  he 
calmly  sits  himself  down  upon  his 
haunches  and  proceeds  to  eat  the 
nut.  As  this  posture  is  the  correct 
one,  photographically,  be  wise  and 
do  not  hitch  your  camera  to  the 
thread  until  the  acrobatics  are  at 
an  end  and  Plume  Tail  has  reached 
the  stage  in  his  education  where 
he  has  learned  to  lunch  with 
dignity,  like  a  true  gentleman. 

If  he  insists  upon  biting  the 
thread  in  two  before  a  portrait 
can  be  procured,  as  often  happens, 
a  fine  strand  of  wire  a  few  inches 
long  should  be  substituted  at  the 
nut  end  of  the  line.  This  pre- 
caution taken,  it  is  a  pretty  safe 
bet  you'll  bag  him  in  the  con- 
ventional attitude  of  all  the  squir- 
rel  clan. 

Prior  to  hitting  upon  the  idea  of 
wire  strands  as  a  precaution  against 
sharp  teeth,  the  writer  found 
Eeddy  Chickaree  particularly  apt 
at  severing  the  string  from  the  bait 
before  the  shutter  was  tripped, 
and  it  was  only  after  many  at- 
tempts that  he  secured  a  self  por- 
trait. It  was  finally  secured  in 
this  manner :  Three  succulent  black 
walnuts  were  fastened  to  a  thread, 
and  these  threads,  after  having 
been  run  through  a  screw-eye  at 
the  tip  of  the  horizontal  branch 
which  comprised  the  studio,  were 
fastened  to  a  single  thread  which 
led  to  the  shutter  trip  of  the  long- 
focus  Premo.  This  was  done  in  the 
hope  that  Reddy  would  pull  the 
main  thread  at  least  once  during 
his  three  visits.  The  illustration 
proves  that  he  photographed  him- 
self when  making  the  second  trip, 
the   dangling  thread  end  showing 


where  the  walnut,  already  taken, 
was  originally  fastened. 

Self  portraits  of  squirrels  can  be 
made  with  a  camera  that  has  an 
automatic  shutter — one  .that  does 
not  need  setting  for  each  expos- 
ure— by  any  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing methods: 

The  first  method  is  to  use  a 
thread  that  is  of  just  sufficient 
strength  to  trip  the  shutter  before 
breaking.  If  the  thread  does  not 
break  and  the  squirrel  makes  sev- 
eral pulls,  in  trying  to  get  the 
nut,  numerous  exposures  will  be 
made  on  the  same  film.  The 
thread  should  be  tested  by  pulling 
on  the  end  where  the  nut  is  to  be 
tied,  after  the  camera  is  set  up. 
If  the  thread  does  not  break  as 
soon  as  the  shutter  is  tripped,  a 
lighter  one  should  be  used. 

The  second  method:  Place  a 
rubber  band  over  the  shutter  re- 
lease lever  and  around  the  base  of 
the  camera.  After  this  is  done, 
one  end  of  a  twig  should  be  insert- 
ed beneath  the  shutter  lever,  the 
other  end  resting  on  the  camera 
base.  A  thread  is  then  fastened  in 
the  center  of  the  twig.  When 
Plume  Tail  grabs  the  bait,  the  twig 
is  pulled  away,  and  the  tension  of 
tlie  rubber  band  not  only  snaps 
the  shutter  but  prevents  more  than 
one  exposure. 

The  third  method:  Procure  a 
Hold  Fast  mouse  trap  (the  two  for 
a  nickel  kind),  and  tack  it  to  a 
stake,  pedal  end  toward  the 
ground.  Having  pointed  the  stake 
for  driving,  bore  two  small  holes 
ill  it,  one  at  either  end  of  the  trap. 
Pn-ive  the  stake,  with  trap  at- 
tached, into  the  ground  beneath 
the  camera,  and  fasten  two  threads, 
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one  fine,  the  other  coarse  and 
strong,  to  wire  loop  of  trap.  Run 
fine  thread  from  loop  of  set  trap 
through  hole  in  stake  to  shutter 
trip,  making  it  taut.  Then  gently 
release  trap  with  hands  until  the 
loop  travels  far  enough  to  trip  the 
shutter,  but  no  farther.  Then  tie  it 
in  that  position  with  coarse  thread. 
Fasten    another    light     thread     to 


pedal  of  trap  and  run  through 
hole  in  stake  to  bait.  Setting  the 
trap  once  more,  a  touch  on  the 
baited  line  will  be  found  to  snap 
the  shutter  successfully  without 
undue  jar,  as  the  loop  of  the  trap 
will  only  travel  far  enough  to  re- 
lease shutter  before  being  brought 
to  a  halt  by  the  coarse  thread 
tether. 


LUNCH    TIME 
Made  with  a  Kodah,  by  Edith  S.  Watson 
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The  Badly  Under-Exposed  Pi 
in    tioentij   sec 


JIMMIE   PHOTOGRAPHS  HIS  CLUB  ROOM 


JIMMIE  HATCH,  liome  from 
school  for  the  week-end,  was 
proudly  showing  his  father  his 
Brownie  book.  It  was  really  a 
pictorial  record  of  the  month  that 
had  passed  since  his  fourteenth 
birthday,  ^n  which  he  got  his  first 
young-man 's-suit  and  a  Brownie 
camera,  making  it  a  very  import- 
ant  birthday,   indeed. 

' '  This  is  inside  the  club  room  in 
our  dormitory  building.  We  spend 
rainy  days  there,  playing  checkers, 
mostly, ' '   explained   Jimmie. 

''It  looks  like  a  nice  comfort- 
able place,  Jimmy,  but  the  picture 
is  too  dark.  I  wonder  if  you  gave 
the  negative  a  long  enough  ex- 
posure," said  Mr.  Hatch. 

"Well,  as  it  was  a  cloudy  day,  I 


took  another  one  with  a  longer 
exposure,  too.  See  here.  Nothing 
wrong  with  this  one,  is  there?" 
asked  Jimmie,  turning  the  page. 
* '  This  one  is  eighty  seconds.  Other 
one  was   twenty." 

' '  That 's  more  like  it, ' '  com- 
mented Jimmie 's  father.  ' '  The 
wood-work  and  walls  are  kind  of 
dull,    aren  't   they,    Jimmie  ? ' ' 

' ' Say,  anybody 'd  think  you  M 
been  right  there.  They  are  pretty 
dark  all  right.  Didn't  reflect 
much  light,  then,  did  they?" 

"That's  why  you  m^ist  give 
them  more  time,"  agreed  Mr. 
Hatch.  ' '  When  you  have  a  difficult 
subject,  with  poor  light,  it's  a  good 
]dan  to  make  two  pictures,  giving 
one    tlie    exposure    you    think    is 
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right  and  the  other  three  to  four 
times  as  much.  Then,  even  if  they 
are  both  good,  as  often  happens, 
owing  to  the  latitude  of  the  film, 
yet  one  will  be  better  than  the 
other.  You  can  tell  this  from  the 
prints  and  you  can  easily  study  the 
negatives  afterward  and  see  why 
one  is  better,"  Mr.  Hatch  sug- 
gested. 

' '  Then  after  a  little  wliilc,  may- 
be, I  '11  always  know  tiie  right 
length  of  time  and  the  right  stop 
opening   to   use."   smiled   Jimmie. 

' '  That 's  it  exactly, ' '  Mr.  Hatch 
agreed.  "When  I  take  a  picture 
I  always  put  the  autographic 
record  right  on  the  film — the  date, 
the  lengtli  of  time  and  the  stop 
that  I  used.  Then  I  can  tell  after- 
wards when  the  picture  was  made 
and  why  some  pictures  are  better 
than  others." 


' '  The  manual  tells  something 
about  the  time  and  stop,  too,  but 
1  forgot  to  take  the  manual  along 
that  day,"  Jimmie  explained. 

"Better  keep  the  manual  with 
you  whenever  you  go  after  pic- 
tures, for  a  while.  It's  better  to 
karn  how  to  make  things  turn  out 
well  than  to  learn  later  why  they 
didn't  turn  out  well,"  cautioned 
Mr.    Hatch. 

And  Jimmie  Hatch  said  lie 
guessed  tliat's  what  the  manual 
was    meant    for,    anyway. 


^ 


A  picture  tells  its  story  at  a 
glance — tells  it  compreliensively 
and  accurately. 


^  D  ( 


Made   \vith  a  No.   2   Brow] 
by   L.    E.   Simpson 
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AiiovE,  Made  with  a  No.  1 

Kodak    Jr.,    by    James  J. 
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On   right,   Made   with   an 
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Cunningham. 
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Ryan. 
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LIGHTNING  FLASH   SILHOUETTES 


Fig.   1 
Made  by  J.  E.  Smale 

BRIEF  as  is  the  lightning 's  flasli 
its  brilliancy  is  so  great  that 
it  can  be  recorded  with  any 
kind  of  hand  camera. 

While  all  photographs  of  spec- 
tacular streams  of  lightning  sliow 
much  that  we  were  unable  to  ob- 
serve when  the  flash  occurred,  the 
most  interesting  ones  are  those 
that  record,  in  addition  to  the  flash, 
the  tall  landscape  objects  which  the 
lightning  discloses  silhouetted 
against  the  sky  on  a 
dark  night.  This  is 
shown  by  a  com- 
parison of  our  illus- 
trations. 

Pictures  of  the  type 
of  Figs.  1  and  2  can  be 
made  whenever  a  fair 
expanse  of  sky  is  visi- 
ble on  either  side  of 
trees,  telephone  poles, 
church  spires  and 
other  objects  that 
stand  high  above  the 
ground. 

The    trees,    through 


or  between  which  dis- 
tant views  can  be  seen 
from  many  homes,  and 
from  cottages  a  n  d 
hotels  where  people 
spend  their  vacations, 
make  especially  inter- 
esting pictures,  when 
recorded  in  silhouette, 
by  the  illumination  of 
the  lightning  in  the 
distance. 

Composing    a    land- 
scape picture  by  look- 
ing in  the  finder,  on  a 
dark  night  is,of  course, 
impossible,  but  it  is  always  possi- 
ble to  arrange  a  pleasing  composi- 
tion by  the  aid  of  lightning  flashes 
which  occur  before  any  exposures 
are    made.  This    can    be    done    by 
sighting  across  the  top  or  the  side 
of   the   camera.      The   writer     has 
frequently    employed    this    method, 
with  both  folding  and  box  cameras, 
and  has  found  it  very  satisfactory. 
When    making    the    pictures    the 
camera  must  be  placed  on  a  tripod, 


Fig.  2 
Made  hy  J.  E.  Smale 
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a  table  or  some  other  rigid  support. 
Tlie  largest  leus  stop  should  bo 
used,  the  shutter  opened  on  * '  time ' ' 
and  left  open  until  a  flash  has  oc- 
curred, after  which  it  should  be 
closed  and  the  film  reeled  to  the 
next  number. 

If  the  pictures  are  made  during 
a  downpour  of  rain,  and  the  camera 
is  set  up  in  a  room,  the  window 
through  which  the  lens  is  pointed 
should  be  open,  for  it  is  rarely  pos- 
sible to  photograph  through  win- 
dow glass  and  get  sharp  images. 
Ordinary  wire  window  screens 
need  not  be  removed,  unless  they 
are  dusty  or  the  openings  in  the 
meshes  are  partly  closed  with 
paint. 

When  photographing  through  a 
wire  screen  the  camera  should  be 
placed  on  the  window  sill,  or  on  a 
table,  and  the  lens  placed  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  screen,  squarely 
facing  it.  The  writer  has  photo- 
graphed through  wire  screens  by 
placing  the  front  of  a  box  camera, 
and  also  the  end  of  the  bed  of  a 
folding  hand  camera,  in  contact 
Avith  the  screen  and  found  no  evi- 
dence of  the  screen  in  the  result- 
ing pictures. 

Silhouettes  of  tall  objects  on  the 
landscape  can  also  be  made  at 
night  by  the  illumination  that  is 
furnished  by  the  sheet  lightning 
that  spreads  across  a  broad  ex- 
l>anse  of  sky.  When  this  is  so  far 
away  that  the  thunder  which 
accompanies  it  cannot  be  heard  it 
gives  much  less  illumination  than 
the  fiery  streamers,  and  it  will  bo 
wise  to  leave  the  shutter  open 
until  five  or  six  discharges  have 
occurred. 

Pictures   similar    to    Fig.    3    can 


Made    by 


Fig.  3 

Ernest    Kitchen 


be  made  at  might  wherever  a  broad 
expanse  of  sky  can  be  seen,  by  the 
same  method  recommended  for 
making  silhouettes  by  the  light- 
ning 's  flash. 
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Brilliant     jiic-turos    can 
made  with  clean  lenses. 
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ON  THE  ALERT 
Made  with  a  No.  1  Kodal:  Jr.,  hy  James  J.  Byan 


WASHING  FILMS  IN  LAKES  AND  PONDS 


AN  EMERGENCY  METHOD 


TOURISTS,  sportsmen  and 
vacationists  often  make  pic- 
tures under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, and  they  want  to  know 
what  their  negatives  contain  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  expos- 
ures  were   made. 

Developing  on  the  spot,  in  a 
Kodak  Film  Tank,  with  Kodak 
Tank  Developer  Powders,  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  and  fixing  the  neg- 
atives with  Kodak  Acid  Fixing 
Powders  is  equally  simple,  as  the 
entire  equipment  needed  for  de- 
veloping and  fixing  films  can  easily 
be  packed  in  a  travelling  bag.  The 
facilities  for  washing  the  negatives 
must,  however,  ,be  found  where 
the  developing  is  done. 


The  writer  has  washed  film  neg- 
atives in  trays,  pails,  washbowls 
and  bathtubs,  and  also  in  lakes  and 
ponds,  and,  when  on  an  outing, 
always  prefers  a  lake  or  pond  to 
any  other  washing  tank  that  may 
be  available. 

Washing  films  in  deep  water  has 
much  to  commend  it,  for  the  chem- 
icals are  washed  out  in  30  to  45 
minutes,  and  the  negatives  need 
no  attention  until  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  water  and  hung  up  to 
dry. 

A  very  efficient  way  of  washing 
films  in  lakes  and  ponds  is  first 
to  attach  a  Kodak  Film  Clip  to 
each  end  of  the  roll  and,  after  one 
clip  has  been  tied  to  a  board,  or 


WHEN  THE  DAYS   WERE  COLD 
Made  with  a  Premo,hy  Louis  F.  Bucher 
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THE  SHORE  OF   THE  LAKE 

Made   with  a   Kcdal-,  hy  Edith  S.  Watson 


aiiytliing  else  that  will  float,  to 
lower  the  film  in  the  water.  The 
clip  on  the  free  end  of  the  roll  will 
serve  as  a  weight  for  keeping  the 
film  hanging  straight  downward 
in  the  water. 

If  a  light  breeze  is  blowing,  or 
if  there  is  a  current  which  would 
cause  the  float  to  drift,  it  should 
be  anchored  with  a  rope  tied  to  a 
stone  which  is  lowered  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  water  must  be  clear  and 
also  deep  enough  so  that  the  film 


will  not  come  in  contact  with 
weeds  or  anything  else  that  would 
scratch  the  negatives. 

Suspending  films  from  a  float 
when  the  water  is  rough  cannot  be 
recommended,  for  the  negatives 
would  be  apt  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  anchor  rope  or  with  partly 
submerged  sticks,  vegetation  or 
some  of  the  innumerable  things 
that  float  about  in  rough  water. 
The  films  can,  however,  be  well 
rinsed  in  rough  water,  tlien  dried 
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and  finally  washed  when  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 

It  is  risky  to  wash  films  in  the 
current  of  a  river  or  a  creek,  be- 
cause most  running  streams  carry 
sediment  which  would  scratch  the 
negatives  badly.  If,  however,  a 
quiet  pool  can  be  found,  (where 
the  flood  waters  cut  into  the  bank) 
it  may  be  safe  to  place  the  neg- 
atives in  it  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  dry  them,  and  give  them  a 
thorough  washing  after  reaching 
home. 

While  these  methods  of  washing 
films  are  thoroughly  practical  they 
are  only  recommended  as  emer- 
gency measures,  and  when  they 
are  employed  the  following  pre- 
cautions should  be  carefully  ob- 
served : 

Always  use  a  fresh  acid  fixing 
bath    and    leave   the    negatives    in 


this  bath  half  an  hour  or  longer, 
moving  them  about  in  the  bath 
occasionally  so  the  solution  will 
have  free  access  to  both  the.  front 
and  back  of  each  negative. 

The  water  in  small  lakes  and 
ponds  is  pretty  sure  to  be  warm  in 
July  and  August,  and  unless  the 
gelatine  coating  on  the  film  has 
been  well  hardened  by  thorough 
fixing  in  a  fresh  acid  fixing  bath 
it  is  apt  to  frill,  that  is,  pucker  up 
or  leave  its  support,  when  left  a 
long  time  in  warm  water. 

If  the  thermometer  used  for 
testing  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  shows  that  the  water  in 
which  the  films  are  to  be  washed 
is  warmer  than  55  degrees  do  not 
wash  them  for  more  than  10  min- 
utes, then,  after  they  are  dry,  they 
should  be  washed  again,  at  home, 
for  a  full  hour  in  running  water,  or 
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ill  twelve  changes  at  five  minute 
intervals,  in  a  tray.  It  takes 
longer  to  wash  the  chemicals  out 
of  films  after  they  have  once  dried 
than  immediately  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  fixing  bath. 

Conditions  vary  so  greatly  that 
no  definite  instructions  can  be 
given  that  will  apply  to  all  cases. 

When  conditions  are  so  unfavor- 
able .that  the  negatives  ^iannot 
be  given  a  thorough  washing  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  wash  enough  of 
the  chemicals  out  of  the  films  so 
that  they  will  not  crystallize  on 
the  surface  of  the  negatives  after 
they  are  dry.  A  very  few  minutes' 
washing  will  effect  this.  The  thing 
to  guard  against  is  injury  to  the 
wet  gelatine  in  which  the  image  is 
imbedded. 


Should  there  be  any  sediment  on 
the  negatives  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  water  this  can  be  re- 
moved by  drawing  them,  very 
gently  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  under  water.  Should  any 
dirt  be  left  on  them  they  will  feel 
gritty  when  dry.  This  dirt  can 
easily  be  removed  at  any  time, 
but  the  only  way  to  do  it  without 
injuring  the  films  is  to  place  them 
in  clear  water  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  then  place  each  film  on  a 
sheet  of  glass  and  gently  wipe  off 
the  dirt  with  a  tuft  of  wet  absorb- 
ent cotton. 

By  the  exercise  of  a  little  in- 
genuity films  can  be  perfectly 
developed,  fixed  and  washed  under 
nearly  all  the  conditions  that  con- 
front us   on  our   outings. 


WHEN  WERE  THE  PICTURES  MADE? 


GRANDMOTHER  FORBES  thought 
it  would  be  fun  to  show- 
Mary  Jane,  aged  nine,  the 
old  family  photograph  album.  But 
she  forgot  that  nine-year-olds  are 
inquisitive    little    people. 

' '  Grandma,  how  old  was  mother 
when  you  made  her  that  dress?" 

"Grandma,  how  long  ago  did 
Uncle  Bob  have  that  funny  bicy- 
cle?" 

"Grandma,  was  daddy  my 
grandpa  when  he  wore  those  long 
whiskers  ? ' ' 

But  Grandma  couldn't  answer 
all  of  Mary  Jane's  questions. 
Times    had    changed,     styles     had 


changed,  bicycles  had  changed — 
and  grandma  couldn't  remember 
the  details.  She  wished  that  she 
had  written  the  children's  ages  on 
the  photograi^hs  when  they  were 
taken,  long  ago. 

With  Kodaks  or  Folding  Brown- 
ies, dates  and  titles  can  easily  be 
written  on  each  negative  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  exposed.  Eight 
now  dates  and  titles  may  not 
seem  so  important.  A  few  years 
hence  they  will  be  invaluable. 
You  are  not  getting  the  most 
out  of  your  picture  making 
unless  you  use  the  autographic 
feature. 
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SERVICE   DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

DEVELOPING    AND    FIXING    IN 
HOT  WEATHER 

KODAK  roll  films  can  be  developed  in  a  Kodak  Film  Tank 
and  Premo  Film  Pack  Films  can  be  developed  in  a 
Premo  Tank  at  any  temperature  between  45  and  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  developing  them  in  a  solution 
that  is  warmer  than  70  degrees  F.  is  not  recommended,  because 
the  gelatine  in  which  the  silver  salts  are_  imbedded  softens  dur- 
ing development,  and,  if  the  developer  is  too  warm  the  gelatine 
will  loosen  from  its   support    and    the    negatives  will    be    ruined. 

Water  that  is  not  warmer  than  70  degrees  F.  can  be  had 
almost  everywhere  outside  of  the  hot  belts,  even  when  no  ice  is 
obtainable.  Wells  and  underground  cisterns  .  keep  water  cool. 
The  basements  and  cellars  of  most  residences  are  cool  enough 
for  keeping  a  jug  or  a  bottle  of  water  below  70  degrees  F.,  even 
on  the  hottest  of  summer  days. 

Cool  water  can  usually  be  drawn  from  a  lake  or  a  deep  pond 
in  hot  weather,  by  lowering  a  jug  into  deep  water.  Fasten  a 
stone  to  the  jug,  tie  a  rope  to  the  jug  handle  and  attach  a  stout 
cord,  that  is  as  long  as  the  rope,  to  the  cork.  After  the  jug 
has  been  lowered  into  deep  water,  pull  out  the  cork,  and  the 
water  that  lies  at  the  level  of  the  jug  will  rush    into    it. 

Always  use  a  fresh  acid  fixing  bath  in  hot  weather,  and  leave 
the  negatives  in  this  bath  for  about  an  hour.  If  this  is  done, 
the  acid  will  harden  the  gelatine  sufficiently  so  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  the  gelatine  leaving  its  support  when  the  neg- 
atives are  finally  washed. 

Keep  the  temperature  of  the  fixing  bath  down  to  50  degrees 
F.,  if  possible.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  do  not  dissolve 
the  chemicals  of  which  the  fixing  bath  is  composed  until  just 
a  few  moments  before  the  films  are  to  be  placed  in  the  bath. 

Hypo  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  dis- 
solving and  a  freshly  prepared  fixing  bath  is,  therefore,  much 
cooler  than  one  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air  for  some  time 

Do  not  guess  at  the  temperature  of  either  the  developer  or 
the  fixing  bath.    Alrvays  fesf  toiiperature  zvith  a  thermoincto  . 

If  you  wish  to  develop  films  or  plates  in  places  where  no 
water  as  cool  as  70  degrees  F.  can  be  obtained,  write  to  us  tor 
special  instructions,  for  this  emergency  work. 


Address  all  Communications, 

vService  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co..  Limited 

Toronto,    Canada. 
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The  Pocket  Premo 

FOR  the  hunting  trip  take  a  Pocket  Premo— 
it's  hardly  a  handful — but  it  makes  pic- 
tures of  a  satisfactory  size,  2}(x3}(  inches. 

Loads  in  daylight  easily  and  quickly  with  a 
Premo  Film  Pack  of  twelve  exposures. 

Press  a  concealed  spring  and  snap — one 
motion  brings  the  lens  into  exact  focus — 
instantly. 

An  ideal  holiday  camera. 

A I  Kodak   Dealers 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,LIMrrED 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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THE 
OPTIPOD 


Attached  to  any  straight 
edge,  such  as  that  afforded  by 
chair,  table,  fence,  automobile, 
the  Optipod  renders  full  tripod 
service. 

Used  in  connection  with  a  tri- 
pod, it  gives  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  its  ball  and  socket 
joint  and  the  camera  may  be 
tilted   to  any  desired  angle. 


Price,  $1.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 
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The  2C 
Autographic 

Kodak  Jr. 


icith  Kodak 
A  tiastigniat 
lens  f.7.7 


Price, 


$25.00 


There  are,  as  we  see  it,  two  principal  reasons  why  in 
Kodak  stores  all  over  the  country,  the  2C  has  become  a 
photographic  leader. 

First,  the  size  and  the  pleasing  proportions  of  the 
picture  it  makes,  lyixAji   inches. 

Second,  the  excellence  of  its  lens  equipment. 

On  the  2C  Junior,  the  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  f.7.7, 
Eastman-made  throughout,  exactly  meets  every  require- 
ment of  that  capable  camera  and  produces  sharp,  clean- 
cut  negatives  from  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  print. 

See  the  2C  at  your  Kodak  dealer's 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA. 
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Vest  Pocket  Autographic 

Kodak,  Special  f^~^4B^ 

with  Kodak                        W^B^mY     dH 

Anastigmal  f.7.7  lens      P^3|^B|^^J| 

$16.50                HI^^H 

t) 

The  Little   Vest  Pocket   Kodak 
is  to  other  cameras  what  a  watch 
is  to  a  clock.     It  has  all   the  ac- 
curacy but  avoids  the  bulk.   And 
the  Special  Vest  Pocket  Kodak, 
with  its  fine  Anastigmat  lens,  is 
comparable  to  the  watch  that  is 
"full  jeweled."  No  photographic 
equipment  is  complete  without  it. 

j|^^^|f^-],-'j!^n^^^^^^l 

The  pictures  are  IjsxaH  inches.     '1  he  Kodak 
Auastigniaty^.;  lens  is  made  in  the  Kodak 
lens   factory   and   designed   for  use  on  this 
particular  camera;  it  exactly  fits  the  require- 
ments. The  result  is  negatives  of  such  sharp- 
ness that  perfect  enlargements  to  almost  any 
size,  equal  in  quality  to  contact  prints,  can  he 
made  from  V.  P.  K.  Special  negatives.    Illu.s- 
tiation  shows  camera  actual  size. 

i 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LiAMTED 
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22  Autographic 
Kodak  Jr. 


with  Kodak 
Atiastigmat 
lensf.  7.  7. 


Price, 

$25.00 


You  do  not  have  to  seek  far  for  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
2C  Junior — no  farther  in  fact  than  its  lens.  The  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat  lens,  f.1.1. — an  Eastman  lens  throughout — makes  clean- 
cut,  sharply  defined  negatives  that  yield  clean-cut  sharply  defined 
prints — the  kind  that  the  amateur   wants. 

The  2C  Junior  is  a  camera  carefully  planned  to  give  a  large  sized 
picture,  2%x4J^  inches,  without  resorting  to  "bulk"  in  the 
instrument  itself. 

It  is  conveniently  carried,  and  the  pictures,  due  to  simplicity  of 
operation,  are  easily  made. 
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Fig.  1 — The  Eggs  in  the  Snow 

MADAME  KILLDEER  INDULGES    IN   SELF- 
PORTRAITURE 


BY 


A  FARMER  boy   friend    of     mine 
brought   the   joyful   news   of 
-a  killdeer's  nest  in  the  north 
field  near  the  big  oak. 

' '  We  found  it  this  morniii '  while 
we  was  ploughiii', "  he  explained 
witli    all    the   importance    due    the 


HOWARD    TAYLOR  MIDDLETON 
Illustrated    hy    the   Author 

great  occasion,  "an'  nie  big  bro- 
ther he  got  a  spade  an'  dug  up  the 
piece  of  sod  with  the  nest  on  it 
an'  laid  it  aside  so's  it  would  be 
safe  from  the  ploughshare.  Mother 
says  I  should  ask  you,  would  you 
like  to  photygraf  it?" 
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Fig.  2— The  Successful  Port  rait 


Would  I?     Will  a  duck  swim? 

All  preparations  were  made  to- 
\\ard  establishing  tlie  north  field 
studio  Avhen  Fate  stepped  in  with 
an  April  snow  storm.  On  tlie 
morning  of  the  lltli  the  snow  had 
ceased  falling,  but  the  air  was  still 
too  cold  for  the  taking  of  nesting 
pictures.  However,  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  photo- 
graphing the  eggs  in  the  snow 
(Fig.  1) — a  unique  experience  for 
a  nature  pictorialist. 

The  following  day  the  atmos- 
phere warmed  up  nicely,  and, 
equipped  with  Graflex  and  Premo, 
together  with  all  necessary  acces- 
sories, I  plodded  across  the  freshly 


])loughed  soil  to  the  tiny  oasis  of 
green  where  Mrs.  Killdeer  brooded 
her  four  sharply-pointed  eggs  of 
brownish  drab  with  markings  of 
blackish   brown. 

Desiring  a  close-up  of  the  nesting 
bird  as  a  prelude  to  the  hoped-for 
series  of  pictures,  a  stake  was  driven 
into  the  ground  about  three  feet 
from  the  nest  and  the  Premo  long- 
focus  camera  fastened  to  the  top 
with  an  Eastman  Universal  Clamp 
—tlie  predecessor  of  the  Tuodern 
Optipod.  Then  the  lens  was  stopp- 
ed down  to  the  smallest  aperture 
to  give  maximum  depth  of  focus, 
tlie  shutter  set  at  one  second  and  a 
thread    attached    to    shutter    trap. 
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I"iG.3— Z/ow  the  Trap 


Sp 


Not  wishing  to  embarrass  the 
lady  by  remaining  at  too  close 
raugo,  I  unwound  luO  yards  of 
thread  which  brought  me  to  the 
border  of  the  woodland.  There, 
sitting  at  ease  upon  the  flat  top  of 
a.  tall  chestnut  stump,  I  watched 
the  nest  through  my  glasses,  await- 
ing  the    owner's   return. 

Circling  back  from  the  bank  of 
a  brook,  to  Avhich  she  had  fled  in 
alarm  at  my  first  approach,  she 
alighted  near  the  nest,  tilted  her 
tail  up  and  down  for  all  the  world 
like  an  energized  pump  handle, 
squatted  in  a  furrow,  did  some 
more  tilting  and  then,  with  a  final 
inspection  of  her  surroundings 
walked  sedately  but  jerkily  back 
to  her  eggs. 

I  waited  until  she  was  comfort- 
ably settled,  then  pulled  the  thread. 
The  slight  click  of  the  shutter  did 


not  in  the  least  disturb  her,  so  I 
determined  to  ascertain  if  possible 
her  position  with  relation  to  the 
camera  before  making  another  ex- 
posure. A  broadside  view  was 
what  I  wanted.  As  I  could  not 
distinguish  her  exact  position  from 
my  present  stand,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  glasses,  I  started 
walking  slowly  forward.  "When  I 
had  covered  half  the  distance  to 
the  nest,  I  took  a  "s]>y"  which 
resulted  in  dire  disappointment — 
the  subject  was  facing  directly 
away  from  the  camera.  Having 
flushed  the  bird  and  reset  the  cam- 
era, I  again  awaited  her  return  and 
made  a  second  exposure,  this  tinn; 
procuring  a  full-faced  portrait — 
another  failure.  The  third  time  I 
met  with  complete  success  (Fig.2~). 
My  hopes  now  soared  toward  a 
series  of  Graflex  self  portraits,  so  [ 
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set  the  big  camera  upon  a  sturdy  tri- 
pod, clamping  a  Hold  Fast  mouse 
trap  (mechanism  side  down)  di- 
rectly beneath  it.  Then  a  thread 
was  run  from  the  loop  of  the  set 
trap  to  the  shutter  release  lever  of 
the  Gratiex,  and  another  thread 
from  the  pedal  of  the  trap  through 
a  crotched  stick  at  one  side  of  the 
nest  and  across  nest  to  another 
stick,    where    it    "was    made    fast. 

Testing  out  the  apparatus,  I 
found  that  a  very  slight  pressure 
upon  the  thread  would  spring  the 
trap,  which  in  turn  would  snap  the 
camera.  Setting  the  shutter  at 
.001  second  and  the  lens  at  /.5.6, 
T  retired  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods 
to   watch    and   wait. 

"Kill-dee!  Kill-dee!  Kill-dee!" 
cried  Mrs.  Killdeer's  mate  from 
high  up  in  the  blue  above  my  head. 

"Kill-dee!  Kill-dee!  Kill"-dee!" 
echoed  the  lady  herself  from  the 
brook   bank. 


Fifteen  minutes  sped  past  ere 
she  came  swinging  in  to  set- 
tle rigid  on  the  thread  (Fig.  3). 
' '  Kill-deeeeee !!!!!!"  followed  the 
thud-snap  of  the  Graf  lex  and 
niouse  trap  as  the  bird  darted  away 
— but  the  focal  plane  shutter 
"beat     her     to     it"      (Fig.    4). 

Trap  and  camera  reset,  the  per- 
formance was  soon  repeated,  but 
with  miich  less  excitement  this 
time,  the  subject  simply  fluttering 
off  the  eggs  to  return  almost  im- 
mediately. 

Eealizing  now  that  if  additional 
action  pictures  were  to  be  mine,! 
must  adopt  a  more  noisy  method 
than  the  one  already  employed.  I 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  second  mouse 
trap  to  be  stationed  at  the  edge  of 
the  nest  and  connected  by  a  thread 
to  the  trap  beneath  the  camera, 
the  snapping  of  which  should 
frighten    the    bird    into    action. 

I  consider  it  a   most  interesting 
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Fig.  5 — Action 


as  well  as  unusual  fact  that  this 
second  trap  was  an  utter  failure  so 
far  as  resulting  action  pictures 
were  concerned.  As  everybody 
knows,  who  has  heard  the  disturb- 
ance attending  the  execution  of  a 
naouse  amid  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  a  Hold  Fast  trap,  though 
little,  makes  a  big  noise.  Under- 
stand then,  please,  that  Mrs.  Kill- 
deer  heard  that  big  noise  within  a 
very  few  inches  of  her  sensitive 
ears  without  objection. 

Grimly  resolved  uj^on  one  more 
action  picture,  I  tried  still  another 
experiment,  as  follows:  this  time, 
instead  of  the  thread  across  the 
nest     being     connected     with     the 


pedal  of  the  trap,  as  formerly,  it 
was  fastened  to  the  loop,  while  the 
X^edal  thread  ran  to  my  watch 
tower  on  tlie  chestnut  stump. 
Holding  the  glasses  to  my  eyes 
with  one  hand  and  the  thread  in 
the  other,  I  waited  until  completely 
assured  that  the  lady  was  at  home, 
then  pulled  gently.  A  flasli  of 
A\hite  gleamed  above  the  nest,  the 
bird  catapulting  into  the  air  as  the 
thread  grew  taut  beneath  her  body 
(Fig.  5) — I  had  an  action  j>icture 
now  with  a  vengeance.  Even  this 
strenuous  method  did  not  send  her 
away  from  her  eggs  when  I  tried 
for  a  second  time.  Instead,  the  bird 
continued  to  press  down  upon  the 
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Fig.    G — Dcfyiiuj    the    Tlinad 


tliieud  (Fig.  6)  until  it  broke  be- 
neath lier  weiglit,  when  she  re- 
sumed her  brooding  as  though  no 
meddling  camera  man  had  ever 
intruded  upon  her  home  life. 

As  the  young  birds  were  liatched 
during  a  rainy  day,  I  was  not  on 
hand  to  witness  the  happy  event. 
Two  days  later,  after  Avatching  the 
eccentric  actions  of  the  parents  for 


a  long  while  at  tlie  edge  of  a  grassy 
field,  I  was  so  very  fortunate  as 
to  catch  a  snapshot  of  the  fuzzy 
youngsters  as  they  scrambled 
tlirough  the  clover  (Fig.  7).  I 
consider  tliis  a  triumph,  indeed, 
as  little  killdeers  leave  the  nest 
almost  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  it 
is  a  rare  piece  of  good  luck  to  find 
them   together  afterward. 


Their  First  Journey 
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PICTURING   WATERFALLS 


OF  all  the  outdoor  subjects  that 
we  picture,  none  are  photo- 
graphed under  more  diverse 
conditions  than  waterfalls.  Some 
arc-  so  situated  that  they  receive 
plenty  of  sunlight,  but  others, 
especially  those  in  ravines,  may 
be  in  shadow  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  J  and  falls  that  face  north 
are  always  in  the  shade  excepting 
during  the  early  morning  and  late 
afternoon  hours  from  April  to 
September. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  water- 
fall can  only  be  found  where  a 
stream  runs  on  bed  rock,  it  is  al- 
ways flanked  by  a  mass  of  rocks. 
These  rocks,  and  also  the  vegeta- 
tion which  may  hide  them,  are 
dark  in  tone,and  in  order  to  record 
detail  in  dark-toned  objects,  Avith 
a  snapshot  exposure,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  picture  at  a  time 


when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the 
subject. 

Snajisliot  exposures  are  recom- 
mended for  the  reason  that  the 
chief  object  of  interest  in  sucli 
subjects  is  the  falling  water,  and 
the  sharpest  image  tliat  can  be 
secured  will  represent  this  more 
realistically  than  the  blurred  image 
which  a  time  exposure    will  produce. 

A  waterfall  on  ^vhich  the  sun  is 
sliining  is  as  easy  to  photograiih 
;is  an  ordinary  landscape,  but  we 
should  remember  that  a  slight 
change  in  viewpoint  makes  a 
greater  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lights  and  shadows  on 
falling  Avater  than  in  the  lights 
and   shadows  on  a  landscape. 

Such  sparkldng  ligMs  as  are 
shown  in  Fig.  1  can  best  be  re- 
corded when  the  sun  is  shining 
diagonally  across  or  nearly  straight 
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downward  on  the  falling  water. 
The  sun  must  be  in  front  of  and 
not  behind  the  camera. 

When  working  with  the  sun  in 
front  of  the  camera  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  something  above  the  lens 
to  prevent  the  sun  from  shining  on 


it.  If  direct  sunlight  enters  the 
lens  the  picture  will  be  fogged. 
As  the  speed  at  which  water 
moves  when  falling  over  a  precipice 
varies  greatly,  depending  on  the 
speed  of  the  current  which  impels 
it  and  also  on  the  distance  it  has 
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fallen  (it  moves  faster  near  the  end 
tlian  near  the  beginning  of  its  fall), 
it  is  impossible  to  state  what  ex- 
posure will  be  needed  for  recording 
sharp  images  of  all  waterfalls,  but 
the  exposure  must  always  be  a 
brief  one — .01  of  a  second  or  less. 
Pictures  similar  to  Figs.  2  and  3 
can  be  secured  by  making  a  snap- 
shot exposure  with  any  fixed  focus 
box  camera  and  also  by  giving  a 
1-25  second  exposure  with 
cameras  that  have  rectilinear  or 
anastigmat  lenses.       If  the  shutter 


will  make  a  shorter  exposure  than 
1-2.5  second,  sharjier  images  than 
these  pictures  show  can  be  secured 
of  the  falling  water.  "When  water- 
falls-are photographed  with  single 
lens  cameras,  and  when  an  exposure 
of  1-100  of  a  second  or  less  is 
given  with  a  rectilinear  or  an  an- 
astigmat  lens,  the  largest  lens  stop 
should  be  used  to  avoid  getting 
under-exposed  negatives.  For 
1-25  second  exposures  stoji  4  (/.8) 
is  recommended  wlien  the  sun 
sliiues  on  the  falls. 


AMONG  Till-:  I11L1.> 
Made  ivith  a  Frcmo 


A    BIT   OF   RUSTIC   ITALV 
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THE  CAPITOL   AT  WASHINGTON 

Mdclt  u  itJi  a  Premo,  by  E.  J.  Brown 


BRAND   'EM   WHILE 

The  cold  autumn  drizzle  that 
had  begun  early  in  the  after- 
noon had  driven  a  quartet  of 
coAvpunchers  indoors  to  the  bunk- 
house.  Lacking  a  quorum  for 
draw  poker,  they  set  in  to  probe 
one  another 's  sore  spots,  which  was 
second  choice  among  rainy-day 
pastimes  at  the  Lazy  H  ranch. 

Dan  Chambers,  commonly 
known  as  Mustang,  had  just  hung 
up  some  dripping  strips  of  nega- 
tives, exposed  the  Sunday  before, 
and  Joe  Malone  began  to  inspect 
the  results  in  his  usual  leisurely 
fashion. 

"Keep  your  claws  out  of  them 
films,"  warned  Chambers.  "Are 
your  eyes  in  your  hands  or  in 
your  head?" 

Malone  didn't  answer:  but  he 
did   let   go   the   films,   which   hung 


THEY'RE    YOUNG 

from  nails  on  the  end  of  a  double- 
deck  bunk. 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  he  began 
at  last,  "that  if  I  couldn't  write 
better  than  you  do  I  wouldn't 
scribble  on  these  films  that-a-way. 
What's  the  idea,  Mustang?" 

"The  idea  is,  in  plain  suitable 
words,  that  I  put  the  date  and 
title  on  the  film  so  I'll  know  when 
and  where  each  picture  was  taken. 
I'll  repeat  for  your  benefit,  Mal- 
one that  the  idea  is — " 

"Well,  you'd  better  keep  on 
with  your  writing  then.  Mustang, 
because  if  you  can 't  remember  that 
this  film  was  shot  yesterday  in  a 
gulch  about  two  miles  from  here, 
you  sure  better  write  things  down. ' ' 

' '  You  got  a  swell  memory,  Ma- 
lone," retorted  Mustang  Cham- 
bers, "but  you  ain't  got  much  to 
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remember  only  to  pour  sirup  on 
your  cakes  and  cinch  up  your 
saddle  and  take  off  your  spurs 
when  you  go  to  bed.  I  can 't  brag 
much  on  my  own  memory,  Malone, 
but  I  can  recollect  when  you  didn't 
know  a  horse  from  a  hyena. ' ' 
Whereupon  he  jerked  open  an  old 
trunk  and  unearthed  a  cereal  car- 
ton full  of  prints  and  negatives. 

He  selected  a  print  and  gave  it 
to  Malone,  grinning  as  he  said: 

"Tell  us  what  this  is  about, 
wise  guy." 

"I  wasn't  there,"  objected  Ma- 
lone. "You  can't  expect  me  to 
remember  stuff  I  never  learnt,  can 
you?" 

' '  Sure,  you  were  there,  Malone. 
Tell  us  about  it." 

"Well,  that's  more'n  likely  a 
horse  on  a  hill. ' ' 

"Offhand,  just  where  was  it 
taken  and  wlien?" 


' '  Offhand,  it  was  taken  between 
breakfast  and  supper,  likely,  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  hill. ' ' 

' '  It  was  Devil 's  Basin,  June, 
1919,  according  to  the  writing  on 
the  negative  here,"  explained 
Chambers,  as  he  gave  Malone  a 
second    print.      * '  What 's    this  ? ' ' 

' '  That 's  a  white-tail  buck,  taken 
somewhere  in  the  north  during 
the  present  century,  I  reckon, ' ' 
answered  Malone.  But  he  knew 
when  to  surrender.  "Speaking 
serious,  though,  that's  not  so 
bad  an  idea,  putting  the  place 
and  date  on  the  film  before  yon 
forget. ' ' 

"Just  like  the  cattle  business, 
Malone,"  broke  in  the  foreman. 
"You  want  to  brand  'em  the  first 
chance  you  get." 

Wliich,  in  Kodak  parlance 
means  "Write  it  on  the  film — at 
the  time. ' ' 


Fisiii.\(;  'i'iii;()r(. 
Made  with  a  No.   1   Kodal- 
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VARIOUS  VERSIC 

GLIMPSES   OF    THE   " 


Made  with  a  Graflex,  by  F.  M.  Morgan.  Made    with  an  Auto    Graflex,  J 

by  L.  B.  Fellows. 


S  OF  BEING   BUSY 


NGER    SET"    IN    PICTURES 


Above,  Made  with  an  M.  B.  Teles- 
copic Graflex,  by  M.  W.  Reeves. 
On  the  Left,  Made  with  an  Auto 
Graflex,  by  D.  P.  Foster. 


Made  with  n„  1!.  11.  (irafh 
by  F.  M.  Morgan. 
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by   L.opol,!  V.uar,j. 
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THE  SHEEP  PASTURE 
Made  with  a  Premo,  hy  Foscoe  W.  Be  LaMater. 


WHY  JIMMIE'S   PRINTS   CAME  LOOSE 


^^yhile  Mr.  Hatch  was  studying 
Y/V    the    pictures    in    Jimmie's 

'  *  Brownie  book,  the  boy 
went  on  with  stories  of  his  experi- 
ences away  at  school  as  portrayed 
in  that  precious  little  album.  The 
book  contained  the  results  of 
Jimmie's  first  month  with  a 
Brownie. 

' '  This  is  a  very  valuable  little 
volume,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Hatch, 
Avishing  that  he  had  some  pictures 
of  his  own  boyhood.  ' '  You  must 
take  good  care  of  it  because  it  will 
become  still  more  valuable  as  yoa 
grow  older,"  he  continued. 

' '  Don  't  worry,  dad.  I  'H  keep  it 
all    rio-ht, ' '        Jimmie    assured   his 


father.  ' '  Some  of  the  pictures  are 
coming  loose,  though.  I  guess  I 
didn  't  use  enough  paste. ' ' 

'  *  Perhaps  you  didn 't  have  the 
prints  wet  enough,'  remarked  Mr. 
Hatch. 

' '  Oh,  they  weren  't  wet  at  all.  I 
just  pasted  them  on  the  pages  and 
pressed  down  good  and  hard," 
Jimmie  informed  his  parent. 

' '  Well,  no  wonder  they  are  com- 
ing loose.  That's  no  way  to  mount 
prints,  because  the  dry  paper 
doesn't  absorb  enough  paste  to 
make  it  stick  well,"  explained  Mr. 
Hatch.  ' '  They  must  be  soaked  in 
water  until  they  are  limp;  then 
you    spread    them    in    a    pile,    face 


OLD   BRITTANY  WINDMILL 

Made    with    a    3 A  Kodak.      Stop,  32 ;  Visec.  exposure;  K-l  Filter 
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down  on  a  piece  of  clean  glass, 
lay  a  sheet  of  photographic  blot- 
ting paper  over  them  and  squeeze 
the  excess  water  out  by  running  a 
squeegee  roller  over  the  blotter. 
You  now  take  a  bristle  brush  and 
apply  the  paste;  then  if  you  lay 
each  print  on  the  page,  place  a  dry 
blotter  over  it  and  press  firmly 
when  you  run  the  squeegee  roller 
over  the  blotter,  the  print  will 
stay  where  you  put  it." 

"I  just  pasted  them  in  dry  be- 
cause it  was  so  easy,  but  some  of 
them  are  coming  loose,"  Jimmie 
confessed. 

"And  more  of  them  will  come 
off  after  the  book  has  been  handled 
a  while,"  added  Mr.  Hatch. 

"I  guess  bending  the  (pages 
loosens  them  if  they  aren't  pasted 
on  solid,"  suggested  Jimmie. 

' '  Of  course.  There  is  an  easier 
way,  too,  which  doesn't  curl  the 
album  leaves  as  paste  does,"  said 
Jimmie 's  father.  ' '  All  you  need  is 
some  Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue 
and  a  hot  flatiron.  First  you  cut 
a  piece  of  the  tissue  the  size  of  the 
print  and  fasten  it  to  the  back  by 
touching  the  center  of  the  tissue 
with  the  point  of  the  flatiron.  This 
will  keep  the  tissue  in  place  so  that 
you  can  trim  the  print  and  the 
tissue  at  the  same  time.  Then 
you  place  the  picture  on  the  page, 
tack  the  tissue  to  the  album  leaf, 
place  a  clean  piece  of  plain  paper 
over  it,  press  down  firmly  with  the 
flatiron  and  the  job  is  finished, ' ' 
concluded  Mr.  Hatch. 

"Isn't  the  tissue  awfully 
sticky?"   queried   Jimmie. 

' '  No,  the  tissue  isn  't  sticky  until 
it    is  heated, ' '  explained  his  father, 


"I  usually  have  the  flatiron  just 
hot  enough  to  sizz  when  ■  a  wet 
finger  touches  it." 

' '  Say,  dad,  I  'd  like  to  try  that 
dry  mounting  tissue.  Let's  mount 
that  awful  picture  of  Uncle  Joe ; 
the  one  where  I  moved  the 
brownie,"  suggested  Jimmie. 

' '  So  you  're  going  to  keep  that 
picture  after  all,  are  you  Jimmie  ? ' ' 
his  dad  asked.  "Well,  it  will  help 
you  to  remember  to  hold  the 
iBrownie  steady.  Some  people 
even  hold  the  breath  when  they 
press  the  lever,  to  avoid  blurred 
pictures  like  that  one  of  Uncle 
Joe. ' ' 

And  Jimmie  Hatch  said  that 
just  looking  at  that  picture  almost 
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A  SHIPWRECK 
Made  with  a  Frcmocttc  Ji 
by  Albert  J.  Krueper. 
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DRY-MOUNTING   PRINTS 


Tlic  uiily  \\:iy  that  a  print  cau 
be  made  to  remain  flat  when 
it  is  firmly  attached  to  a  thin 
mount  is  by  using  an  adhesive  that 
will  not  expand  the  print. 

When  prints  are  mounted  with 
paste  or  with  any  other  adhesive 
substance  which  contains  moisture 
tl  ey  will  expand  before  the  adhe- 
sive dries,  and  while  it  is  drying 
the  print  will  contract  and  curve 
tlie  mount. 

The  problem  of  mounting  prints 
so  that  they  will  remain  perma- 
nently flat  is  effectually  solved  by 
Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue.  This 
t:ssue  is  very  thin.  It  is  not  solubi" 
in  water  and,  as  it  contains  no 
moisture,  it  is  suitable  for  mount- 
ing either  single  weight  or  double 
weight  prints  in  books,  on  album 
leaves  and  on  paper  and  cards  of 
nnv  thickness. 


Trimmind 


Fig.  -1 
Print       witJi. 
Attached 


Tissue 


Fig.   1 
Taddny  Tissue  tu  the  Print 


The  way  to  use  it  is  to  lay  a 
slieet  of  the  tissue  on  the  back  of 
a  print  and  touch  it,  in  one  or  two 
s[)ots,  with  the  tip  of  a  hot  flatiroa 
(Fig.  1).  This  attaches  the  tissue 
to  the  print.  The  print  and  the 
attached  tissue  are  then  trimmed 
to  the  size  desired  (Fig.  2).  After 
the  trimming  the  print  is  laid  on 
the  particular  spot  it  is  to  occuj)y 
on  the  mount  and  held  there  while 
two  of  its  corners  are  lifted  and  the 
tissue,  which  is  under  these  cor- 
ners, is  tacked  to  the  mount  with 
the  tip  of  the  hot  iron  (Fig.3).  This 
holds  the  print  in  position  for  at- 
taching it  to  the  mount.  The  final 
step  is  to  lay  a  clean  sheet  of  paper 
on  the  face  of  the  ])rint  and  press 
it  with  the  hot  iron  (Fig.  4).  The 
iron  nuist  not  be  moved  on  the 
j(aper  or  the  picture  may  be  dis- 
placed on  the  mount,  as  the  heat 
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Fig.  3 
TacMng     Tissue     and     Print     tu 
Album    Leaf 


softens  the  tissue,  which  hardeus 
and  sets  firmly  almost  immediately 
after  the  hot  iron  has  been  removed. 

Though  the  heat  will  sometimes 
slightly  curve  a  thin  mount,  the 
curve  is  only  temporary.  It  can 
usually  be  removed  by  laying  the 
mounted  i)rint  face  down  and  leav- 
ing it  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
it  can  always  be  removed  by  plac- 
ing the  mounted  print  under  pres- 
sure  over  night. 

Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue  is 
ii'pplied  In  cut  sheets  that  will  fit 
all  the  standard  sizes  of  pictures, 
and  it  is  also  furnished  in  rolls  that 
are  20  inches  wide  by  5  yards  long. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  all  Kodak 
dealers. 


Fig.  4 
Attaching    Print    to    Album    Leaf 
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A    ROAD    IN    THE    PYRENEES 
Made  with  a  Premo.     Exiosure  1-5  sec;  Stop,  8. 

A  ROMANTIC  CORNER  OF  OLD  FRANCE 

BY  ALBERT  CRANE  WALLACE 


One  of  the  most  romantic  cor- 
ners of  old  France  is  that 
region  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees — the  range  of  moun- 
tains that  separates  France  and 
Spain.  A  lot  of  history  has  been 
written  over  the  face  of  this  beauti- 
ful country.  They  call  it  the  de- 
partment   of    Haute-Garonne. 

The  village  of  St.  Bertrands-de- 
Commingcs  lies  about  seventy 
miles  southwest  of  Toulouse.  The 
little  toAvn  of  St.  Bertrand  stands 
about  a  mile  back  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Garonne  on  the  slope  of  a 
lovely  hill,  a  rather  isolated  hill  on 
the  top  of  which  rises  the  famous 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 


Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 
the  village  began  its  life.  It  was  in 
the  fifth  century  that  a  bishopric 
was  established  there.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  Guntruni,  King 
of  Burgundy,  after  it  had  served, 
as  we  are  told,  as  a  refuge  for 
Goudowald,  pretender  to  the  crown 
of    Aquitaine. 

The  church  was  begun  by  Bishop 
Bertrand,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  and  who  was  afterward 
canonized. 

In  the  presence  of  such  charming 
pictures  of  the  venerable  church  it 
may  be  interesting  to  read  that  the 
nave  with  its  side  chapels  and  the 
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IX    THE    CLUISTER   OF  ST.  ]iERTRAND 


choir,  in  the  Gothic  style,  date 
from  the  first  lialf  of  the  f ourteentli 
century  and  were  chiefly  the  work 
of  Bertrand  de  Goth,  bishop  from 
]295  to  1299  and  afterward  Pope 
Clement  V.  The  choir  screen,  rood 
loft  and  altar,  which  form  an  en- 
closure within  the  church,  are 
spoken  of  as  masterpieces  of  Ren- 
aissance wood  carving,  as  are  also 
the  choir  stalls.  The  church  eon- 
tains  several  tombs,  the  most  in 
teresting  of  which  are  the  elaborate 
marble  tomb  of  Bishop  Hugh  of 
Chatillon,  and  the  mausoleum  of 
St.  Bertrand.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  church  is  the  ruined  cloister  in 
the    Romanesque    style. 

In  its  romantic  setting  the 
square  tower  of  the  church  rises 
with  particularly  effective  pictnr- 
esqueness.     One  wanders  with  his 
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Kodak  tlirougli  tlie  arches  aii.l 
about  the  moss  grown  cloisters  to 
find  pictures  at  every  turn. 

All  the  surroundings  are  favor- 
able to  the  wishes  of  the  picture - 
making  entliusiast,  and  the  history 
speaking  in  every  stone  and  bit  of 
mellowed  wood  carving  gives  a 
glamor  such  as  only  sucli  scenes 
can  evoke.  Perhaps  you  would 
find  some  things  about  it  that 
Avere  sad  as  well  as  beautiful.  But 
this  is  to  be  expected  of  all  histori- 
cal places.  You  would  find,  too, 
that  nature  and  time  are  always  in 
a  conspiracy  to  cover  over  with 
beauty  the  features  that  have  any 
ugliness  in  them.  Certainly  cli- 
mate and  the  green  of  the  country 
give  a  wonderful  charm  to  this 
historic  spot  so  long  outside  the 
conflicts    of    a   quarrelsome   world. 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

WHEN  IN  NEED  OF  INFORMATION 


A 


a  user  of  Kodak  goods  you  are  entitled  to  Kodak 
service,  and,  if  you  are  not  a  user  of  Kodak  goods  but 
wish  information  regarding  photography  you  are  invited 
to  profit  from  Kodak  sevice. 

This  service  is  so  diversified  that  it  cannot  well  be  compre- 
hensively defined.  One  of  its  functions  is  to  assist  all  who  are 
interested  in  photographic  processes,  or  in  the  results  that 
those  processes  produce,  by  furnishing  them  with  such  photo- 
graphic information  as  they  desire. 

Experienced  amateurs,  as  well  as  beginners  in  photography, 
are  constantly  profiting  from  this  service,  which  is  rendered 
without  charge.  It  is  saving  those  who  ask  for  information  the 
expense  of  profiting  solely  from  their  own  experience,  for  in 
Kodak  service  is  embraced  the  knowledge  which  many  experts 
have  acquired  from  years  of  devotion  to  photography. 

What  this  has  meant  to  others  is  indicated  by  the  following 
extracts  from  a  few  of  the  many  letters  we  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving from  Kodakery  readers. 

"I  iijiiin chite  your  Service  Department.  Have  received  viiiclt. 
vaJiKihh  information  through  this  department.  It  saves  manii  a 
costhi  f.rin  ri mcnt." 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  full  and  clear  explanation  which 
you  gave  to  the  questions  I  asked  you  some  loeelcs  ago,  and 
because  I  Imoiv  of  no  other  place  where  I  can  get  as  accurate 
and  complete  information  I  am  coming  again." 

"Since  you  gave  me  such  valuable  information  in  your  last 
letter  I  am  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  and  ask  some 
more  questions." 

' '  Once  more  I  am  going  to  impose  on  your  good  nature — if  I 
am  not  riding  a  free  horse  to  death.  I  received  your  answer  to 
my  inquiries  of  May  M — a  few  days  ago,  and  your  inform- 
ation hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head.  It  loas  just  the  in- 
formation I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  from  any  other  source 
so  far.  Kindly  accept  my  compliments  on  the  splendid  manner 
in  which  your  Service  Department  is  conducted. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  Kodak  service  is  to  mention 
wlmt  information  you  want,  in  a  letter  addressed. 

Service   Department,  Canadian   Kodak  Co.,  Lijuted, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Premo 
No.  12 

for 
2^4X3K 
pictures 


PRKMO  No.  12  is  equippeei  with  all  the  refinements 
of  the  highest  grade  hand-cameras,  and  is  yet  remarkably 
small  for  the  size  of  picture  it  makes.  Open,  it  scarcely 
covers  the  hand;  closed,  it  slips  easily  into  a  coat  pocket  or 
a  handbag.  The  camera  is  fitted  with  Optimo  Shutter, 
giving  exposures  from  time  to  .^ ^^  of  a  second,  and 
offers  a  choice  of  anastigmat  lenses,  any  of  which  will 
secure  successful  pictures,  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  under 
even  unfavorable  light  conditions. 

Premo  No  12  lias  a  ground  glass  panel  for  focusing  full  picture 
size  and  finder  and  scale  for  estimated  distances.  The  camera 
is  adapted  for  the  use  of  Premo  Film  Packs,  Eastman  Graflex 
Roll  Film  or  Plates — orthochromatic,  panchromatic  or  ordinary, 
whichever  the  subject  calls  for.  Covered  with  a  fine  quality  of  real 
leather  and  with  metal  parts  finished  in  nickel  and  black  enamel 
its  appearance  is  in  keeping  with  its  mechanical  excellence. 


Canadian    Kodak  Co.,   Idmited 
Toronto,  Can.ad.a 
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Take  Them 

With    You 

^^i'' 

t 

The  Optipod 

The  Kodak 

Fence    rail,  wind- 
shield— any  straight 

Self  Timer 

edge  turns  into  a  tri- 

Keeps    the     group 

pod  when   this  little 

complete.   It  presses 

devise  is  utilized. 

the  release    tor    you 

And  when  used  with 

and  after  adjustment 

a  tripod,  the  ball  and 

gives    you     ample 

socket    joint    allows 

time  to  take  up  your 

the    camera     to     be 

position   in    front   of 

tilted  to  any  desired 

the   lens. 

angle. 

Price,  $1.50 

Price,  $1.50 

CANADIAN  KOD. 

\K  CO.,  LIMITED 

TOROXTO 

CANADA 
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THE  3A  Graflex,  in  addition  to    the    unique    Graflex    features 
of  the  reflecting  mirror,    direct    focusing    to    the    moment    of 
exposure  and  the  Graflex    focal    plane    shutter,    has   two    features 
that  make  it  an  invaluable  camera  for  the   traveller  and  vacationer: 
The  autographic  feature  making  it  possible  to  make  a 
memo  on  each  negative  at  the  time  the  exposure  is  made. 
This  provides  for  future  identification  and  there  can  never 
be  any  doubt  about  the  subject,  time,  or  place. 

The  second  feature  of  the  3A  Graflex  commending 
it  to  the  traveller  is  its  compact  form.  When  not  in  use 
the  lens  and  bellows  fold  into  the  body  of  the  camera. 
It  loads  in  daylight  with  the  regular  Kodak  Film, 
3X  X  Syz  size,  and  has  storage  room  for  four  extra  rolls 
of  film — a  sixty  exposure  capacity. 


Graflex  cata/oi^i 


dealer's  or  bv  mail  direct 


Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
TORONTO,  Canada 
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Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 

Enlarge  your  own — the  compactness  and 
simplicity  of  the  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 
make  enlarging  easy    for    anyone. 

The  outfit — and  there's  room  for  it  on  the  ordi- 
nary table  top — will  accommodate  ail  negatives, 
plate  or  glass,  up  to  4  x  6  inches.  The  size  of  the 
easel  is  14  x  17  inches — but  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily set  the  limits  of  the  enlargement. 

PRICE 

Kodak    Enlarging    Outfit     .     .  .     .  |23.00 

Lantern  Slide  Block 1.00 

Portrait  Attachment  No.  5    .     .     .     .  ,75 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


The  best  print  you  can  get  on 

VELOX 

is  the  best  print  you 
can  get 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 


1-  Autographic 
Kodak 
Special 


Every  photographic 
convenience  practical 
in  a  pocket  camera  is 
incorporated  in  this 
model.  That's  what 
makes  it  Specicil. 

For  example,  there  are  the  Kodak  Range  Finder  and 
the  rising  front — both  Extra  conveniences. 
But  the  feature  that  immediately  stamps  the  lA  Special 
as  a  camera  of  the  superior  sort  is  the  presence  of  the 
Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  /  6.  3.  This  lens,  Kodak- 
made  throughout,  meets  every  camera  requirement, 
while  the  Ilex  shutter  with  eight  adjustable  speeds  from 
.^Ifj  of  a  second  to  1  second  offers  just  the  mechani- 
cal cooperation  that  such  a  high-grade,  high-speed  lens 
demands. 

Pictures  2}^x4^  inches 


P 


Price,  $65.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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